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ARTICLE I. 


A STUDY OF CHURCH LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR E, H. JOHNSON, D. D. 


Any just statement of the functions of human society 
must acknowledge reciprocal obligations between the com- 
munity and its several members. The doctrine that society 
exists for the advancement of the individual is as one-sided, 
though not so repulsive, as the claim, ancient or modern, 
of autocrat and commune, that the state is every thing, the 
man nothing. Practically, the individual and society are 
antagonistic units, each contending for its own, without 
clear perception of an ultimate identity of interests. In 
such a conflict society is not only the stronger, but, as the 
sentiment of patriotism testifies, the worthier. Yet this is 
a position of peril. The explorer of social problems must 
go on to the larger, more certain, and more satisfactory 
conclusion, that society advances its own interest farthest 
when regardful of the individual, while the individual gains 
most for himself when fitly yielding to society. 

Such a statement is in terms paradoxical. But human 
nature is a paradox. Self-love, claiming all, is not stronger 
than love to others, which bestows all. The paradox dis- 
appears, and the asserted law is relieved of its empirical, 
utilitarian character, when we recognize that the functions 


of society are not invented by an aggregate of persons, but . 
Vou. VII, No. 25—1 
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grounded in the constitution of man himself. His highest 
capabilities are social, and a man without the development 
of these through social relations, if he were caught, would 
prove a Caspar Hauser, a ‘‘ wild man of the woods.” 

The alleged law of reciprocity, if true, prevails in all 
manner of association, in religious as well as in political, 
economic, and domestic. It may be of interest to inquire 
how far it applies to the wearisome problems of Church 
life. Here, as in other relations, the person and the asso- 
ciation are often in conflict, each seeking its own, uncon- 
scious of any essential harmony of ends. Every man feels 
that he must bear his own burden, and an express precept 
is needed to awaken the social instinct of bearing another’s 
burden. The general. fact of mutual dependence is pre- 
sented in the equivalent ethical terms of the second great 
commandment, under the extension given it by the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, with a special application to the 
Church in the new commandment of our Lord. Thus all 
the factors of the problem find Scriptural recognition, its 
solution is intimated in the law of love, and a provision for 
realizing the solution is afforded by the instinctive frater- 
nity of believers. 

1. The lowest order of Church relations is the purely 
social. Every one spontaneously limits his companionships 
to the congenial. It is, on the contrary, the interest of the 
Church that every communicant find a personal friend in 
all the others. Are these opposing claims irreconcilable? 
Plainly the Church must respect a man’s right to arrange 
his own intimacies. At enforced association disgust arises, 
disintegration follows, and the Church which, like the 
Society of Friends, enforces social equality against personal 
preference, will, like that amiable sect, grow aristocratically 
exclusive and gradually disappear. » 

But the converse is equally true. As the Church must 
not disregard the social rights of the individual, so the 
individual, in turn, gains by deferring to the social require- 
ments of the Church. To limit one’s personal relations to 
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a few is to limit in the same degree one’s own heart and 
understanding ; whereas, to find common ground with the 
least congenial Church member, to achieve an unaffected 
exchange of sympathy and ideas with all, is to attain a 
high social culture; it is an accomplishment before which 
the elegancies of those who find enjoyment in’ associating 
only with the elegant, must figure as social inaptitude and 
insignificance. They are masters of social art who can and 
do bear themselves genially toward all sorts and conditions 
of Church members. 

2. The same reciprocal relation belongs to the financial 
offices of the Church. She must care for her poor, and 
provide funds for religious enterprises. What does a pros- 
perous member owe to the Church-in behalf of her poor? 
Obviously to furnish aid according to their wants, as inter- 
preted by charity, and in proportion to his own ability, as 
himself answerable to God. This principle appears to be 
self-evident ; but it seems also to subject every member to 
the claims of all—in fact, to convert the Church into a 
commune. The corrective is in the converse principle, viz., 
The Church must respect the economic rights of individ- 
uals, whether of helpers or of helped. One’s possession is 
his own against any claim which the Church can make in 
the name of God. Peter disclaimed all control over the 
property of Ananias. ‘‘While it remained was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold was it not in thine own 
power?” This, too, in face of a spontaneous experiment 
in the direction of communism. Equally, it is the foremost 
need of the poor to help themselves. Paul has made us 
familiar with the thought that labor is an obligation. ‘‘If 
any would not work neither should he eat.” But self-sup- 
port is more than obligation; it is a right so sacred that 
the Church, if it could, ought not to impose an unearned 
subsistence on those who can so far provide for themselves. 

The religious undertakings of the Church occasion by 
far the greater part of her financial burden, and every 
member is doubtless bound to bear his fitting share. But 
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experience proves that while the Christian ought to make 
gifts to the Church, the Church is not at liberty to require 
gifts. It was her devices to extort money that raised 
against the papal Church the hand of many a monarch, 
and at length provoked the Protestant reformation. Most 
delicate are the monetary relations of the Church with her 
members. She must give the Gospel without price, yet 
none may accept it so. Paul avowed a noble fault of sen- 
timent in glorying to give the Gospel to the Corinthians 
without charge, and showed a graceful accuracy of thought 
when he wrote to them, ‘‘ Forgive me this wrong.” 

3. The polity of the Church is ever conforming to the 
alleged law of human association. Denominations which 
represent the extremes of individualism and of Churchism are 
insensibly appropriating each other’s methods; those that vest 
authority in a few are listening to the popular voice, those 
controlled by the vote of majorities now delegate special 
functions to the few. . This process is actually a safeguard 
to the systems which it modifies. Since all Christians are 
consciously equal before Christ, the Church strains her bond 
when her officers are allowed to lord it over the people; 
and equally, on the other hand, when her people refuse to 
be guided by their officers. 

The congregational order reveals more fully than any 
other the antithesis of the individual and the society, for it 
fully recognizes both. Consequently it suffers:most from a 
want, or gains most from an exercise, of mutual deference. 
Its fundamental principles are the termination of all priestly 
functions at the cross, and the responsibility of all Chris- 
tians to Christ alone. That is, congregationalism is indi- 
vidualism, and individualism forbids the largest majority to 
overrule a single Church member. Congregationalism with- 
out mutual concession is an impracticable polity, involving 
the intolerable evils in the government of old Poland, where, 
unanimity being required in the diet of all her citizens, the 
vote of one might veto the vote of a majority, and legislation 
was effected only through violence. Nor is the difficulty 
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escaped by conceding personal liberty in matters of con- 
science, and limiting the rule of a majority to matters of 
business; for a disagreement about Church business is 
promptly made a matter of conscience. Hence, the relent- 
lessness of Church quarrels. But congregationalism, when 
not only recognizing but adjusting all claims, becomes the 
ideal polity. If the Church forbear to override a dissent- 
ing member, ‘and if each member forbear to insist on his 
personal view, then congregationalism is the polity of com- 
mon consent and energetic co-operation; the domination 
of leading members and the jealousy of led members are at 
an end; the sagacity of the many avails itself of the ability 
of the few; the scandals and rancors of open discipline are 
avoided by investigation in committees, while the Church 
secures to herself the right and the means of intelligent 
decision. If she can avoid compelling any, the Church 
may use all her members; and the member who shows 
respect to the general judgment wins largest acceptance 
for his own. 

The common advantage to a Church and its members 
of mutual deference is paralleled in the relations of a local 
Church to the sisterhood of its denomination. It might be 
difficult to find in the New Testament express exposition 
of the relations of Churches. | But those relations are fixed 
by the conditions of religious association. All organiza- 
tions for the same general end are in:some particulars inde- 
pendent, in others interdependent: So far as a Church 
is actually independent, let it be treated as independent ; 
so far as Churches are interdependent, let each have strict 
regard to the common interest. A procedure false to the 
facts is necessarily hurtful. But the problem is ever twofold, 
to distinguish properly local from properly denominational 
concerns, and to secure a voluntary respect to the distinc- 
tion, without the possibility of appeal to supreme denom- 
inational courts. A single class of cases will suffice to 
illustrate the general law. 

Bitter complaint is occasionally heard because a strong 
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Church calls away the contented pastor of a weaker Church. 
The party aggrieved is not placated by urging the superior 
importance of the aggressor. It looks ill in the big nest- 
ling to clamber over the little ones and make their backs its 
bed. Now the real issue is between the local body and the 
denomination, between local and general interests, not 
between local and local. 

All agree that military companies must give up their 
choice captains in order that regiments may have good 
colonels, that regiments myst yield their best colonels to the 
wants of the brigades, and that the ablest brigadiers should be 
called to the command of corps and armies. Cadets fresh 
from West Point can not be intrusted with the larger respon- 
sibilities. But the course adopted as best for the army is 
best for all parts of the army. An incapable general-in-chief 
sacrifices corps, brigades, regiments, and companies. 

If Baptists had diocesan bishops the analogy would be 
complete. It is, in fact, hardly less so. Not the mitre but 
the man makes the bishop. A pastor competent to serve 
a truly metropolitan Church serves all the Churches affected 
by the metropolis. As the electric current gives a far 
higher aggregate of light at a single radiant center than 
when divided, so the abilities of many pastors, if united in 
one pastor, and employed at a focal point, would be more 
effective than when subdivided and apportioned to many 
points. It is not the will of God to call many wise men 
and mighty, but he has full employment for such when they 
appear. What Spurgeon has done for his denomination in 
England illustrates the advantage of some proportion be- 
tween the man and his field. It is not venturing too much 
to say that the rural church he gave up will very likely 
gain more in the long run from the remarkable impulse 
which Spurgeon, in London, has been able to give.to the 
denominational life throughout England than it could have 
secured from his personal ministry during all these years. 
The least honored pastors certainly have this more abun 
dant honor, that the progress of the Church is due, in by 
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far the larger part, to their fidelity; it is here simply 
declared to be of denominational interest—the interest of 
all affected-—that leading men be placed where they can lead. 

That the sisterhood of Churches, in turn, profits by 
regardfulness of its local representatives is abundantly illus- 
trated in those States that bestow loving care upon the 
feeble Churches within their borders. 

4. The moral functions of the Church, grave and per- 
plexing as they are, illustrate the constant reciprocity which 
holds between the mass and the man. 

That the individual conscience be free from constraint 
by other consciences is a primary condition of moral exist- 
ence. Strictly speaking * conscience can not be constrained. 
It moves spontaneously or not at all. The vow of unques- 
tioning obedience taken by a Jesuit promised virtually the 
dethronement of conscience and the extinction of morality. 
The Church would vainly require conscience to command 
and approve, to prohibit and condemn, otherwise than 
according to standards which conscience itself recognizes ; 
but the Church may succeed in imposing her own standards 
of right and wrong. This was achieved for Judaism with so 
baleful effect that Christ and, after him, Paul expressly for- 
bade submitting to human legislation in morals. God is to 
be accepted as the sole law-giver, sole judge. 

But the admitted autonomy of conscience indicates the 
proper authority of the Church in morals. Self-directed, 
man finds out his fallibility. How shall he obtain safe 
guidance? Is the Decalogue sufficiently explicit? Is the 
law of love sufficiently simple? The Ten Commandments 
hardly specify every duty, and love, while it furnishes the 
motive of the obedient, often heightens their perplexity. 
Only the indifferent can decide all cases of conscience oft 
hand. Neither Hebrews nor Christians haye gathered ade- 
quate moral directions from the Book alone. Its principles 


* By conscience is here meant that faculty, or sum of faculties, which, 
recognizing moral distinctions, imposes moral requirements, and approves 
or condemns conduct. The popular use of the word has this comprehen- 
siveness, and a comprehensive word is convenient for the present purpose. 
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needed to be unfolded in order to be applied. This has 
been done for them. Is not Christendom pervaded by 
ethical sentiments unfelt in earlier times? Even at the 
present do not some Christian nations walk in the day while 
others doze in moral twilight? The ethical judgments of our 
generation have been formed by centuries of experience, 
and the individual conscience not only may, it actually does 
and must, avail itself of the common advantage. Some one 
may outrun the current sentiment. It is for him to lead 
the Church onward. But even he sets out from the point 
furnished to the men of his day, and they must advance 
with him, or little is gained for the next generation. The 
Church may not lawfully lay its traditions on the individual, 
but he could in no case construct de novo a sounder ethics 
for himself. 

The claim of the Church to moral discernment is not based 
merely on her progressive interpretation of Scriptural pre- 
cepts. The Christian consciousness fairly deserves the credit 
of discovering moral obligations. For example, the Bible 
does not condemn gambling, but the Church does. It 
may safely be taken for granted that the Church never pro- 
tests against an indulgence which has escaped prohibition 
in the Bible, until her protest is imperatively required. 
The probabilities are, further, that the protest will be with- 
drawn too early, rather than urged too long. 

While, therefore, the Church can hardly otherwise so 
imperil morality as in enslaving conscience, on the other 
hand the individual can not escape the influence of his moral 
environment, nor reasonably hope to attain a moral senti- 
ment more refined than that which is fostered by the Church. 

5. Quite similar is the relative. office of the Church and 
the believer in respect of Christian doctrine. In no earlier 
age has there been so general protest against ecclesiastical 
dominion over beliefs. ‘‘The right of private judgment” 
is now conceded amongst all who accept the name of 
Protestant, and is secure from violation wherever the spirit 
of the century rules. To private study and personal pro- 
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fession the Church owes its return to the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and the unfolding of the deeper meaning and rela- 
tions of doctrines. 

It is, however, precisely at the time when personal free- 
dom of faith is securely guaranteed, that the service of the 
Church to theology needs and begins to be widely recog- 
nized. Assured liberty makes us willing,.alarm at innova- 
tion constrains us, to give ear to the Church. She decides 
upon those vital doctrines concerning which certainty is 
attainable. Her accepted beliefs constitute orthodoxy. If 
now the instinctive loyalty of most minds to orthodoxy be 
called upon to justify itself, an answer is not far to seek. 
The doctrines which all spiritual men, in all generations 
since the apostles have found in the Scriptures and tested 
by religious experience must be accepted as a right interpre- 
tation of both; otherwise the Bible is a book which no 
qualified person has ever understood, and the inner life of 
believers is uniformly misleading. Neither exegesis nor intui- 
tion furnishes a foothold for the Christian who protests 
against the settled faith of the Church.* 

Still further, the strain and pain felt by a sober-minded 
man in breaking merely from his own denomination, and, 
on the other hand, the steady: convergence of evangelical 
Christians toward agreement after centuries of disputing and 
defining, not only show the vigor with which the thought 
of the Church assimilates the thought of individuals, but 
also assure us that the very structure of the human mind 
compels it to suspect eccentricity of belief. It is with 
novel doctrines as with new fruits: The experimenter now . 
and then produces a valuable seedling, but he gets hundreds 


* The doctrines affirmed by a consensus of Christians are neither few nor 
unimportant. They cover the entire substance of the Gospel. Among 
them these are noteworthy: That God is one, and infinite in all excellen- 
cies; that Jesus Christ is divine and Savior; that the Holy Spirit is re- 
newer and sanctifier; that faith upon Christ is a condition, for adults, 
of justification, regeneration, and sanctification; that all the dead shall 
arise, and all men be rewarded according to their deeds. Definition and 
defense of these doctrines are matters on which there are various approaches, 
or want of approach, to agreement. 
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of worthless sorts toa single good one. Happily a few adven- 
turous spirits are willing to take the odds; but it is well for 
most people that they prefer to stock their orchards with 
the established varieties. 

6. The issue of sound doctrine is a healthful Christian 
life. In this sphere, also, the individual and the Church 
discharge reciprocal offices, The special opportunity of the 
individual to serve the Church is in its social meetings; 
that of the Church to serve the individual is in its pub- 
lic worship. 

Perhaps the ‘‘conference meeting’’ most nearly resem- 
bles the ordinary gatherings of the apostolic Church. The 
Church enjoys her full advantage when, from youngest to 
eldest, from simplest to wisest, ‘‘every one hath a psalm, 
hath a doctrine,’”’ hath somewhat of his own for the edify- 
ing of all. Yet it is doubtful if he that speaks or prays 
does not gain, in return, a larger benefit than he confers. 

What the Church may rightfully expect from this agency 
she must neither exact nor neglect. By insisting upon the 
participation of all, the Church converts what is properly 
an office rendered to herself into her own office for the 
individual. One great body of Protestants has, from the 
beginning, sought by social meetings to impress on each 
member the fullest measure of the Church’s care. Charac- 
teristic results are seen in the dreary routine of her ‘‘class- 
meetings’’ and, still more, in the strikingly uniform type 
of her denominational piety. At an opposite extreme 
another and smaller society, deferring exclusively to indi- 
vidual impulse, limits the function of one for all, of all 
for one, to the sometimes delightful, but in the long run 
oppressive, sense of silence before God. 

The public service on the Lord’s-day is the highest and 
most powerful act of the Church, as such, for edification and 
aggression ; because there, in some way, the common faith, 
longings, and worship of the Church find public utterance. 
How meager that Christian life which shuns the influence ~ 
of the Church’s worship; yet how ill-developed, how essen- 
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tially childish those lives that unduly depend upon it. Spir- 
ituality will be fullest when the Church fosters in her 
members private devotion and personal activity, while they, 
in turn, enter heartily into her common life. 

7. It remains to be noted that the widest application 
of the law of reciprocal obligation and advantage is found 
in the relation of the universal Church to the individual 
heathen. What it does for him it does in double measure 
for itself. The resurgent influence of foreign missions has 
swept the Church’s life up to its highest levels. When she 
has spoken by her missionary, be he monk or minister, 
her heart has been warmed, her mind enlightened, her con- 
science quickened, her force doubled, her activities diver- 
sified, her sons and her daughters multiplied and ennobled. 
Be the direct success of missions greater or less, delight and 
persistence in them are conditions of the Church’s own 
prosperity. 

But how impressive a spectacle they afford of what-the 
entire mass of believers may do for one man! The body 
of Christ lays its living heart on the dead heart of a pagan, 
and life passes into him. That it is the act of the whole 
Church is to be hereafter more and more apparent, not 
only because the Church, as a whole, will take part in mis- 
sions, but because the heathen will presently recognize that 
the inner source of the life of Christendom is Christianity. 
That formidable power which dominates the world as no 
ancient conqueror did—the physical power of Christian 
nations—that penetrating and stimulating spirit which finds 
itself everywhere so much at home that every people fancy 
themselves its nearest kin—the genial spirit of modern civ- 
ilization—that power and that spirit were called into being 
by Christianity. Where this is‘recognized, Christianity will 
be recommended by them, as already in Japan. When 
such a conviction is wide-spread, the march of our religion 
will be as resistless as the march of our armies. It does 
not follow that the best type of convert will be thus se- 
cured ; a similar process resulted in the semi-conversion of 


. 
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European peoples; but it exhibits the power of the many 
that acknowledge Christ over a stranger who-has not 
bowed to him. 

The future must yet further illustrate the solidarity 
of the Church by correcting the evils that spring from a 
rapid extension of her territory. As has been seen, the 
present beliefs of the Church were wrought by all her gen- 
erations. No new torch must be lit in Asia or Africa, no 
outlandish Christianity allowed to spread among the strange 
races of those far continents. We must teach their teachers. 
Christian schools, guided by European or American mis- 
sionaries, must perpetuate that simplicity and unity of essen- 
tial beliefs which are our birthright. We can train ‘foreign 
evangelists, although we can not hope to evangelize foreign 
peoples. This is the gift, not chiefly of our missionary age, 


.but of all ages that have studied and wrought the truth, 


not alone of the holy Church throughout all the world, but 
of the general assembly in heaven, to the one man who, in 
any part of the earth, hears the good news to-day. 

In closing this study of the life of the Church it may be 
not unfitting to confess that the explicit statement of a law 
does not make its application easy. If it be in any degree 
apparent that society and the individual, in religions as in 
all other relations, secure most by yielding most, each to the 
other, it still remains the problem of every Church officer 
how to adjust the counter claims of the Church and its mem- 
bers. To the inexperienced the solution may appear of 
trivial simplicity ; to the weary and disheartened it. may seem 
beyond reach. In any case, we must recognize the agen- 
cies at work in order to deal wisely with them. The con- 
flict of forces offers the problem, the discipline of forces 
prepares the triumph, of the militant Church. 
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Articte II. 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WHITEFIELD. 


BY JOHN T. PERRY, ESQ. 


Wer: we in search of evidence to establish the Biblical 
statement that man was created innocent, and sank into 
corruption and moral darkness solely through willfully clos- 
ing his ¢yes to the light he enjoyed, we need not go back 
to the remote past. The process has been more than once 
repeated in Christian lands, and even in our own day we 
may perceive its malign workings. 

Man’s preference of the sensible and materialistic to the 
spiritual may be seen in the speedy apostasy of the early 
Church into formalism. The deadening work had reached 
its culmination when Luther raised the apostolic war cry, * 
‘‘The just shall live by faith.” Yet, within a century 
after, we find John Robinson lamenting that the reformed 
Churches on the continent of Europe could not look beyond 
Luther and Calvin, and within one hundred ‘years more 
continental Protestantism, and, to a less degree, English dis- 
sent, became petrified. Dead orthodoxy survived for awhile, 
to give place to those natural results of religious torpor, 
Arianism, Socinianism, and their posterity, rationalism and 
open infidelity. 

The English establishment vibrated between semi-Roman 
sacerdotalism and extreme latitudinarianism. Often it com- 
bined the arrogance and narrowness of high ritual with a 
creed but little in advance of deism. At best, the head 
rather than the heart swayed prelate, priest, and people. 

The line of march in all periods of religious declension 
is in the same direction, though the routes may seem to 
differ. As all rivers finally reach the sea, so defection from 
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the one great principle that God has given a supernatural reve- 
lation, to be interpreted reverently and intelligently, but not 
to be judged a priori by our intellectual conceptions of what 
we would like or expect a revelation to be, inevitably cul- 
minate in infidelity. The heart is generally the first traitor, 
and, once disaffected, captures the head. 

In England, one hundred and fifty years ago, unbelief was 
as arrogantly dominant as it now is under the leadership of 
the Huxley-Spencer school. Bishop Butler, in the preface 
to his ‘‘ Analogy,” declares it to be a common conviction 
that Christianity was past defending. Its champions, for 
the most part, contented themselves with frigid arguments 
to show that the balance of proof was on the, Christian 
side, just as ome contributors to the Contemporary. and other 
reviews are now doing in reply to the skeptical champions. 

On this side of the Atlantic the apostasy had not gone 
so far. Books and pamphlets did not then cross the ocean 
in every steamer, and the men of 1730-40 were the not 
remote heirs of colonists who had counted all as loss for 
Christ, and had founded theocratic communities on our 
eastern shore. Yet though there was little open infidelity— 
Jeremy Dummer was the only skeptic of note, and he 
was living in England—and Arianism, embryonic or full- 
fledged, was veiled beneath the indefinite name of Armin- 
ianism, there was a vast amount of dead formalism. The 
early colonies made church membership a prerequisite to 
office holding, and thus put a premium on_ hypocrisy. 
Later, the half-way covenant filled the churches with mem- 
bers who made no pretense of being regenerated. So many 
ministers were confessedly without religious assurance, or 
even religious experiences, that grave arguments were em- 
ployed to prove that an unconverted pastor might lawfully 
exercise the sacred calling. A few Baptist churches pro- 
tested against this condition of things, but they were too 
scattered and too weak to make their voices heard in most 
parts of the land. 

The awakening which began under the labors of Jona- 
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than Edwards in 1735, and, five years later, the more gen- 
eral religious movement under Whitefield and the Tennants, 
changed all this. The death sleep was broken, and the 
bitter opposition which the revivalists encountered at the 
hands of formalistic Arminians and concealed Arians only 
showed how far the quiet movement of disintegration 
had gone. Scores of ministers—saying nothing of hun- 
dreds of church members—confessed to Whitefield that 
they had known no converting work in their hearts until 
‘his appeals, thundered in their ears, drove them first to 
despair, and finally forced them, in humble submission, 
to the Redeemer’s feet. Henceforth evangelical doctrine 
and experimental religion have been the acknowledged 
essentials to membership in every church in America which 
makes any pretensions to orthodoxy. Yet, as the great 
grandchildren of the fervent Puritans and the godly Pil- 
grims largely became mere formalists, may not the great 
grandchildren of the eighteenth century evangelists have 
equally strayed from the narrow path? Where are the 
revivals of even thirty years ago? Where are the pun- 
gent convictions of sin which characterized the converts 
of former generations? The churches have more than 
kept pace with the growth of the nation during the past 
eighty or ninety years, but can the last two decades sustain 
a comparison with those which preceded them? If num- 
bers betray no falling off, if philanthropy shows that the 
fires on the altar of consecrated love have not burned to 
ashes, where is there the deep heart searching, where 
the avoidance of worldly conformity, where the brave re- 
proof of sin that marked the Church in its days of 
aggressive warfare? 

It is a coincidence, if nothing more, that the leading 
churches have often deadened as their theological semi- 
naries have progressed. Not that learning, when pursued 
as the means to consecrated usefulness, is to be despised, 
but when professors, as at Andover, are mainly busy in 
seeing how far a plain creed may be bent and stretched to 














accord with modern rationalism; when one of them declares 
that he has not yet made up his mind as to what the Scrip- 
tures teach concerning the future destiny of the wicked; 
when a well-known Congregational minister indulges in such 
‘freedom of faith” that the leading Unitarian quarterly ' 
of England openly thanks him for using orthodox phrase- 
ology to conceal internally Unitarian thought, it is time to 
call a halt, and remind the people that the first great steps 
in heresy have always been taken by the ministers. The 
laity may. be illogical and fantastic in their views, but they | 
are never the first intentionally to desert the staridards. 
German ministers and professors were the pioneer ration- 
alists in the country where unbelief has now gone to seed. 
American Congregational ministers eighty years ago boasted 
in their letters to Belsham how they were quietly under- 
mining the orthodoxy of the New Englanders. Belsham 
was foolish enough to print these in his ‘‘ Life of Theoph- 
ilus Lindsey.” Dr. Morse, the geographer, republished 
the tell-tale correspondence in this country, and thus the 
Congregational laity were made fully aware for the first 
time that a Unitarian mine had been dug beneath their 
feet. The Congregationalists of the present day have ample 





| reason for looking about them; the Presbyterians have 
been agitated by the advocacy of the so-called ‘‘ higher 

' criticism” in influential theological circles, and subsequent 

events have shown that the Southern Baptists were not 

needlessly alarmed when they checked the dissemination of 

the same criticism from a professional chair at Louisville. 

Mutatis mutandis, there is much in the present situation that 

recalls the years just preceding Whitefield’s first visit to 

America. Then, his seraphic eloquence, the outpouring 

: of a heart burning with love to God and man roused both 
pulpit and pew from sleep, recalled the clergy from their 

quarrels over polity and abstruse metaphysics to the weightier 

matters of the law, and drove money-getting worldlings 

from their merchandise to the house of prayer. Would 

not like appeals, with the blessing of God’s Spirit, arouse 
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torpid preachers and people to-day? Could the subtlest 
criticism resist deep convictions of sin? The human heart 
and its needs are the same in all ages. Is not the one great 
want of our age a thoroughly consecrated pulpit? May 
not the lack of 1739 be the missing link of 1884? If so, 
why should not 1885 furnish in richer abundauce what was 
the peculiar blessing of 1740? 

History has been described as philosophy teaching by 
example, and one of these examples may not be uninter- 
esting, especially as much of its material has never before 
appeared in a form accessible to the mass of readers. 
Rockingham, the south-eastern and only seaboard county 
of New Hampshire, is a fertile and undulating region, gen- 
erally free from that accumulation of rocks which is the 
unpleasant peculiarity of many parts of the State. A cen- 
tury and a half ago it was relatively more prosperous than 
now. It was heavily timbered, and ship building was an 
extensive and lucrative industry, while its fisheries supplied 
the European and West Indian markets. Portsmouth, its 
only seaport, rivaled Boston in population, in wealth, and, 
as the residence of a royal governor and other celebrities, 
in social magnificence. Its splendid houses, even now in 
their decay, are unsurpassed by those of any other-of our 
old-time cities. Exeter, at the head of tide water, fourteen 
miles distant, founded in 1638 by Anne Hutchinson’s 
brother-in-law, John Wheelwright, has long shared with 
Portsmouth the joint honors of a county-seat. Since 1783 
it has been the seat of Phillips Academy, an institution 
which gave Webster, Everett, and other eminent men their 
earlier education, and which, with the Phillips Academy of 
Andover, Massachusetts, enjoys a reputation that has been 
obscured perhaps, but not diminished, through the multi- 
plication of younger rivals. This academy has just sought 
a principal in Ohio, the Rev. W. Q. Scott, D. D., late 
president of the State University at Columbus. The choice 
mainly turned on the fact that the trust deed of Dr. Phil- 


lips, the founder of the institution, expressly provides that 
VoL. VIII, No. 25—2 
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the principal must be a member in full standing of a 
church professing a thoroughly orthodox creed. He must 
be a finished scholar likewise, and a union of these qualifi- 
cations has been hard to find in our degenerate days. In 
Dr. Phillips’s provision we find George Whitefield speak- 
ing, and thus the influence of the great evangelist is no less 
potent now than when he lived on earth. His good has 
not been interred with his bones. 

In 1740 Exeter had only one church, a Congregational. 
Church and state were then united, and every tax-payer 
must contribute to the support of the parish minister. The 
Rev. John Odlin had been pastor of Exeter since 1706. 
He was a man of exemplary character, well to do pecuni- 
arily, and of influential family. He was now near sixty 
years of age, and as he was not over strong, it was intended 
that his son Woodbridge should be his colleague. In this 
purpose he was educated at Harvard College, and the town 
bore his expenses. He was much loved by his fellow- 
citizens, and the arrangement pleased every one. In the 
year above mentioned, George Whitefield began his tri- 
umphal march from Philadelphia, via New York, to Boston. 
His fame traveled faster. While he was yet in New York 
Dr. Coleman, of the Brattle Street Church, Boston, learned 
of his work, and was among the first to welcome him to 
the New England capital. His visit was a triumph. The 
royal governor, Belcher, was among the most devoted of 
his followers; no church was large enough to contain his 
audiences, and at first the dignitaries of Harvard College 
were among his friends. Whitefield was, however, his 
Master’s servant. He preached the truth, cut where it 
might, and soon dead orthodoxy and covert heresy were 
wrathfully aroused. He might have spoken more prudently, 
and been less personal in some of his remarks, but he was 
a young man, not yet twenty-six, and, after all, he probed 
actual wounds. The human heart is no less opposed to 
searching truths when it beats beneath the professor’s 
gown than when its pulsations are concealed by the flaunt- 
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ing robes of vice—hence Whitefield stirred up a veritable 
hornet’s nest. 

To use his favorite word, he ‘‘ranged”’ around New 
England during this his first tour. He did not actually 
visit Exeter, but passed through some of the adjoining 
towns; and, in a few weeks, a number of Exeter’s most 
distinguished and influential citizens were among his con- 
verts. Whitefield was soon followed by Gilbert Tennant, 
and by numerous evangelists recently awakened. They 
were not all judicious men, and hence various ministers 
really orthodox, as Mr. Odlin seems to have been, con- 
demned the whole movement because of the misconduct 
of some of its advocates. On the other hand, those who 
favored it, including some of his relatives and warmest 
friends, ‘urged that they had never known the way of life 
until the awakening began. Controversy ran high, and 
when, in May, 1743, a parish meeting was called to settle— 
as a matter of form—Mr. Odlin’s son, Woodbridge, as his 
colleague, a third of the flock, perhaps, protested against 
what had been deemed a matter of course. The revi- 
valists, being in a minority, .were outvoted. They then 
seceded from the Church, and, in the following year, set up 
one of their own with forty-one members. They were 
still] compelled to pay taxes to the First Church, and several 
years elapsed before they were relieved by being legally 
incorporated into the Second Parish. 

In 1755 a council recommended mutual confession on 
the part of the two Churches, bat not until 1788 were they 
sufficiently reconciled to hold a joint communion. Both 
still exist, and both are orthodox. It is a queer illustra- 
tion, however, of the uncertainty of all earthly things that 
after the death of the first pastor of the Second Church, the 
Rev. Daniel Rogers, who was converted while a tutor at 
Harvard, through Whitefield’s preaching, the organization 
languished. Early in the present century a number of 
attendants at the First Church, who were of Unitarian 
proclivities, seceded and filled the vacant pews of the 
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Second. They employed Unitarian preachers, and_ finally 
called one of them to be their pastor. Between his call and 
his installation the reading of Worcester’s letters to Chan- 
ning turned him into a devout Calvinist. Strong, but not 
obtrusive in his views, he kept his flock together, and when 
he retired from a long pastorate had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the great majority of his people were in sub- 
stantial agreement with him. 

In 1745 Whitefield was a second time in New England, 
and visited his followers in Exeter. Mr. Odlin met him 
at the outskirts of the town and warned him out of his 
parish—the -new church had yet no legal existence—but jit 
is hardly necessary to say that the injunction was not heeded. 
Among the listeners was John Phillips, a native of Andover, 
a graduate of Harvard, and a candidate for the ministry. 
After hearing Whitefield preach, he concluded that he had 
no vocation for the pulpit, and declined a call that had 
been extended by the Second Church. But he was none 
the less a Christian. He embarked in trade, became very 
rich for his day, and having no children by either of his two 
marriages, made the public his heirs. Alone he founded 
Phillips Exeter Academy, giving it over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In conjunction with his brother and nephews 
he established the kindred institution at Andover, estab- 
lished a professorship at Dartmouth College, sent generous 
subscriptions to Princeton, and elsewhere distributed large 
sums for the promotion of genuine piety and sound learn- 
ing. He was an austere man, the terror of young children, 
especially of trespassers on his fruit trees, and, while alive, 
was deemed penurious. He was saving for the Lord, how- 
ever, and not for himself. There were then no theological 
seminaries, and his hope was that Exeter Academy would 
prove a training school for young ministers. Events have 
probably rendered the complete realization of this plan im- 
possible, but none. can read the following extracts from his 
deed of trust without respect for the earnest piety of the 
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man, and for his union of practical common sense with the 
keenest and most genuine spiritual perceptions: 


“Tt shall ever be considered as a principal duty of the instructors 
to regulate the temper, to enlarge the minds, and form the morals of 
the youth committed to their care, . . . But above all it is expected 
that the attention of instructors to the disposition of the minds and 
morals of the youth under their charge will exceed every other care, 
well considering that though goodness without knowledge, as it re- 
spects others, is weak and feeble, yet knowledge without goodness 
is dangerous, and that both united form the noblest character and 
lay the surest foundation of usefulness to mankind. It is, therefore, 
required that they most attentively and rigorously guard against the 
earliest irregularities; that they frequently delineate in their natural 
colors the depravity and odiousness of vice and the beauty and 
amiableness of virtue. . . . These and all the doctrines and du- 
ties of our holy Christian religion, nothing founded on human author- 
ity, will be proved by Scripture testimony. And whereas the most 
wholesome precepts, without frequent repetitions, may prove ineffec- 
tual, it is further required of the instructors that they not only urge 
and re-urge, but continue, from day to day, to impress these in- 
structions; and let them ever remember that the design of this insti- 
tution can never be answered without their persevering, incessant atten- 
tion to this duty.” 


Among Whitefield’s most earnest friends during his 
second visit was the Rev. Nicholas Gilman, minister of 
Durham, New Hampshire, and son of a leading citizen of 
Exeter. He was a young man of delicate constitution, and 
his excessive evangelistic labors soon broke down his health. 
He died in 1748, in his forty-first year. Very sensitive, 
and of almost womanly gentleness, he could yet be bold as 
a lion when. the occasion came. Rarely has Christian 
reproof been more faithfully or skillfully administered than 
in two letters which have only seen the light in a history 
of the Gilman family published a few years ago. 

In 1745 Sir William Pepperell was organizing his expe- 
dition against the French city of Louisbourg. Whitefield, 
who was in Portsmouth at the time, warmly indorsed the 
movement, and praised Pepperell as a Christian hero. 
Young Mr. Gilman—he was about thirty-six years old—was 
grieved, and, on his return from Portsmouth to Durham, a 
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few miles distant, thus addressed the great evangelist under 
date of March 3, 1744-45: 


“I awoke heavy this morning, and found reason to be ashamed 
of myself; but, upon seeking to our kind Master, he was pleased to 
show me what I must do (not by dreams or visions or lot, but by his 
Word and Spirit), to write to you in love. And I can truly say, that 
if I appear beside myself in this matter, the love of Christ constrains me. 
I have loved you tenderly now about five years, even before I saw your 
face, and if I should ever feel any other disposition towards you, it. 
would be a matter of great grief to me. But why do I make any 
apology while you are willing to know what the matter is, and I must 
speak plain as to ye affair that concerns me most especially? It was 
what occurred at General Pepperell’s house. Recall to mind, dear sir, 
did you not openly and explicitly thank Almighty God that he had put it 
into his heart to go on this expedition? Did you not bless God in be- 
half of the society that he had inclined him to leave all for Christ? 
Did you not tell Almighty God how sure we were that the general was 
not, that he could not be, influenced by any secular motives? And 
did you pray thus by the Spirit of God or Word of God, or con- | 
sistent with known truth? Indeed, these are glorious things, if true. 
You might well, dear sir, praise the Lord on this account, and do it 
before him too, were you sure he was free from every spark of pride 
and self-righteousness; but to me it seems encomium enough for an 
immortal. What greater could be said? And your blessing God for it 
must pass for compliment till you are sufficiently satisfied of the truth. 
And are you so, indeed, dear sir? Permit me to be free; I hope you 
love and choose that I should be so. And how were you satisfied that 
he has this precious faith, and is ready to sacrifice all his great estate 
and honors, his friends, relatives, and life for the cause of Christ? Are 
you sufficiently sure that his call is from above, that he was moved by 
the Holy Ghost to this expedition? Were you sure enough to tell the 
Lord God so, that he could not be influenced by any secular motives? 
Might not his honor be greatly concerned when it was offered him and 
put upon him, first to consider, and then to comply with the motion ? 
Would it be no advantage to his estate to win the place? May he not 
have a prospect of doubling his wealth and honors if crowned with 
success? What demonstration has he given of being so entirely de- 
voted to the Lord? He has a vast many talents, Is it an easy thing for 
so wise a man to become a fool for Christ, so great a man to become 
a little child, so rich a man to crowd in at the strait gate of conver- 
sion, and make so little noise? Dear sir, inquire solemnly into the 
ground of the Lord’s controversy with you? Should he leave you to 
daub with untempered mortar, where are you then? You have fought 
valiantly for the Lord of Hosts, and blessed be his name for all he has 
wrought by you! May you shine yet more and more, and as you have 
been kind to the poor, be not merciless to the rich. If you see good to 
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encourage the expedition, be fully satisfied the project was formed in 
heaven. Was the Lord first consulted in the affair? Did they wait 
for his counsel? May the good Lord direct you and me in all his ways, 
I beg an interest in. your prayers. Let this be a secret between us. 
That the Lord would abundantly prosper your labors for the good of 
souls is the prayer of, reverend sir, your unworthy brother and fellow- 
believer in the Gospel of Christ, NICHOLAS GILMAN.” 


Nor was this all. Having rebuked his spiritual father, 
the young preacher called the great chieftain to account. 
On the same day he wrote to Sir William Pepperell as 
follows: 


‘‘ HONORED S1R,—The wise man observes in the multitude of coun- 
selors there is safety. As many have written you letters, permit me 
to add one to the number. You are engaging in an expedition in 
which you would willingly act safely. I had not opportunity when at 
your house on Saturday to say much; what was wanting then I would 
supply by writing. My soul is concerned for you that you should act 
clearly and uprightly in so important an affair; that you look well to 
your call if you promise yourself success in the name of the Lord. If 
the Lord Jesus Christ sets you on works you may look to him for wages, 
otherwise not. Doyou, indeed, love the Lord? Youhad need love him 
well to hazard all for him. Do you truly love his people, not in word 
and tongue only, but in deed and in truth. Do you make the Lord 
your guide and counselor in ye affair. Honored sir, these are questions 
of weight and worth thinking of. If you have a soul great as that hero 
David of old, you will ask of the Lord, and not go till he bid you—Da- 
vid would not. But now you will say, how shall I inquire, and how 
expect to be resolved? We are not to look for express revelation 
immediate. If you are sincerely desirous to know and do your duty in 
‘ yt and every other respect and seek of God in faith, you shall know that 
and every thing else needful, one thing after another, as fast as you are 
prepared for it. Keep such a fast as you find directed in the fifty- 
eighth of Isaiah, and see if your light does not spring up as the 
morning. The Lord is as good as his Word—take him at his Word. 
Try how good he is by trusting him, then I make no doubt you will 
tell how kind you find him. But God will doubtless humble such as 
leave him out of their schemes as though his Providence was not at 
all concerned in the matter, whereas his blessing is all in all. 

“ NICHOLAS GILMAN.” 


How these admonitions were received we are not in- 
formed. We only know that Whitefield gave Pepperell, 
Nil desperandum, Christo duce (nothing should be despaired 
of when Christ is the leader), as the motto for his banner; 
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that Louisbourg was taken, and that great was the rejoicing 
thereupon throughout New England. As has been said, 
Mr. Gilman died in 1748. He was buried in Exeter, 
where one may still read on his tombstone that— 

‘‘He was endowed with many amiable and useful accomplish- 
ments. His manners were grave, easy, and pleasant. He was exem- 
plary in extensive charity and beneficence, eminent in piety ; self-denial 
and victory over ye world. A fervent, sound, persuasive preacher, 
abounding in the work of the Lord. He is now departed and (as we 
hope) sleeps in Jesus. Let us follow him wherein he followed Christ. 
Abi amice, tuam respice finem.” 

Whitefield visited New Hampshire in 1754, and again in 
1763, each time including Exeter in his tour. Of these 
calls we have no records. His old adversary, Mr. Odlin, 
died in the former year, and his son and colleague, Wood- 
bridge Odlin, became sole occupant of his pulpit. We 
have no reason for supposing that he was ever reconciled 
to the revival, for all attempts to unite the First and Second 
Churches' failed. Still his sermons, some of which have 
been preserved since his death in 1776 to the present 
day, are as orthodox in tone as could be desired. If 
they lack any thing it is, perhaps, that quality so hard to 
describe, but whose absence is always detected, which the 
French call onction. 

In 1770, the great evangelist came to America for the 
last time. He was now greatly broken in health, vomiting 
blood almost daily; yet, when once the languor of disease 
was temporarily conquered, he was as eloquent and per- 
suasive as.ever. His heart was in his work. He sadly 
complained that one sermon on each week day and three on 
Sunday were as much as he could accomplish. On Satur- 
day, September 29th, he traveled fourteen miles from Ports- 
mouth to Exeter, delivering an exhortation at an interven- 
ing town. He was bound for Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
twelve miles beyond Exeter, where he intended to preach 
for his old friend, Mr. Parsons. Though very faint and 
weary he yielded to the persuasions of his followers in 
Exeter, and designed occupying Mr. Rogers’s church, a 
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building long since torn down. The crowd was so great, 
however, that he removed to the front yard of a house just 
opposite, which is still standing. There he spoke for 
two hours from the text, ‘‘ Examine yourselves, whether 
you be in the faith.” Just before he began a friend said, 
‘Sir, you are more fit to go to bed than to preach.” 
‘‘True, sir,” he replied, clasping his hands and looking 
reverently upwards, adding solemnly, ‘‘Lord Jesus I am 
weary in thy work, but not of it. .If I have not yet fin- 
ished my course, let me go and speak for thee once more 
in the fields, seal thy truth, and come home and die!” 

He then mounted a rude platform—one authority says a 
hogshead. An aged relative of the writer, then a young 
man, and long since deceased, who listened to the sermon, 
described it as not equal to the preacher’s former efforts. 
Other, and perhaps more competent witnesses, say that in 
the beginning he appeared sluggish and exhausted, but, 
kindling with his subject, was heard to the very extremity 
of the large audience. Portraying the insufficiency of works 
to secure salvation, he cried in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Works! 
works! a man get to heaven by works! I would as soon 
think of climbing to thé moan on a rope of sand!” Still 
another hearer says that his very appearance as he rose was 
a sermon in itself. He struggled to speak, and finally said: 

“I go to rest prepared; my sun has arisen, and by aid from 
heaven, has given light tomany. It is now about to set for—no, it is about 
to rise to the zenith of immortal glory. I have outlived many on earth, 
but they can not outlive me in heaven. O, thought divine! I shall soon 
be in a world where time, age, pain, and sorrow are unknown. My body 
fails, my spirit expands. How willingly would I live forever to preach 
Christ! But I die to be with him.” 

The discourse produced a marked effect, which was inten- 
sified a day or two later when it was learned that the 
preacher had died at Newburyport, the next morning, of an 
attack of asthma, or more probably of angina pectoris. 
Among his hearers at Newcastle near Portsmouth, a day or 
two before he went to Exeter, was a young man named 
Benjamin Randall. The truths taught convicted the youth 
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of sin, but failed to subdue his heart. When, however, he 
heard that Whitefield was no more, and that he had spoken 
to him for the last time, conviction seized him, and the 
future founder of the Free Baptists became a child of God. 

Whitefield ate his last dinner at the house of Daniel 
Gilman, an aged and wealthy merchant, and an elder 
brother of the Rev. Nicholas Gilman. The building still 
stands, a stone’s throw from his preaching-place, though it 
has been somewhat modernized. Mr. Gilman was a most 
devout Christian, and not only prayed daily that his death 
might be sudden, but kept all his financial interests in such 
a state that the desired summons might not find them dis- 
ordered. On Sunday, October 15, 1780, the congregation 
of the Second Church had just risen for prayer, when he 
fell back dead. His prayer had been answered. It is a 
curious coincidence that another relative died suddenly in 
church about the same time, though, we believe, there was 
no desire for such an end in his case. This double fatality 
so frightened # youthful kinsman, who was not religiously 
inclined, that he did not enter a church for a dozen years! 

Whitefield’s traveling companion, Mr. Richard Smith, 
in describing his last hours at Newburyport, says that he 
was so tired that he went to his room after supper, asking 
his host to officiate at family worship. Dr. Abel Stevens, 
however, in his ‘‘History of Methodism,” adds a circum- 
stance on the authority of a daughter of Mr. Parsons, which 
is too characteristic and beautiful not to be true: 

““*T am tired,’ said Whitefield, ‘and must go to bed.’ He took a 
candle, and was hastening to his chamber. The sight of the people 
(who had gathered about the door) moved him, and, pausing upon the 
staircase, he began to speak to them. He had preached his last ser- 
mon; this was to be his last, exhortation. There he stood, the crowd 
in the hall gazing up at him with tearful eyes, as Elisha at the ascend- 
ing prophet. His voice flowed.on until the candle which he held in his 
hand burned away and went out in its socket/ The next morning, he 
was not, for God had taken him.” 

One hundred and fourteen years have elapsed since 
Whitefield last spoke in Exeter. Of course all who heard 
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him have passed from the world. Yet aged people still pre- 
serve traditions of his eloquence and of-his influence, derived 
from their elders. The writer has himself known those who 
could bear testimony to the mighty power of the evangel- 
ist, and regrets now, when too late, that he did not benefit 
by their knowledge as he might have done. The New 
Hampshire Congregational Association, a few years ago, 
voted that a monument should be erected on Whitefield’s 
last preaching-place. The present occupants of the house 
in whose front ‘yard he stood, objected, and so nothing 
has been done in the matter. There is a convenient spot a 
few rods off, at the junction of the streets between which 
Daniel Gilman’s house still lies, and this location seems to 
answer all the requirements. In this new country of ours 
there are not many shrines consecrated by heavenly agso- 
ciations, but in scores of places, from Maine to Georgia, 
‘Whitefield has left an influence that is not yet dead. No- 
where are there pleasanter or more abundant associations 
with his memory than in Exeter. Whatevef the dissensions 
of the past, however much many of the men of to-day have 
strayed from his standard, all now believe that— 


“ Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life, 
And he that forged and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” 
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AN APOSTLE OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE Preussische Jahrbiicher For SerTEMBER, 1883, BY Rev. Henry 
S. Burracg, D. D., PorTLtanp, Maine. 


WHENEVER, at the present time, the name ‘‘ Anabaptist”’ 
is mentioned, the majority think only of the fanatical sect 
which, under the leadership of John of Leyden, established 
the. kingdom of the ‘‘New Jerusalem” at Miinster. The 
history of the religious ideas whose caricature appears in 
the communism at Miinster, however, in no wise connects 
itself with the beginning and end of that short episode. 


There were ‘‘ Baptists” long before the Miinster rebellion, 
and in all the centuries that have followed, in spite of the 
severest persecutions, there have been parties which, as Bap- 
tists or ‘‘ Mennonites,’’ have secured a permanent position 
in many lands. The extent of the Baptist movement in the 
first period of its growth is at present very considerably 
undervalued in cultivated circles. When the victory of 
Lutheranism on the one hand, and of Catholicism on the 
other, had been secured in Germany, all the conquered 
parties, however strong they may have been at any time, 
were banished from literature and from the consideration 
of posterity. The men who were their champions, and the 
writings in which they expressed themselves, were and remain 
proscribed, and already every religious body, eager to pre- 
serve the orthodoxy of its members, seeks to wipe out the 


* Dr. Keller is archivist of the city of Miinster, and has given much at- 
tention to the history of the Anabaptists, In 1880 he published his Geschichte 
der Wiedertauifer und thres Reichs su Miinster, Since the publication of this 
paper he has published, under the same title, Zin Ajpostel der Weidertaufer, a 
life of John Denck, Both are works of great interest and value, 
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remembrance of its former opponents. A Lutheran pastor, 
well known in scientific circles, very justly remarked a short 
time ago, that until within a few decades it was almost 
forgotten what a significant factor Anabaptism formed in 
the history of the evangelical movement. These decades, 
however, have not sufficed to bring again perfectly to re- 
membrance that which was forgotten. Nevertheless investi- 
gation has already reached some results, and all agree in 
this, that a movement of much greater force is to be recog: 
nized than has hitherto been supposed. 

In the Netherlands, where the Mennonites, still strong 
in numbers, have attracted especial attention to the history 
of. the Anabaptists, Professor de Hoop-Scheffer, of Amster- 
dam, a long time ago established the fact that the history 
of the Anabaptists from 1550 to 1566 is identical with the 
history of the Reformation. The same is true of entire 
countries and cities in Germany. 

A contemporary, who was not a Baptist, has this testi- 
mony concerning the beginning of the movement: ‘‘The 
Anabaptist movement was so rapid that the presence of 
Baptist views was speedily discoverable in all parts of the 
land. The Baptists obtained a large number of adherents. 
Many thousands were baptized, and they attracted to them- 
selves many good hearts.” ‘‘They were arrested,” he adds, 
‘‘and punished with fire, sword, water, and many kinds of 
imprisonment, and in many places, within a few years a 
large number, more than two thousand, were put to death,” 

From reliable statements in reference to the number 
of those who were put to death, we may obtain an approxi- 
mate idea concerning the extent of the propagation of 
Anabaptist views. A contemporary chronicler estimates 
that already, in 1531, the number of executions in the Tyrol 
and Gortz was nearly a thousand. At Ensisheim, the seat 
of the farther Austrian government, Sebastian Franck puts 
the number at six hundred. In Linz, in six weeks sev- 
enty-three persons were burned, drowned, or beheaded. 
An Anabaptist chronicle, whose statements in general are 
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regarded as very trustworthy, states that in the Palatinate, 
about the year 1529, ‘‘the palsgrave Ludwig, in a short 
time, put to death on account of their faith between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred.”’ In Switzerland,’ in 
the year 1527 alone, twelve persons were executed. In the 
same year, at Rotenburg, on the Tauber, Michael Sattler, 
with a number of his associates, about twenty it is said} was 
put to death. In the year 1528, in all the southern portions 
of the empire, persecution greatly increased. King Ferdi- 
nand of Austria in this played a prominent part. In the 
first week in Lent, says the above mentioned chrenicle, 
‘*King Ferdinand sent out a provost, who here and there in 
Austria produced commotion, tribulation, and persecution. 
Some he imprisoned ; those whom he seized upon the street 
he beheaded; while in the villages, those who would not 
renounce their faith, he hung at the door-posts.” ‘‘At the 
same time King Ferdinand sent a provost by the name of 
Aicheln into Swabia or Wiirtemberg, who shed much inno- 
cent blood.” 

Also in Moravia, where the Baptists for a long time 
found influential protectors, persecution began in 1528. At 
Easter, in Briinn, Thomas Waldhausen, with two asso- 
ciates, was burned 5 and at Znaim and Olmutz several of 
the leaders were put to death. Also at Bruck, in Stein- 
mark, nine men were beheaded, and three women were 
drowned. The south German States of the empire, which 
formed the Swabian League, voted in September, 1527, to 
proceed against the Anabaptists. Armed horsemen roamed 
over all the states of the league, and their commanders had 
power to put immediately to death, without trial, the ‘ fa- 
natics’’ whom they arrested in their wild hunt. So outra- 
geous were the proceedings that the Margrave George of 
Ansbach, of the house of Hohenzollern, thought it neces- 
sary to enter a protest against them. Horrible, also, were 
the persecutions in Bavaria. Duke William gave the fright- 
ful command, ‘‘Whoever recants let him be beheaded; 
whoever will not recant let him be burned.” A recent 
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opponent of the Baptists, the Church historian Carl Hase, 
expresses his opinion concerning these events in the words; 
‘*The energy, the capacity for suffering, the joy in believing, 
which characterized the Christians of the first centuries 
of the Church, reappeared in the Agabaptists.” Indeed, 
one can not but be astonished at the steadfastness of these 
men, who so joyfully went to death, and disdained to pur- 
chase life by a word of recantation. Only once, at the 
time of the Roman persecution of the Christians, does the 
entire history of the Christian Church furnish an example 
of such a slaughter. 

The fearful energy that was employed, however, in 
no wise resulted in the suppression of the sect. As the 
movement, about the year 1530, slackened in the southern 
part of the empire it made more rapid progress in the 
north, and led finally to commotions which at times endan- 
gered the stability of the ancient social order, 

Not to speak of the Netherlands where, at the beginning 
of 1530, according to the words of a contemporary, there 
was hardly a village or a city in which the danger of revo- 
lution on the part of the Baptists did not seem to be immi- 
nent, let us now turn our attention to the German provinces 
only. In the dukedom of Julich-berg and Cleve-mark, 
about the year 1534, the Baptists were so strong that the 
duke found it necessary to adopt extraordinary measures. 
After the example of other rulers he, sent troops of horse- 
men to all parts of his dominion, in order to crush the 
movement at the outset. The Archbishop Hermann, of 
Cologne, thought it necessary for the suppression of the 
Baptists in his dominions to adopt the same measures as 
the Duke of Cleve. There were churches in Cologne, 
Aachen, Wesel, Essen, and many other places in this region. 
Miinster was the most strongly infected. The more I ex- 
amine the documents of that time, at my command, the 
more I am astonished at the extent of the diffusion of Ana- 
baptist views, an extent of which no other investigator has 
had any knowledge. In all the cities in the archbishopric, 
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with scarcely one or two exceptions, there were Anabaptists, 
and even in the country towns and villages. The same was 
true of the neighboring districts, especially in East Fries- 
land, in the duchies of Bentheim, Lingen, Oldenburg, and 
Lippe, the bishopric of Osnabruck and the principality of 
Minden. Many Baptist churches can not be enumerated, 
for the reason that their existence was a profound secret. 
With truth could Duke Ernest of Liineburg, in May, 1534, 
write to the Elector Frederic, of Saxony, that the arch- 
bishopric of Miinster and all of the adjacent districts were 
defiled with Anabaptist errors, and, according to the testi- 
mony of the well-known reformer, Urbanus Rhegius, those 
very cities which had only shortly before accepted Lutheran 
doctrine were now filled with Baptists. There were Bap- 
tists in the Westphalian cities Soest, Lippstadt, Lemgo, 
Unna, Dortmund, Minden, Blomberg, Osnabruck, etc. 

These facts may be connected with the victory of the 
‘*heavenly prophets” in Miinster; but how is it to be ex- 
plained that in the rest of north Germany, also, there exist 
sure traces of a numerous following? 

For the details I refer to the original documents cited 
by me in another place,* and will here only refer to the 
fact, that in the evangelical cities, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Liibec, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Liineburg, etc., it can be proved that there were either 
fully established churches, or at least individual Baptists 
(and that, too, among the clergy even). It is not to be 
doubted, also, that in the progress of scientific investiga- 
tion still further traces will be brought to light. The number 
of Baptists was especially great both in Thuringia and in 
Hesse. Justius Menius, in 1530, narrates that he himself was 
personally acquainted with a large number of Baptists. In 
Hesse, under the rule of the Landgrave Philip, they received 
a certain protection. It would be a mistake if one should 
believe that all these remarks have reference only to the 


* Geschichte der Wiedertauifer und thres Reichs 2u Miinster, Minster, 
1880, S. 185, ff, 
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period of the Minster kingdom; much rather can it be - 
proved that in the lands mentioned Baptist churches existed 
for many decades, and even centuries. In the year 1556 a 
contemporary opponent of the Baptists wrote that the coast 
cities of the North Sea and East Sea, from Flanders to 
Danzig, were filled with Anabaptist views. At the same 
time the Count Palatine Ottheinrich ordered a church vis- 
itation in his lands upon the Rhine. September 17, 1556, 
one of the visitors states that the growth of the Anabaptists 
in the Palatinate was immense. About the year 1553 the 
Baptists in the city of Soest had their own clergy and a 
regular church; and about the year 1565 we find Anabap- 
tists in Cologne, in the duchy of Berg, and on the lower 
Rhine in the duchy of Cleve, where, in part, they have con- 
tinued to the present day. In the archbishopric of Miin- 
ster almost a century was needed to destroy the Baptist 
cause. Long after the conquest of Miinster Baptists were 
found at Warendorf, Liidinghausen, Haltern, Coesfeld; in 
the year 1622 they were still to be found at Breden, in 1621 
at Bocholt, and the last so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, were driven out of the archbishopric in 1632. 

The name ‘‘ Anabaptist,’’ which is used to designate alike 
all the south German arid north Germa. societies, generally 
awakens the conception of a party homogeneous and of 
like religious views. This conception, however, is an entirely 
erroneous one. 

It has been usual since the time of Luther to designate 
as Anabaptists, Catabaptists, or fanatics, all those who 
renounced the Catholic Church, but would not become Lu- 
therans. Indeed, Luther at the outset designated Zwingli 
and his followers as the party associates of those who held 
views in reference to infant baptism that were different from 
his own. It is susceptible of proof that not even in refer- 
ence to the last mentioned doctrine, which was the occasion 
of the designation ‘‘ Anabaptist,” was there a perfect agree- 
ment among the so-called ‘‘ Baptists.” Much less was this 

VoL. VII, No. 25—3 ; 
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the case on other points which possessed a greater signifi- 
cance for a religious party than that special dogma. It 
were much more correct, therefore, when the reference is 
to the religious conflicts of the period of the Reformation 
in general, to speak not of the spread of the Anabaptists, 
but of the anti-Lutheran parties in Germany. No one, who 
impartially studies the history of Menno Simon and of John 
of Leyden, can.deny that the doctrines and the spirit of the 
two men were infinitely unlike, and much more unlike 
than, for example, the doctrines and spirit of the Lutheran 
and Catholic Churches. 

Among the so-called Anabaptists—retaining here the 
usual designation—we must distinguish three principal par- 
ties which came upon the scene in three epochs under the 
preponderating influence of different personalities. These 
three groups were not the only ones into which the party 
was divided—indeed, not less than forty are enumerated by 
their contemporaries—but there were three parties which, 
in the number of their followers and in the importance of 
their leaders, were especially prominent in the whole move- 
ment. All other groups were only degenerate, adepennit 
interests of ephemeral and limited influence. 

In the period between the years 1525-1530 no one among 
the opponents of the Lutheran and Zwinglian Churches 
possessed a greater and wider reputation than John Denck; 
in the period from 1530 to 1535 Melchior Hofmann and his, in 
part, degenerate disciples, the Miinster ‘‘ prophets,’”’ appear 
at the head of the party; from that time, after manifold 
fluctuations and changes, Menno Simon gradually became 
the center of the whole movement. While, in reference to 
the Miinster fanatics, we possess a considerable literature, 
John Denck, even by name, is known only to a few; and 
yet all of his contemporaries testify that in the period men- 
tioned he was the head and leader of the great number, 
whose courage in pouring out their lives, even unto death, 
we have already described. The well-known reformer, Mar- 
tin Bucer, calls Denck the Baptist pope; Urbanus Rhegius 
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designates him as the abbot among the ‘‘ Brethren ;” Bert- 
hold Haller writes to Zwingli, December 2, 1527, ‘* Denck, 
the Apollo of the Anabaptists, died at Basel ;” and Peter 
Gynoreus, in the year 1526, calls Denck ‘‘ the head of the 
Anabaptists.”” Similar testimonies might be produced in 
great number. 

One is naturally inclined, from the well-known views of 
the nominal followers of Denck, to draw a conclusion as to 
the aims which Denck himself favored. Such a procedure, 
however, would lead to an entirely false result, because in 
this party there was by no means a continuous develop- 
ment. One might as well say that the views of Menno 
Simon were developed out of those of John of Leyden. 

The bloody persecutions, in which all the better ele- 
ments of the Baptists of the Denck school were destroyed, 
wholly prevented the natural progress of development. 
The result was that the good seed produced only a wild 
growth, while the inheritance which Denck left fell to men 
of an entirely different, and even opposite, character. 

As the ranks of the early Christians were recruited from 
the lower classes in society, so was it. with the Anabaptists, 
who had the early Church continually in view. For such 
the Gospel of good will to men and brotherly equality 
possessed great attractiveness. They needed as a restraint 
to the passions that slumbered within them leaders as noble 
and unselfish of purpose as was Denck, or the severe dis-. 
cipline ofa strong power. Their opponents deprived them 
of the first by the ax of the executioner; the last was never 
allotted to: them. When, therefore, the leaderless flocks 
were left to their lower instincts, there was developed among 
them a wild hatred of their oppressors, and the wish for 
revenge took on a religious coloring. The belief that God 
would shortly punish the world with the sword of the 
‘‘children of God”’ spread rapidly among the Churches of 
the brethren, and the theories of a community of goods 
and of a temporal dominion won the upper hand. These 
were the views which were made prominent in North Ger-. 
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many, and at length led to the overthrow of a party which, 
in its original purposes embraced what was most excellent. 

It is not possible to penetrate further into the so-called 
Baptist movement unless one sharply distinguishes its differ- 
ent epochs and directions, and examines each one sepa- 
rately and with scientific thoroughness. Inasmuch as very 
little as yet has been done in reference to the first period 
and its leader, John Denck, it seemed to be a thankful task 
to follow somewhat more accurately the well-nigh lost traces 
of this intellectual man. 

John Denck, according to the opinion of competent 
judges, belonged to the most distinguished men of his time. 
Although by his position in reference to the Church he 
drew upon himself the opposition of the. ruling powers, and 
in all places was surrounded by enemies, no one has been 
able to bring into doubt his masterly gifts, or to discover 
even the smallest spot in his character. Unstinted praise 
is accorded to him in the testimonies that have come down 
to us concerning him, a fact which is all the more impor- 
tant, since we have only the testimony of his opponents. 
The well-known Strasburg reformer, Wolfgang Capito, 
praises Denck’s ‘‘most exemplary walk in life, his remark- 
able talent, and his outward bearing,” qualities which, as 
Capito says, drew the people to him and held them in a 
wonderful manner. Vadian, the friend of Zwingli, made a 
brilliant sketch of the young man. ‘‘In Denck, that dis- 
tinguished young man,” he says, ‘‘were all talents so ex- 
traordinarily developed that he surpassed his years, and 
appeared greater than himself.”” The pastor in St. Gall, 
John Kessler, who had the opportunity of making Denck’s 
acquaintance, says concerning him: ‘‘ This John Denck was 
exceedingly familiar with the letter of the Holy Scriptures, 
and had a good knowledge of the three leading languages. In 
person he was tall, of most agreeable manners, irreproacha- 
ble in life, and highly indeed to be commended, had he not 
defiled his mind and doctrine with such fearful errors.” 

John Denck, concerning whose origin and time of birth 
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only very imperfect information has come down to us—he 
must have been born in Bavaria about the year 1495—was 
living in Basel at the beginning of the great religious move- 
ment, and in the year 1523, through the influence of CEco- 
lampadius, whose lectures he had attended in Basel, he 
became rector of St. Sebald’s school in Nuremberg. This 
free imperial city, under the leadership of Andrew Osiander, 
one of the most gifted of the older reformers, had in those 
days formally severed its relations to the old Church, and 
become Lutheran in doctrine. Denck undertook the task 
of leading one of the most important schools of the city in 
the spirit of the new movement. 

Like the Germans generally, in the first years of Lu 
ther’s activity Denck took his place with enthusiasm¢at the 
reformer’s side. All the world had great hopes’ concerning 
the bold champion who assailed the abuses of the Roman 
Church, and no’one doubted that a new, better time was 
at hand. 

In the course of years, however, Luther’s endeavors took 
on a form which awakened suspicion in very many of his 
earlier followers. The names of hundreds of men could be 
given whose original enthusiasm for Luther was sooner or 
later very greatly chilled. 

Something like this must have happened in the case of 
Denck. What he had learned in Nuremberg as to the 
morals of the place, which according to the testimony of the 
best Lutherans were of a very doubtful nature, seems to 
have prejudiced his mind against the ruling doctrine. He 
himself tells us that in the course of the year 1524 he came 
in conflict with Osiander over some of Luther’s doctrinal 
views. The latter informed the magistrate concerning 
Denck’s divergent opinions, and as he, under the influence 
of Osiander, thought that no other than strict Lutheran 
doctrine should be allowed in Nuremberg, Denck was sum- 
moned before the magistrate in order to vindicate himself. 
A religious. discussion, after the custom of the time, took 
place between the Lutheran pastors and Denck in the pres- 
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ence of the assembled council; but Denck, as the report 
has come down to us, showed so much skill it was thought 
no progress could be made in an oral discussion, and he 
received a command to present a written confession of faith. 
When he had done this, the council and the pastors found 
that it was impossible to permit a man holding such views 
to remain in a Lutheran imperial city ; and, a few days later, 
Denck was informed that he must resign his office and 
leave Nuremberg before sundown under penalty of death. 

The confession which was made by Denck at this time 
has been buried in the archives of Nuremberg until this 
day. There would be little occasion for lamentation if the 
confession were an unimportant paper, or the intellectual 
production of an inferior mind. On account of the posi- 
tion, however, which Denck has secured, this document 
possesses’an important interest; but this is greatly increased 
as soon as one has an opportunity of examining its valuable 
contents. Since diligent investigation has led to its dis- 
covery, I am permitted herewith to make it public for the 
first time; and I am convinced that every one who does 
not fear the labor of penetrating into the author’s course 
of thought will experience great satisfaction in reading this 
confession. 

In his statement Denck considers first the motives and 
grounds of faith. How do men, he asks, attain to faith? 
Is it inborn, or can one learn it out of books or by hear- 
say? Or what are the foundations upon which faith must 
be built? 

When I seek after these foundations I find in myself, that 
I am an armuthseliger Mensch—that is to say, a man who has 
been subjected to all the sicknesses of the body and the 
soul; but that, on the other side, at the same time, ‘‘ there 
is in me something that strongly opposes my inborn inclina- 
tion to evil,” and awakens in me the longing after a better 
and purer life, which is called ‘‘salvation.” 

You say it is ‘‘ faith” which leads us to this ‘‘life,”” on 
this ‘‘salvation.” What do you understand, however, by 
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the word ‘‘ faith?” What our parents and teachers tell us, 
and what is written in books, we may regard as true and 
believe ; I myself have ‘‘believed’’ in this sense; but this 
faith has never helped the infirmities which were born in me, 
and has not released me from the conflict in my soul be- 
tween good and evil inclinations. For me, therefore, it 
stands incontestable that merely to hold as true what has 
been handed down to me can not lead me to the life for 
' which a deep longing slumbers within. 

Since it is true that we are saved by ‘‘faith,” the word 
must be understood in the right sense. . Faith, says Denck, 
is the accordance of our will with the will to the good, or 
with the divine will. Faith is listening to the Word of God 
with certain confidence that whether it leads to life or death 
it leads to that which is best. ‘‘ Unbelief” is that which 
lifts itself against God, which makes us not at one with 


God, and separates us from the good. I call those believers 


who live for the good; they are unbelievers who live for 
themselves. The root of sin and unbelief is self-seeking. 
Only self-conquest leads to faith. 

Whoever in this sense has faith, and turns to the good, 
knows by experience that justly great promises are con- 
nected with faith, and that the ‘‘sickness of the soul” is 
gradually followed by amelioration. 

It is said that generally in our earthly life such a con- 
version is impossible, and that there can be no such conse- 
quences for our spiritual state in our present life. 

Of course, replies Denck, the warfare lingers in man— 
that is to say, the conflict of soul, so long as the man is in 
this earthly body. But the work of Christ, he continues, 
although it is not finished in the body, is, however, begun 
in the body, if I yield my will to God’s will through Christ, 
the mediator. 

There exists, then, a higher divine will, and how can the 
conviction of this truth be established? 

Men say, it is written in the Holy Scriptures, and faith 
can and must find its foundation in-tthem. The Holy Scrip- 
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tures, says Denck, I place above all earthly treasures, and 
believe that they contain the truth if one only. rightly under- 
stands them; but how do you know that these books which 
were written by men’s hands, spoken by men’s mouths, and 
heard by men’s ears, are the expression of the divine will 
and spirit? Whence, then, have the men derived their faith 
who did not possess the Holy Scriptures? Take a compari- 
son. A book, or -some writing, is’ delivered into your 
possession, in which much that is valuable is promised to 
you. So long as you do not know whence the book or 
writing originates, and do not know who it is that makes 
the promises, you will do well not to depend upon the 
promises. So, if you have not already the conviction that 
it is God who has given to you the Holy Scriptures, and 
that God truly is all-merciful and all-powerful, you will place 
no confidence in the truth of what is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Therefore is that which you would prove from the Holy 
Scriptures already presupposed as a proof of their truth. 

Faith, therefore, must be built upon other foundations ; 
indeed, upon the immediately given facts of experience. 

As such a fact Denck designates the feeling within, 
which says to every one that he must do good, ‘‘ which 
impels me wholly without my will and assistance.” This is 
the voice of conscience, or the religious feeling, which forms 
for me the point whence all religion proceeds. ‘‘ This I 
know is certain with me,” he says, ‘‘that this voice of con- 
science tells me the truth; therefore will I hearken to what 
it says, and no one shall take this truth from me. And 
when I find expressions that are in agreement with this 
truth, which to me is intuitively certain, I will again 
listen, and in general despise no outward testimony, but 
prove all things and compare all with - claims of the 
voice ‘in my heart.” 

In this ‘‘inner word” is the foundation for my faith in 
the good and in a higher power, which impels me to the 
good ‘‘independent of my will.” 
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Important, however, as this inner word is, it is not suf- 
ficient to produce faith; and when I seek witnesses and 
helpers I find that there is nothing which so perfectly serves 
this purpose as the Holy Scriptures, which, in all their 
teaching, if rightly understood, give only the echo of that 
which slumbers deep in my inmost being. Therefore, the 
Bible is the light and the guide on the path of faith, with- 
out whose use he who independently investigates the dark 
way of the divine mysteries stumbles. 

When I now with these helps move forward, I come to 

“the conviction that this voice within is a spark of the divine 
spirit. The striving after God and the good, however con- 
cealed, is a witness of the Spirit of God; for without God 
one can neither seek nor find God, and whoever seeks him 
in truth has him also in truth. The Scriptures say that God is 
in us, and we in him. God says he fills heaven and earth 
and all creatures; therefore there is somewhat of the divine 
spirit in me. ‘‘The kingdom of God is within you,” says 
the truth. Finally, one must ‘use this word of Scripture 
seriously, and take it in its proper sense. 

It is true, however, he says, that this divine spark in 
many men is wholly obstenill Only where the will of man 
strives after harmony with the will of God does it become 
manifest. 

Are we ourselves, however, in a condition to bring about 
this harmony? To this question we find again an answer 
in the Scripture which teaches that the unfolding of the 
good seed is not possible through our own power alone. 
Rather there is a working together of the human and the 
divine will in the sense that God helps him who has the will 
to do the good, offers him his hand, as it were, and leads 
him up the difficult way. The inclination to evil has its seat 
deep in the nature of man; it is, indeed, possible for us to 
strive after the good; but we can not napeengeats it without 
the help of Almighty God, 

Where: love to God and one’s neighbors shone itself 
actively, we have before us, as has been said, a manifesta- 
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tion of the divine Spirit, and the more clearly“it shows 
itself. the more direct and comprehensive are the effects 
which it produces. 

From this point of view I recognize in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which teaches us the good in the highest sense, a reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit; and I believe, since I perceive in 
Christ the perfect harmony of his will with the divine will, 
that the spirit of good itself is to be discerned in him. 
Since men can-see and understand the highest good only 
through human communication and mediation, it has pleased 
God, by means of divine mediation, to quicken anew and 
strengthen with fresh power the inclination to good in man, 
which was almost extinct. 

But the more I am filled from the divine source of the 
doctrines of Christ, which are transmitted in the Holy 
Scriptures, the more certain is my conviction that he only 
can rightly understand them who has himself been illu- 
minated by the light of the divine Spirit. 

Therefore no one should venture to interpret the Holy 
Scriptures for himself, or for others, before he knows that 
his own will is in harmony with the voice in his heart, which 
bids him to do the good and shun the evil. 

You say, says Denck, that every one can interpret the 
Holy Scripture who is familiar with the language and also 
with the histories which it enfolds, and therefore believe 
that the right of explanation and interpretation belongs 
to human understanding and reason, as these are given 
to every one. 

To which I reply, that your own reason and ‘‘ worldly 
wisdom” are not sufficient, but it is true, as Peter says, 
that the Holy Scripture is not of private interpretation, 
but he who interprets gives ear to the divine Spirit, even to 
the Spirit that has given it. Let him, however, who sup- 
poses that he possesses the illumination of the holy Spirit 
prove, first of all, his own heart, whether he is certain of 
the will to the good in himself. In so doing you and others 
‘may discover that an evil heart betrays itself by pride and 
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impatience, while a good heart proves itself by humility 
and patience. 

You object and say, there is nothing good in man by 
nature generally, and whoever has obtained the will to the 
good has obtained it first through the Holy Scriptures and 
faith in their doctrines. Yes, it is true that the inclination 
to evil resides deep in human nature; if, however, the Holy 
Scriptures were the only means of leading men to the good, 
there never would have been good men among those who 
are ignorant of the Scriptures, and God would not have 
given to many millions of men even the possibility of attain- 
ing to the good and salvation. But salvation, says Denck, 
is not dependent upon the Holy Scriptures, however useful 
and good they may be to this end. 

Is it not written in Scripture itself, that before the com- 
ing of Christ, and among those who did not know him, 
there were good men? Cornelius, we are told, was a God- 
fearing man long before he knew Christ, and mney exam- 
ples of the same kind can be quoted, 

Nevertheless we are as little the originators of our 
salvation before God as we are the originators of the divine 
seed that is in us. ‘‘For God is indeed in all creatures, 
yet he is not from them, but they from him.” 

The voice or ‘‘ the word” that warns men of the evil is 
a manifestation of that immortal spirit by means of which 
the divine will has been declared to men, and forever will 
be declared, which, in its nature, is like to God, and is, 
therefore itself divine; that spirit of love which, in Jesus 
of Nazareth, became flesh and suffered for us, namely, 
Christ. Christ, ‘‘the, Lamb of God,” has been from the 
beginning of the world a mediator between God and. men,. 
and will remain a mediator to the end. Of what men? 
Of you and me alone? Not so, but of all men whom God 
has given to him for a possession, 

All true Christians—that is to say, all men who are truly 
animated by the spirit of love, are ‘‘in God one with 
Christ.” Christ proceeded from God as the rays of the sun 
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from the sun. He was as this begotten of the eternal light; 
but endowed with independent power, which, however, 
does not exist apart from that eternal light. Christ éalls 
himself a ‘‘light of the world,” but at the same time he 
also says his disciples are a ‘‘light.”” Both expressions are 
true, but as the light of the sun is immeasurably purer and 
higher than light produced by man, so much is the Spirit 
of Christ purer and higher than the human spirit. Yet 
they both enlighten, and both give heat, and proceed from 
the same source of light, which enfolds, bears, and main- 
tains them all. In so far what the Holy Scripture says is 
true, that Christ is the Son of the Most High, and all good 
men children of God. 

In order rightly to estimate the significance of these 
views and of the men who maintained them, we must clearly 
understand how fundamental was the opposition in which 
Denck placed himself to the ruling Church opinions. With. 
out entering into the subject farther in reference to this 
last point, we may mention the following facts. While the 
foundation of Denck’s entire system was the principle 
that there is in man a good germ, however obscured, Lu- 
ther denied utterly the natural disposition to good, and 
taught that the spirit of evil alone dwells in man, and that 
every man is only an image and instrument of the devil. 
‘*I find in me and all men,” he says, ‘‘ nothing pure or holy, 
but all our works are nothing else than (with your leave) 
mere lice in an old foul pelt, out of which you can make 
nothing that is pure, and, in fine, where neither hide nor 
hair is good.” 

‘There is in man,” says Luther very explicitly, ‘‘not 
merely an inclination to evil, but he is himself evil, and not 
a scintilla of the knowledge of God dwells in him naturally.’”’* 
Original sin, it is said in another passage, is a leaven of the 
devil, with which our nature is poisoned through and 
through; and many like expressions might be quoted. 


* Erlanger edition of Luther’s works, Vol. II, page 267. Si scintilla cog- 
nitionis Dei homine mansisset longe essemus alii quam nunc sumus. 
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While further to the fulfilling of the moral law—that is 
of the law of love to God and man—Denck attributed the’ 
highest significance for the attainment of salvation, Luther 
would not concede that the ‘‘works of the law”’ exercise 
any influence whatever upon the relation of men to God. 
On this point he expresses himself in the most definite 
manner. Nothing is more destructive, he says, than to give 
the law, or the command of love, a place in ‘‘justification.” 
Salvation, or justification, is not attained through a harmony 
of our will with the divine will, as Denck teaches, for, ac- 
cording to Luther, the will is not free, but only through 
faith—that is, a belief in the truth of the Holy Scriptures 
and their promises. The inner voice, says Luther, which 
warns man of the evil, is not as Denck supposes, a revela- 
tion of the divine Spirit, but, on the contrary, an entice- 
ment of Satan. 

We can best obtain Luther’s views from his interpreta- 
tion of the third chapter of Galatians, where, in his note on the 
twelfth verse, which says, ‘‘ The man who fulfills the law shall 
live thereby,” he takes occasion to establish his explanation. 
His interpretation is as follows:* ‘‘I understand that this is 
said by way of irony, although one might also understand 
it after the manner of the world, that those who fulfill the 
law outwardly shall live thereby—that is, they shall not 
be punished as transgressors and evil-doers, but enjoy 
much rather their actions and receive therefor temporal, 
bodily reward. I remain, however, of the opinion that 
these words are to be interpreted as the words where Christ 
said to the Scribes, ‘This do and thou shalt live,’ speaking 
somewhat derisively and ironically as if he had said, ‘ Yes, 
dear fellow, only do it.’” ' 

Some paragraphs further along he says: ‘‘If we believe 
that Christ is the Lamb of God who bears the sins of the 
world, we receive through him justification and life; on the 
other hand, if we fulfill the law, we do, indeed, many 
works, but we receive neither justification nor life thereby. 

*Edition of Luther’s Works, 1551, I, fol. 149. 
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Faith has to do neither with law nor works, but grasps 
Christ alone, and believes that he justifies from sin. There- 
fore man is justified, not on account of his deeds, but on 
account of his faith.” 

It would lead us too deep into theological controversies 
if we should pursue these matters further. The sentences 
quoted, however, show that the teachings of Denck and 
Luther are fundamentally in opposition. Here, then, is 
the explanation why the Lutherans could not tolerate a 
man of Denck’s views among them. Having been driven 
from Nuremberg, like a wild beast he was hunted from one 
place to another, until a sudden death released him from 
the sufferings which he had borne. 

Denck left behind him a series of brief, but highly 
interesting writings, which, until now, have been almost 
wholly unknown. Copies of these writings are exceedingly 
rare, yet most diligent search in German and foreign libra- 
ries has revealed the fact that the most of these writings, 
one copy or more, have been preserved. It is not to be 
doubted that a reproduction of these writings would bring 
to their author at the present time as many friends as was 
the case three hundred years ago. Thoughts which a 
highly gifted spirit has expressed should never be so en- 
tirely set aside as in this case. Even if they appear in a 
dress which to-day is foreign to our manner of speaking and 
writing, one may easily recognize underneath it many deep 
and fruitful thoughts. 

It can be said that Denck’s ideas, of which, as a whole, 
the above brief sketch gives only a fragment, are much more 
congenial to the modern consciousness, especially in edu- 
‘cated circles, than are those of his opponents. It is neces- 
sary to call to mind only a few points. While Denck with | 
energy defended the proposition that it was not becoming in 
civil magistrates to proceed against their subjects with force 
in matters of faith ; both Luther and Zwingli taught that it 
was the duty of the civil magistrates to establish the true 
faith within their territorial limits, and to maintain it with 
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the severest penalties. This right and duty, they said, fol- 
low from the conception of a Christian prince. Accord- 
ingly in all Lutheran territories, not only against the Bap- 
tists, but also against men of every other dissentient belief, 
extreme measures were practiced for centuries. While 
Denck said and taught further that it was possible for men 
to will the good, and that they possessed free will, it was 
one of the essential principles of Luther's system that there 
is no such thing as freedom of the will. Luther calls the 
fact that men are got free the kernel and chief point in his 
entire system of Lami and one of the most strenuous 


Lutherans of our day, Julius Késtlin, expressly says, for 
Luther there was no such thing as saying that man possesses 
what is generally understood by freedom of the will. 

It is true that to-day there are many who, on both of 
these points, share Luther’s view; but with the majority at 
the present time those views are the ruling ones which 
three hundred years ago were vanquished after severe con- 


flict. It is a matter of regret that these conflicts have almost 
wholly vanished from the memory of posterity. A more cor- 
rect understanding of the movements which at the beginning 
of the Reformation were thus in collision, would be of the 
greatest value for an understanding of much of the develop- 
ment of to-day; and, any way, it is unjust that the nation 
should fail to recognize some of its most gifted men simply be- 
cause they were known as Anabaptists. In the last decades, 
out of the ruins and rubbish left behind in the desolation 
wrought by the religious war, already many an old work of 
art of that day has again been brought to light. May it 
not be possible that many an important literary product has, 
in the same way, fallen into unmerited oblivion? 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EXPOSITION OF ROMANS V, 12. 


“IN THAT ALL SINNED.” 
BY PROF. A. C, KENDRICK, D. D, 


TueE Bible is the microcosm of the universe; the epistle 
to the Romans is the microcosm of the Bible. The Bible 
solves the problems of human history; the epistle to the 
Romans solves the problems of the Bible. In his elucida- 
tion of the central doctrine of justification by faith the 
apostle sweeps over the whole range ofthat wonderful book 
from Genesis to Revelation. Man unfallen and man fallen; 
man fallen and man restored; the condition of the Jewish 
world, and the condition of the Gentile; humanity without 
law, and humanity under law; the-hopeless struggle of un- 
aided reason and conscience against the tyranny of sin; 
the successful struggle of the emancipated soul, carried for- 
ward to complete victory and final glorification ; every heav- 
enly doctrine and every human duty—all are swept into the 
current of this matchless discussion, all are embraced in the 
comprehensive survey, and unfolded by the energetic elo- 
quence, of this great Christian Demosthenes. He is a wise 
man who has fathomed the divine philosophy of the epistle 
to the Romans, for he knows at once man and God; hu- 
manity in its apostasy and wretchedness, and humanity in 
its restoration and glorious future. 

We may well believe, therefore, that beyond any other 
equal portion of Scripture—the immediate discourses of our 
Lord scarcely excepted—the epistle to the Romans is impor- 
tant to the Biblical student. For into no other equally 
restricted portion are compassed so full a statement, and so 
profound a discussion of the great truths to whose practical 
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enforcement the apostle’s life was devoted. To this char- 
acter of the epistle several causes concur. In the fullness 
of his physical and mental energies, when his views had 
attained their utmost breadth and ripeness, with as yet 
no symptom of the decay that was to come with ad- 
vancing years and incessant toil, he set himself to address to 
a Church occupying a pre-eminently central and command- 
ing position, a comprehensive and elaborate résumé of those 
great truths of the Gospel, alike speculative and practical, 
which experience, reflection, and the infallible teachings of 
the Spirit had caused to take full possession of his soul. 
Fortunately, too, the epistle was drawn out by no special exi- 
gencies of the Roman Church. No perplexities to be 
resolved, no strifes to be reconciled, no alarming defection 
to be arrested, turned aside (as in the epistles to the Corin- 
thians and the Galatians) the natural current of his thoughts, 
and prevented him from giving, as a precious heritage to the 
Church, those general features and aspects of the Gospel 
which stamp it with its universal and world-wide character, 
and which his long Christian and apostolical experience had 
enshrined in his soul as pre-eminently precious and impor- 
tant. Hence this epistle has ever been the battleground of 
religious controversy. Original and imputed sin, and per- 
sonal and imputed righteousness; universal and limited 
atonement; necessity and free will; election and reproba- ° 
tion—have all fought their battles over its profound and 
pregnant utterances; and around these, doubtless, the con- 
test will continue to rage till ‘‘the battle-flags are furled,” 
and the Sabbath of millennial harmony shall descend upon 
our distracted earth. 

Among these utterances few have provoked more various 
and obstinate discussion than the paragraph containing the 
brief phrase which stands at the head of this article. I 
propose to discuss this passage specially in its bearing on 
the relation of the sin of the race to that of our great 
ancestor, and inquire into its teaching on the subject of im- 


putation. Of course, some other topics will be incidentally 
Vou. VII, No. 25—4 
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discussed, while on themes which have filled volumes of 
controversy much must be briefly noticed or passed over 
altogether. 

We may best approach the discussion by glancing at the 
previous course of thought in the epistle. The opening 
chapter (at verse 17) announces, as its grand thesis, a jus- 
tifying righteousness from God, provided for man through 
faith. Three successive chapters set forth the mecessity of 
this righteousness by portraying that universal human wick- 
edness which exposes the entire race to the wrath of God, 
and renders justification through law for Gentile and Jew 
alike impossible. The close of chapter third (verses 21-31) 
reintroduces with emphasis the remedy for the disease that 
has been so vividly portrayed, viz., redemption through the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ; and the fourth chapter con- 
firms this doctrine of faith from the Old Testament exam- 
ples of Abraham and David. The necessity, nature, and 
harmony with the Scriptures of this justification having 
been shown, the apostle proceeds, in chapter five to develop 
its results under the two grand aspects; first of peace with 
God—an adjustment of the otherwise unappeasable strife 
between God and man—and, secondly, of a hope, assured by 
God’s already manifested mercy (verses 5-8), of a future 
inheritance of bliss, and a consummation of grace in glory 
(verses 9, 11). Under the inspiration of his theme the © 
apostle exclaims, ‘‘And not only so, but we triumph in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we 
have now” (as against the coming g/ory) ‘‘received the 
reconciliation.” 

At this stage of the discussion, the reconciling to God of a 
race with whom he was before at enmity; the quenching of 
his fiery wrath ; the breaking in through the rent and retreating 
clouds of the blessed beams of grace and glory; and all 
through the obedience and sacrifice of a simgle man who thus 
becomes a new head and starting point to the race—there 
naturally, and to one at home in Old Testament history, 
almost inevitably suggests itself a parallel between this uni- 
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versal deliverance and salvation (universal in potency and 
intrinsic adaptation) wrought by the obedience of one man, 
and the universal sin and wrath entailed by the disobe- 
dience of another. The two personages, Adam and Christ, 
stand, to the most superficial eye, in marked relation both 
of similarity and contrast; and their respective acts form 
the two great crises and turning points—the strophe and 
the anti-strophe—in the terribly real and significant drama 
of human destiny. 

Here, then, the apostle pauses in his direct track of 
thought. For no purposes of nice theological distinction, 
but having his mind filled with the wrath delineated in the 
preceding pages, and the glorious reconciliation now open- 
ing through Jesus Christ, he starts spontaneously on a 
parallel, partly of resemblance, partly of contrast, between 
the two great heads of humanity, and their respective 
works of ruin and restoration. ‘‘For this cause just as 
through one man sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin, and so death came through (or abroad) unto 
all men in that all sinned,” so—it is easy to fill out the 
parallel; the corresponding members of the comparison 
readily suggest themselves—‘‘ so through one man righteous- 
ness entered into the world, and life by righteousness,” or 
something to that effect. But the phrase, ‘‘in that all 
sinned,” suggesting (as at ii, 14) the seeming paradox of 
sin in the absence of law, led the apostle to leave his sen- 
tence unfinished, and turning away to certain. illustrative 
ideas, to abandon the formal completion of his parallel, 
and return to it only in a modified form, first at verse 14 
(‘‘who is type of him that was to come,” the future Adam), 
and again (after introducing the points of contrast), more 
fully and formally at verse 18. I stop nowat the brief clause 
on which I have undertaken to comment, and which becomes 
the pivot of my discussion—‘‘in that all have sinned.” 

First, briefly, in regard to the translation. Sotne have 
rendered it ‘‘in whom all sinned,” referring the relative 
‘‘whom” back to Adam as its antecedent. But this con- 
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struction is in reference to the import of the proposition in- 
tolerably harsh, and by the remoteness of the pronoun from 
the assumed antecedent, grammatically impossible. Another 
construction refers the relative back to ‘‘death” (@dvaro¢), 
as its antecedent, ‘‘on condition of which all sinned,” a 
construction also harsh, and required by no exigencies of 
the passage. Calvin and Melancthon convert ‘‘in that 
all sinned” into ‘‘in that all were sinners,” in the sense 
of ‘‘inherited a propagated evil nature.” Whatever the 
truth or falseness of the doctrine, the translation is cer- 
tainly erroneous, for only the loosest philology could turn 
the absolute aorist ‘‘sinned” (or possibly, ‘‘had sinned”’) 
into ‘‘were” (by inheritance) ‘‘sinners.” Grotius’s ex- 
planation ‘‘to pay the penalty of sin” (were panas) is, 
if possible, still less defensible. 

The only natural and probable rendering makes é¢’ @ 
equivalent to ézi rovrw dre, and renders, with our English 
version, i# that, nearly, because that, or possibly, under the con- 
dition that. Thus the exactest rendering of the phrase is ‘‘in 
that all sinned,’ referring most naturally to some single 
phrase to which the term applies. I add that while the 
Greek aorist means in itself simply ‘‘sinned,” as an abso-’ 
lutely past act, Greek usage might employ it of an act 
relatively past—i. e., of an act przor to the time expressed 
by the accompanying verb, where English idiom would 
require the pluperfect. This is especially true when the 
aorist is, as here, dependent on a relative. The phrase 
might, therefore, if the connection required it, be rendered 
‘in that all had sinned.” This meaning never lies in the 
tense, but only in the connection, and can be admitted, 
therefore, only as an exigency of the context. Take in 
illustration (with the relative) Matthew xxvii, 60, ‘‘ placed 
in his sepulcher which he had hewed” (Greek édaropyoen, 
literally, hewed). So (without a preceding relative) {Mat- 
thew xiv, 3, @djaev, had bound; literally ‘‘bound,” but 
referring to a relatively prior act. So much for the read- 
ing of the parable; let us proceed to its interpretation. 
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Aside from the above-mentioned interpretations of Calvin 
and Grotius (which need not detain us), we may resolve the 
interpretations of the passage chiefly into the three following : 

I. They sinned putatively, or by imputation, in having 
the transgression of Adam directly reckoned to them, or 
passed over to their account by virtue of a covenant relation. 

II. They sinned v:rtually, in that by their natural consti- 
tution they were iz Adam, and so fell with him. 

III, They sinned personally and individually, in that 
through and in consequence of the sin of Adam, sin and 
its penalty, death, originating with him, passed through the 
race, involving every member of it in the guilt and penalty 
of personal transgression. 

Is the doctrine, then, that of constructive or imputed 
sin, through Adam’s federal or covenant headship to the 
race, or that of virtual sin through Adam’s organic and vital 
headship of the race, or that of actual and personal sin of 
every member of the race in consequence of his descent from 
a sinning and depraved ancestor? 

The natural interpretation which an unbiased reader, who 
was not seeking proof of a dogma, would put upon the phrase, 
would seem to be the latter. Up to this point he has found 
nothing in the epistle which would suggest any other sense 
than that which lies on the face of the words, viz., the 
actual sin, accompanying and conditioning the actual death 
of every man. He might, indeed, conceive a very material 
difference between the position of Adam and that of his 
descendants; his sin may, by a divine constitution, stand in 
a vital and causative relation to the sins of all his posterity ; 
but this would in no way interfere with the apostle’s asser- 
tion of universal individual sin, and of universal death as 
its invariable concomitant. The statement would seem to 
be that as sin and death came into the world through Adam, 
so together they went abroad and struck all his descend- 
ants, the sim being in each case as actual and personal as» 
was the death. Yet we need not say that the most obvious 
explanation of a passage is not always the true one. La- 
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tent and subtle considerations clinging about its roots 
sometimes compel us to reject the meaning which lies upon 
its face. Are there such considerations here? What rea- 
sons here present themselves which require us to substitute 
for the personal sin which the apostle seems to affirm, and 
upon which he has hitherto dwelt with solemn emphasis, 
an imputed or constructive sinning in the transgression of 
their great progenitor? If I mistake not the reasons alleged 
by the advocates of the putative doctrine are reducible sub- 
a to three. 

. The imputation torsion they allege, is required by 
the prosvatuas of the parallel. The apostle, it is claimed, 
having set forth the wickedness and ruin of mankind, and 
their recovery through Christ, now proceeds to illustrate 
the method of this recovery through the imputed righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer, and in so doing places him as the 
formal counterpart and antitype of Adam in whom was 
wrought their ruin. The parallel, therefore, must be sub- 
stantially exact. But the spiritual seed of the second Adam 
are saved, not by their personal, but by his imputed right- 
eousness; the natural seed, therefore, of the first Adam 
must, in like manner, be lost, not by their personal, but by 
his imputed sin. If the death is in the one case the 
product of actual sin, and the life in the other the product 
of imputed righteousness, the comparison limps, and the 
reasoning is inconsequent. Christ stands in covenant rela- 
tion to his people; he suffered and died as their represen- 
tative; his sufferings inure to their benefit, and the right- 
eousness which he wrought out is passed over to their 
account. The converse of this must hold in the case of 
Adam. He/must stand as the federal head and represen- 
tative of the race; not merely as its organic head, so that 
the results of his act pass to his descendants by natural 
propagation; but as a covenant head, so that his acts are 
constructively theirs; and so that, independently of what 
they are, and do, personally, as they take their places on 
the stage of action, they are a/veady, in the purpose of 
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omniscience, charged with the virtual guilt of their head 
and representative. 

2. A corroboration of this view its advocates find in 
the immediately following language: ‘‘For until the law sin 
was in the world; but sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.” This language can have no force, it is claimed, ex- 
cept as a proof that the sin for which men suffered death 
was the sin of Adam. If, before the law—in the interval, 
that is, between the law of Paradise and the law of Sinai— 
sin was actually in the world, and yet sin is not reckoned or 
imputed in the absence.of law, then the only sin which was 
the ground of the death of men must have been the sin 
of Adam imputed to his posterity; and the purpose of the 
apostle here is to prove the doctrine of imputed sin in 
order to establish and make good his parallel between Adam 
and Christ. 

3. Still a.third reason for the doctrine is found in the 
fact that death reigns over a large portion of the race who 
have never been implicated in personal sin, and can not, 
therefore, be for that reason subject to death. Infants do 
not sin, and yet infants die. To this class many commen- 
tators, and among them Dr. Hodge, refer the expression 
of verse 14: ‘*Who did not sin after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.” And, at all events, as the suffer- 
ings and death of infants, and, perhaps, of idiots, can not 
be chargeable on their personal sinfulness, they can come 
only through the transferred criminality of the covenant 
head of the race. 

These reasons seem plausible, and at first view, per- 
haps,. convincing. Let us see if,they will bear the test 
of careful examination. 

The first of the three turns on the parallel run by the 
apostle between Adam and Christ, and finds in the neces- 
sary correspondence of the two terms of the parallel, an 
argument for imputed sin. The righteousness of Christ, it 
argues, is imputed to\his spiritual seed unto life. The sin 
of Adam, therefore, must be imputed to his natural seed 
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unto death. But can this reasoning be regarded as conclu- 
sive or really weighty? Does it not push the parallel be- 
yond its real purpose? It seems quite gratuitous to assume 
that this purpose extends to the precise mode of operation 
of the acts of the two personages who are contrasted; to 
the precise way and manner in which their acts affected their 
respective subjects. The broad and general terms of the 
parallel forbid such a supposition. The. obvious purpose 
of the introduction of the. parallel equally forbids it. We 
have simply Adam and Christ at the head of two lines of 
development; at the source and fountain head of two grand 
streams of influence, the one disobedience of Adam bring- 
ing in upon the race evil and ruin, the one obedience of 
Christ originating over against it righteousness and life. 
That the precise rationale of the two systems was in the 
apostle’s mind to be exhibited, there seems no manner 
of evidence. It seems to me that the character of the entire 
passage, extending from verse 12 to the end of the chap- 
ter is totally misconceived when regarded in the light 
of apiece of strictly dogmatical teaching. That it is fraught 
with great and superlatively important truths follows from 
its being a product of the profound and divinely inspired 
intellect of the apostle. But any subtle refining on the way 
in which the agency of either Adam or Christ has produced 
its effects, seems entirely out of keeping with the general 
character of the passage. Regarded in its just light it is 
more nearly an outburst of enthusiastic triumph over the 
contemplation of the ruin entailed upon humanity by the 
first Adam gloriously retrieved by the Second. It is a sort 
of Epinician hymn, a grand lyrical chant; the jubilant 
exultation of humanity, bursting from the lips of that great 
apostle who, more widely than any other living man, had 
surveyed the extent and fathomed the depth of the desola- 
tion, and more zealously and successfully than any other 
had labored to retrieve it. Look at the position of the 
passage, and it will be found wholly alien to the niceties of 
theological detail. The apostle has drawn out in dark and 
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fearful lines the picture of human wickedness and ruin. 
Over against that picture he has portrayed briefly, but viv- 
idly, redemption with its present reconcilement and its pro- 
spective glory; and now, as one who has emerged from a 
perilous wilderness into a scene of safety and beauty, he 
turns back to recall the horrors he has escaped, and to con- 
trast the blessed agency that has wrought his deliverance 
with the act and author of his ruin. 

This, I am satisfied, presents the only right point of 
view from which to estimate our passage. It is, in a much 
higher degree, emotional than doctrinal, though, like all 
the apostle’s emotional utterances, pervaded by the weight- 
iest truth. What, we may ask, more natural than such a 
contrast at this stage of the discussion? 

We have traced briefly the course of that discussion. 
The earth, to the apostle’s anointed eye, reeking with 
wickedness; the heavens black with wrath. The picture 
has no softening hues, it is one of unrelieved and terrible 
blackness; but there bursts on the scene a divine light. 
The clouds disperse, the lightnings cease, and peace and 
hope succeed to enmity and despair. How natural now to 
illustrate and enhance the greatness of the deliverance and the 
Deliverer, by bringing them into parallel with the extent 
and the author of the ruin! And to the student of the 
Hebrew Scriptures the comparison was inevitable. The 
analogy of the two cases was too remarkable to escape 
notice, and in no more effective way could the apostle give 
vent to his struggling emotions, and’ heighten his reader’s 
conceptions both of the richness of the benefit and their 
indebtedness to its author. His eye has swept over the 
ages of human sin, and seen its thousand widening lines 
converge in the single transgression of Adam. It sweeps 
over the equally wide range and still deeper potencies of 
redemption, and sees them all converge in the single obe- 
dience of Christ. How natural, then, the parallel without 
assuming any specific doctrinal purpose, or any theological 
subtleties alien to its general spirit! I say alien to its 
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spirit, for the mode of carrying out the parallel indicates rfo 
distinctive doctrinal purpose. The expressions are broad 
and general, and the entire exigencies of the passage are 
met by assuming simply a causative relation between the 
disobedience of Adam and the obedience of Christ on the 
one hand, and their respective results in ruin and deliver- 
ance on the other. There is not an expression which a 
rejecter of the form of imputation supposed to be here 
taught need hesitate to employ, or which would stum- 
ble any believer in the general fact that the transgression 
of Adam brought sin and death into the world, and entailed 
them upon the race. The parallel is carried out rather | 
rhetorically than in strict logical statement. The resem- 
blance is briefly hurried over, while in delineating the con- 
trast, the advantage which the dispensation of life has over 
the dispensation of death, the writer lingers over the topic, 
kaleidoscopically throwing out essentially the same thought 
in different forms (verses 15-18), as if struggling to express 
the transcendent richness of the Gospel. 

There is no need, then, that the comparison creep on 
all fours. That Adam and Christ stand in like general 
relation meets abundantly the apostle’s purpose. Believers 
receive salvation through Christ’s righteousness, yet it by 
no means follows that we share the consequences of Adam’s 
sin in precisely the same way. The consequences themselves, 
with the fact of their relation to Adam, is all that is neces- 
sarily implied. That, standing at the head of the race, his 
act determined its character and destiny; that he sinned, 
and in that sin opened the flood-gates of a tide of death 
that has swept over all his posterity; that, in turn, the sac- 
rifice of our Lord in voluntary obedience opened an equally 
wide and never to be closed door of life and salvation; 
that in the blood of Calvary has welled up a healing current 
deeper, broader, mightier than the desolating stream which 
has issued from Eden—these great facts embrace substan- 
tially the teaching of our passage. 

And even were a closer correspondence demanded is it 
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clear that the advantage would be with the advocates of 
imputation? Following the analogy of Romans iv, 9, we 
should say not that it is Christ’s righteousness, but the be- 
liever’s faith, that is imputed to him for righteousness. But 
leaving this aside, and granting imputation (Aoyifeodaz, reck- 
oning) something more than a mere figurative statement of 
our justification through Christ, none can claim -that Christ’s 
‘righteousness is imputed to the believer as a substitute for 
and dispensation from his own personal righteousness. Into 
the work of Christ he must enter with personal sympathy 
and personal appropriation, making his own the spirit of 
his Lord’s sacrifice, and reflecting in his own character his 
holiness. God reckons righteousness to none who is not in 
some degree personally righteous, and, so far as # ¢s im- 
puted, it is a righteousness rather for Christ's sake, than 
Christ’s own proper righteousness. But at all events there 
can, in the nature of the case, be no perfect parallel between 
the two—between the work of ruin wrought humanly by a 
man, and the work of restoration wrought preternaturally 
through the co-working of the human with the divine. It 
would be almost blasphemy—it is certainly unwarrantable— 
to reduce them to precisely the same measure, and force 
them into the same categories. I think it safe to say that 
any precise identification of the manner in which Adam's 
and Christ’s agency wrought upon the world is not at all in 
the apostle’s thought. 

2. The second argument for imputation is found in the 
words, ‘‘ Until the law sin was in the’ world; but sin is not 
reckoned where there is no law.” From this it is urged that 
the sin which existed during the ante-legal period could 
have been no other than the imputed sin of Adam. But 
is this a legitimate inference? Do not the writings of the 
apostle necessitate a very different conclusion? If pre- 
viously to the Mosaic law sin was in the world, and yet sin 
is not reckoned in the absence of law, what is the conclu- 
sion? That the absence of law was apparent rather than 
real, relative rather than absolute; that though the positive 
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law of Paradise had ceased, and that of Sinai had not been 
given, yet enough of essential law remained among men to 
bring upon them accountability and, if violated, condemna- 
tion. This explanation has the advantage of harmonizing 
both with the unquestionable facts, and with the prior teach- 
ing of the apostle. In chapter one of our epistle he tells 
us that God had made in the Creation such a revelation 
of his power and divinity as to leave the Gentiles, who 
ignored them, without excuse. In the second chapter he 
tells us that they who sin without law will perish without 
law, and presently, to explain how this may be, he tells 
us that Gentiles who have not a formal law have the sub- 
stance of the law (its Zpyov in distinction from its ypdupa) 
written on their inner nature, to whose demands their con- 
science bears perpetual testimony, and before which their 
moral estimates (Aoyeopot) are engaged in perpetual pro- 
cesses of accusation and defense. Verses fourteen and 
fifteen of this second chapter are thus a parenthetical aside, 
to show how, by their possession of an inner law of con- 
science, the Gentiles can be brought into the category of 
those who will be visited with the impartial sentence of the 
law. Such is the clear testimony of the apostle in the 
opening chapters of the epistle. He has brought forward 
distinctly the light of nature and the law of conscience as 
the ground of that terrible arraignment which he has made 
of the Gentile world for the foulest wickedness. And is it 
conceivable that he has now directly crossed the track 
of those reiterated and solemn utterances? Can he so soon 
have forgotten the long catalogue of personal crimes branded 
into his page with a pen of iron, and his own clear explana- 
tions of this personal criminality, as now to tell us that in 
the long inter-legal period between Paradise and Sinai, the 
sin that was in the world was only the imputed transgression 
of the father of the race? Which, then, is the more natural 
way of filling out the elliptical argument: ‘‘ Until the posi- 
tive law of Sinai sin was in the world; but sin is not 
reckoned in the absence of law, therefore the sin was exclu- 
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sively the sin of Adam?” Or thus: ‘‘ Until the positive 
law of Sinai sin was in the world; but sin is not reckoned 
in the absence of law; therefore, even before that positive 
law there was a law of nature and conscience, which men 
could and did violate, and in standing proof of which we 
behold during all this period the sovereign sway of death ?”’ 
Which better harmonizes both with the facts and with the 
explicitly recorded doctrine of the apostle? 

But thus much granting the correctness of this render- 
ing. Of that, however, I greatly doubt, and incline to one 
that seems to me more in accordance both with the proba- 
ble import of the word and the scope of the apostle. The 
word here rendered reckon or impute, is not the same pre- 
cisely as that elsewhere so rendered, viz., AoyifeoOa. It is 
both for classic and New Testament use nearly an @zaf 
heyopevov, (viz., eddoysiaba or @Adoydaba), and may, I think, 
with great probability, be rendered de (formally) set to the 
account of, be brought into strict reckoning. Thus the idea is 
changed from this, that in the absolute absence of law there 
is an absolute non-imputation of sin—an idea, indeed, 
perfectly Pauline-—to another equally Pauline, viz., that in 
the relative absence of the law sin is not held to its full and 
rigid accountability. Thus it corresponds with the apos- 
tle’s declaration to the Athenians (Acts xvii) of God’s over- 
looking (dzencdwv, ‘‘ winking at”) the times of the world’s 
ignorance, and also in this very epistle, with the declaration 
of that ‘‘forbearance (dvoy7, holding back) of God” which 
has passed by the sins of former ages. (Ch. iii, 25, 26.) 

This meaning, moreover, seems to fall into harmony 
with the context, and to shed a better light upon it than 
does the other, though this in itself is equally unexceptionable. 
Let us glance at the course of thought. ‘‘ Death passed 
through,” says the apostle, ‘‘unto all men, in that all 
sinned.” Instead of finishing his parallel the writer (for 
nearly precisely the same reason as at chapter ii, 13) checks 
himself. To a Jew, to whom the legislation of Sinai was a 
thing so intensely and tremendously real, the condition of 
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nations without law would be a sore puzzle. How the na- 
tions without law could stand on the same general platform 
of moral accountability with the favored possessor of law 
he would find it difficult to understand. Hence at chapter 
ii, when the apostle has declared that the ‘‘doers of law 
will be justified,” he turns aside for a moment to show how 
the Gentiles could be brought into the class to whom this 
criterion of judgment should be applied. So here the 
declaration that ‘‘all sinned’’ in connection with the preva- 
lence of death, suggests, if it does not demand, explanation. 
The writer, therefore, breaks off abruptly, adding, ‘‘ For 
until law sin was in the world, viz., as the fruit and manifesta- 
tion of the general depravity ; as the violation of that inher- 
ent moral law from which none can escape! and although 
during this inter-legal period less aggravated in dye, and 
naturally held to less rigid accountability, and brought to 
less strict reckoning, yet there was during this period, one 
standing judgment upon it, viz., the fact and sovereign sway 
of death. Other judgments might be held in abeyance; 
but what had been the original and specific penalty of sin 
was inflicted with unrelaxed rigor. Death held regal sway 
(8aatievoev) from Adam to Moses, not touching the race 
sporadically, not asserting a disputed and doubtful sway, but 
holding high carnival, reigning even over all the generations 
which, while they sinned, did not, like Adam, sin in the 
face of positive enactment. 

Such, I think, to be the scope of this very condensed 
passage. The apostle has to touch the moral history of hu- 
manity under its two conditions as without law and under 
law. In the former state sin was in the world, but rather, 
comparatively speaking, as sz than as fransgression; rather 
as the spontaneous, irrepressible, half-unconscious outflow- 
ing of inherited and inherent depravity, than as conscious, 
voluntary, deliberate violation of law. Hence, during this 
period, the judgments of God comparatively slumber; he 
deals with its developments tenderly and indulgently. Yet 
evidences both of the ruin and of God’s displeasure are not 
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wanting. Death, its original companion and penalty still, 
continues, and by his awful and exceptionless ravages attests 
the virulence of the evil even in its most mitigated form. 
Under this aspect of the case, considering human sin under 
its purely natural manifestation, the apostle deals with the 
evil and the remedy till he reaches the climax of his powers 
of portraiture (verse 18). He then advances to the next 
stage of development. ‘‘ But law came in alongside (zapd) 
that the trespass might be heightened.” The law was intro- 
duced -in order to deepen sin into transgression; to aggra- 
vate and bring to a crisis the moral disease of humanity; 
and by showing the virulence and, obstinacy of the disease 
to prepare the way for the remedy. The law was thus an 
advancing stage of preparation for the Gospel. It was not 
promulgated with the expectation that it would be obeyed, 
nor, if we may so speak, é order that it might be obeyed. 
It was added: (xpocetéOy) in the interest (ydpev) of trans- 
gressions (Galatians iii, 19). It was, therefore, by a mer- 
ciful synchronism that the moral and the ritual code were 
introduced together; the. one telling of. human guilt, the 
other of a divine redemption; the one proclaiming the 
need, the other the possibility, of salvation; the one fulmi- 
nating wrath, the other whispering pardon. We may think 
slightingly of Jewish ritualism, but it was humanity’s blessed 
hope and solace in the long interval between Moses and 
Christ. Happy that the lightnings which blazed from Sinai 
were partially quenched if but in the blood of a symbolical 
expiation ! : 

But to return from this digression. I add that the 
phrase ‘‘over them that did not sin after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression,” makes against the imputation 
doctrine. The very statement that they did not sin ‘‘after 
the likeness of Adam's trangression’’—i. e., under some 
special form or conditions, yet implies that they dd sin, 
though in a different way. What was that way we can not 
reasonably doubt. Sinning after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression was sinning in violation of express and posi- 
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tive law; and thus the phrase simply describes those who 
sinned during the inter-legal period. The word ‘‘ even” or 
‘also” (xa?) may either contrast that portion of Adam’s, 
descendants who ever enjoyed positive law with such as 
from time to time received special divine communications, 
or contrast the race as a whole, regarded as without law, 
with Adam, making no account of special cases of excep- 
tion. The argument is, in either case, the same, though I 
think the latter view, which takes the race collectively, the 
more probable. At all events, there is no ground whatever 
for supposing a reference to infants; and the very declara- 
tion that the class referred to did not sin in a particular 
way, carries with it the nearly necessary implication that 
they did sin. 

The argument, then, for imputation from the phrase, 
‘‘For until the law sin was in the world, but sin is not im- 
puted where there is no law,” falls to the ground. It is 
discountenanced by the direct assertion that sin was in the 
world, with nothing to show that it means other than what 
it says; by the implication of their sinning contained in the 
fact of their not sinning in a particular manner; by the 
tenor of the reasoning; by the apostle’s previous teachirg 
that the Gentiles possessed and violated the twofold law of 
nature and of conscience (i, 18-22; ii, 14, 15), and, I may 
add, by the whole tenor of his previous doctrine. If there 
is any one truth which he has illustrated with prominent 
fullness and which shines-out with noonday clearness on the 
preceding pages of the epistle, it is the wrath of God rest- 
ing upon man for his actual and universal wickedness. From 
the majestic opening, ‘‘For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men,” down to the solemn closing of the case with the 
arraignment of ‘‘all the world” as ‘‘guilty before God,” 
the apostle has never hesitated, never wavered in his indict- 
ment of humanity for unprovoked and inexcusable sin. No 
shadow of intimation that the absence of law placed man 
beyond the imputation of personal guilt. No hint that for 
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any thing other than his personal criminality he stands ob- 
noxious to the wrath of heaven. The Gentile has willfully 
suppressed the truth; has refused his homage to the divinity 
that shines in Creation and Providence; and from this start- 
ing point of impiety has plunged into beastly and abomina- 
ble vices, being filled with unrighteousness, maliciousness, 
covetousness, and so on through a catalogue of crimes of 
which humanity shudders at the recital. Nowhere one mo- 
ment’s hesitation about the reality, the malignity, the damn- 
ing desert of personal sin! And now are we to believe 
that he turns round and tells us that the world was suffering 
only or mainly from imputed and constructive guilt? Has 
such a new light suddenly dawned upon the apostle, has he 
so completely forgotten the reiterated testimony of the pre- 
ceding pages, that he shrinks from the simple declaration 
that ‘‘all sinned,” and finds it necessary to sustain the 
charge by laying to their door the crime of a representative 
progenitor? Never was uttered a more palpable absurdity ; 
never was there a more complete anti-climax than. this final 
reducing of these accumulated charges of human. wicked- 
ness to a mere constructive liability for the single trespass 
of Adam. Of course no man will consistently carry out so 
absurd a proposition. None will deny that in the absence 
of law men are actual, as well as constructive, sinners, 
They will, in fact, only claim that men are subject to penal 
sufferings which flow from their federal connection with 
Adam. Yet they then surrender the doctrine in question 
as matter of history, holding it merely as a tenet of theolog- 
ical belief. 

And read, for a moment, in the light of history this 
doctrine of mere imputed sin. Take the story of Cain— 
the drama of post-Paradisaic life, opening with envy, hate, 
murder, and falsehood ; the Deluge, when the earth was filled 
with violence, and all flesh had corrupted its way until its 
reeking iniquities demanded that terrible purgation ; Sodom 
and Gomorrah buried by their loathsome vices under a storm 
of fire and brimstone; Pharaoh hardening his heart until 
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God plunged him and his host into the abyss of waters; 
the Canaanites swept away for their ripened iniquities before 
invading Israel—and then tell us that during this long inter- 
regnum of law personal sin was not, and could not be, justly 
imputed, and that irresponsible humanity was simply ex- 
piating the guilt of the primal transgression ! 

But do not facts such as I have mentioned, the exam- 
ples of the Deluge, of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of 
Pharaoh, make against my own interpretation of the éAdo- 
yetraz, and prove that God did watch over and bring the 
sins of men to a terrible reckoning? I answer that all such 
statements must be taken as only relative. Comparatively 
speaking, human sin is but light in the absence of enacted 
law. Comparatively speaking, theft, falsehood, fornication, 
are—the Old Testament being witness—but venial crimes, 
apart from express divine prohibition. And, comparatively 
speaking, the visitations of God’s wrath on crimes so com- 
mitted are but slight and occasional. Now and then the 
heavens mutter with suppressed and half-sleeping vengeance ; 
now and then a fierce local and transient eruption testifies 
to the wrath that lies treasured below. But, as a rule, the 
times of ignorance God ‘‘winks at” (ézepopq@, overlooks), 
and leaves only inexorable and all-embracing death as the 
abiding evidence of existing wrath and pledge of a coming 
judgment. 

3. A third reason assigned for the interpretation we are 
examining is the case of infants. Infants do not sin, yet 
infants die; their death, therefore, along with whatever other 
evils they suffer, must be from the imputation of the sin 
of Adam. Now that infants suffer and die on account of the 
sin of Adam is just as indisputable as that the sins and 
death of all men are attributable to this same origin. Yet 
it does not thence necessarily follow that infants suffer and 
die on account of the zmputing to them of their great ances- 
tor’s transgression. Their organic connection with Adam 
may furnish a satisfactory explanation of the facts. And 
the casé of infants needs here, no more than elsewhere, any 
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separate consideration. They are bound up with the race ; 
they partake its character and destinies. They have within 
them that seed of depravity which only needs scope to ger- 
minate and ripen into sin. They belong: to a stock which, 
not merely by a constructive participation in a single act, but 
far more by an actual vitiation derived from an organic con- 
nection with it, rests under the penal curse of death. As, 
then, the apostle in all his previous discussion, while charg- 
ing men with the guilt of sin, needed to make no special 
reference to infants, so no such reference is needed here. 
With whatever is exceptional ‘in the case of infants God is 
abundantly compétent to deal, and the ‘practical discussion 
of the facts that lie within the sphere of human conscious- 
ness and responsibility need not be embarrassed by prob- 
lems that lie beyond human solution. 

Besides, it should be remembered that if the death of 
infants has its hard and penal, it has also its gracious side. 
If it may be looked upon as the penalty of inherited de- 
pravity, it must also be recognized as an arrest of the devel- 
opment of that depravity into actual transgression. And 
here we may find logical assurance’ of infant salvation. 
Death, with its attendant evils, is the penalty of sin—pri- 
marily and properly of actual sin. © If, therefore, in the case 
of a race placed under an economy of mercy, God has selected 
a certain portion on whom the penalty is visited without 
their having participated in the actual sin which originally 
incurred it, we may fairly infer thatthe penalty itself loses 
in their case its proper character, and is transmuted into a 
blessing. When by providential interference God arrests 
the development of the innate germ of evil, and prevents it 
from advancing into conscious sin, we may take for granted 
that it is in mercy and not in wrath; that the penalty itself 
is correspondingly modified; and that death to. the infant, 
as well as to the believer, is shorn of its terrors, and‘ be- 
comes a minister of good. It is ‘a part, and no unimpor- 
tant part, of that broad economy by which God is counter- 
acting and hemming in the ravages of the curse. There 
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thus became, we may believe, two classes to whom be- 
longs, without exception, the kingdom of heaven; the 
one that of those who accept in intelligent faith the gracious 
proffer of redemption; the other that vast multitude that 
open a feeble eye upon the light and sorrows of earth, and 
at once exchange their infant wail for the glad harmonies 
of heaven. We may regard this as no mere matter of affec- 
tionate hope or groundless conjecture. Though incapable 
of strict proof it seems rational to believe that where the 
natural relation between the cause and the effect, between 
sin and death, has been broken, and the cause has not been 
allowed its normal action, the penalty also loses its proper 
character, and death, with the infant as with the believer,. 
and in both cases through the blood of Christ, is disarmed 
of its sting. 

The bearing of the phrase, ‘‘who sinned not after the 
similitude of Adam’s trarisgression,”” has been already con- 
sidered. The opinion that it has any direct reference to 
infants is scarcely deserving of serious refutation. It so 
exactly describes the class that sinned without positive law, 
and so plainly intimates that the very class referred to did 
sin, that any reference to infants seems entirely out of the 
question, and except through dogmatic exigencies would 
scarcely be thought of for a moment. 

Still a fourth argument, however, for the imputation 
doctrine is adduced by Meyer, viz., the apostle Paul’s dec. 
laration in 1 Corinthians xv, 22, that ‘‘in Adam all die;” 
inasmuch as consistency requires that if we hold that all 
die in Adam, we. must, in like manner, maintain that in 
Adam all sin. In any proper sense of the expression this 
may be readily conceded. But surely the apostle does not 
mean to affirm that the death of Adam was imputed to his 
descendants, so that their death is any less actual and real 
than his own. Nor, I believe, does the apostle mean here 
that the death of Adam was the virtual death of his descen- 
dants (however true this may be), so that when he died it 
was as if the race died. Nor certainly can he mean that 
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the death of Adam was the cause of death to his posterity, 
so that they die by reason of his death. ‘‘In Adam all 
die” seems simply a brief, emphatic declaration that the sin 
of Adam brought death upon the race; we all die in Adam 
only as his transgression subjected -his posterity, along with 
himself, to the death which was its pénalty. Properly inter- 
preted the passage has nothing whatever to do with impu- 
tation. It simply tells us that as we owe to one man our 
death, so to one man we owe also our resurrection. 

II. Dismissing, then, as alien to the passage, the doctrine 
of imputed sin, what shall we say of the interpretation 
which makes it affirm that all men sinned in Adam, not 
putatively and by construction, but virtually and essentially ; 
not by virtue of a mere federal or covenant, but of an 
organic, relation between Adam and his posterity? Man- 
kind, this doctrine alleges, sinned in Adam, because Adam 
was mankind. . The human race lay in the loins of their 
great progenitor, and shared in his transgression, as Levi in 
the loins of Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek. Thus 
Adam’s obedience, while he obeyed, was the obedience of 
the race ; his trespass, when he fell, was the trespass of the 
race. In his crime all crimes were potentially contained. 
In his fall the stream of humanity was poisoned at the 
fountain head. The vitiated source could send forth only 
impure waters; the corrupted tree could bear only bit- 
ter fruit. 

This doctrine of our relation to Adam, and this ratonale 
of man’s universal depravity, seems to be the only right one. 
Nothing less than such a vital connection with Adam—such 
a physiological law by which the characteristics of Adam, 
both physical and moral, were propagated to his descend- 
ants—can explain the absolute and exceptionless prevalence 
of moral evil among men; the remorseless and inexorable 
tenacity with which the taint of sin has clung to all forms and 
stages of human development, making each individual stain-of 
guilt but a rill from a bottomless and shoreless ocean. Pela- 
gianism, which makes every man substantially his own Adam, 
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and puts human nature with every individual on a fresh 
trial; the doctrine that sin is a casual act and not a fixed 
nature, a ‘‘local malady” and not a ‘‘constitutional 
taint,” and can be dealt with by any process less radical 
than a divine regeneration, is pitiably superficial and blind 
to the formidableness of our great foe. Leviathan laughs at 
the impotent arrows that rebound from his iron scales; the 
swelling Atlantic scoffs at the broom which would sweep 
back its wrathful billows; but infinitely more sin mocks at 
the hostile weapon that is not tempered with a divine 
energy, and drawn from the armory of heaven. 

But this doctrine, true and just in itself, is yet not the 
doctrine of our passage. That Paul held such a view of our 
connection with Adam, and that it really underlies his con- 
ceptions of the prevalence of evil; we may well believe. 
But there seems no evidence that he intends to propound it 
here. He is not here concerning himself with any theory 
of the way in which our sinfulness is derived from Adam. 
The dreadful fact of that sinfulness is that with which 
he has all along been dealing, arid there is no reason for 
supposing that he departs from it here. The single thought 
here added is that this sinfulness is entailed upon us by the 
act of Adam—Aow entailed it does not lie. within his pur: 
pose to declare. That he is still speaking of personal sin 
is shown by the words, ‘‘for until the law sin was in the 
world,” which can have no other natural application than 
to sin existing in the individual members of the race. 

III. The only right answer, then, to the question, 
‘* How did all sin?’ is that they sinned personally and: indi- 
vidually, This is.the single point of view under which, pre- 
viously or subsequently, the apostle contemplates sin, and 
nothing either in the passage or the context implies its 
relinquishment here. The epistle deals everywhere with 
the broad, obvious facts of man’s actual condition. It takes 
the phases of human guilt and wickedness that are palpable 
to observation. Pausing at one point. for a moment (ii, — 
14, 15) to explain how the existence of sin was compatible 
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with the absence of positive law, it pursues its steady course 
of unwavering affirmation of universal human wickedness. 
‘*We have before proved both Jews and Gentiles that they 
are all under sin.’’ ‘‘That every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world become arraignable before God.” ‘‘ For 
all have sinned and have come short of the glory of God.” 
In this latter passage all commentators understand the 
words of personal sin, yet no objection can be urged against 
this understanding in the fifth chapter that does not apply 
equally in the third. If Paul could affirm universal sinning 
without regard to the sinning by exceptional cases of 
infants and idiots in the third chapter, he can do so 
equally in the fifth, and in neither does any thought of 
these classes limit, or need to limit, the universality of 
his charge. Whatever is exceptional in these cases will be 
dealt with exceptionally, and lies outside of that vast 
world of conscious, responsible, guilty men with whom he 
is dealing. We assume, then, in our passage, the natural, 
unforced interpretation of the language; what the apostle 
has not hesitated elsewhere to affirm or imply, what, in 
fact, he has been elaborately demonstrating, that all men are 
involved in the guilt of personal transgression, which subjects 
them to the wrath of God, he has not hesitated to declare 
here. The mere introduction of the parallel between Adam 
and Christ, as the introducers respectively of the two oppo- 
site dispensations of life and death—a parallel which would 
force itself on the mind of one familiar with the narrative 
of the fall—does not imply in the apostle any new view 
regarding the personal guiltiness of the race. 

But we may be asked, Does the apostle intend to affirm 
precisely the same relation between individual sin and death 
in the posterity of Adam as between the transgression and 
its penalty in the head of the race? In other words, does 
not the interpreting of our passage of individual sin really 
make every man virtually his own Adam, in that by his own 
sin he works out his own death? I answer, that we can 
not, of course, doubt the peculiar and special significance 
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of the sin of Adam and its causative relation to that of all 
succeeding generations. In Adam we all die, because in 
bringing death upon himself he brought death upon all his 
posterity; he incurred the dreadful penalty not only for 
himself but for the race. But this is not the whole of it. 
Not only did he incur for his posterity the certainty of 
death, but the certainty of sin. His act made their sinning 
as inevitable as their dying. And while the sinful acts of his 
descendants have no such sweeping effect and extraordinary 
significance as did his ; while they are not like his, critical and 
determinative of the destiny of a race, but rather portions of 
an already determined line and process of development, they 
are in each individual case as naturally and necessarily con- 
nected with the iridividual doom of death as was the tres- 
pass of Adam with the general doom of the race. Uni- 
versal man must die; but also universal man must sin; 
therefore the apostle’s added phrase, ‘‘in that all sinned,” 
is necessary to complete his statement. Otherwise we 
should have in Adam, indeed, sin and death appearing 
together, but in his posterity only one of the two factors; 
the presence of the effect without the presence of the cause, 
or, rather, the presence of one of the two results of Adam’s 
trespass without the equally necessary presence of the other. 
It would seem, in that case, that death might have made 
the entire circuit of the race without a co-extensive preva- 
lence of sin. The added clause, ‘‘in that all sinned,” fills 
out the picture. It shows us sin and death entering in 
fearful brotherhood through the opened door of the primal 
transgression, getting a foothold in humanity, and thence- 
forward doing in inseparable fellowship their ruthless work 
upon the race. Adam’s sin determined, indeed, the doom 
of death for all mankind; but it equally determined for all 
mankind the inheritance of depravity and the fact of trans- 
gression, and their inseparableness in the issue is but the 
result of their causal conjunction in the beginning. 
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ARTICLE V.. 


THE RELATION OF THE GOSPELS AND THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. 


BY PROFESSOR J, M. STIFLER, D. D, 


TuHIs topic is somewhat arbitrary. The Bible is one 
complete organism, the Old and the New Testament being 
interlinked and related at every point and page. But this 
vital connection is not methodical or mechanical. The 
roots and the limbs of a tree are one, but it would be im- 
possible to say what is the peculiar relation of a particular 
root to a particular branch. The Pentateuch and the Gos- 
pels are not specially and peculiarly related. The one 
stands towards the other just as the entire Old Testament 
stands toward the New. The parts are related only be- 
cause the whole is. In discussing, then, the relation 
between the Pentateuch and the Gospels it is not intended 
that their coincidence is special. A part of the subject is 
considered instead of the whole. 

1. The relation through the genealogical tables in Mat- 
thew and Luke is more profound than it appears at first 
sight. The quiet way in which these tables are introduced 
seems to say that the histories of the Old Testament are 
now simply carried a step further, or, if you please, to their 
sequel and consummation. There is no violent break 
between the Old Testament and the first page of the New 
either in their spirit or subject. The Gospels are primarily 
concerned about Jesus of Nazareth. And the story of his 
life is taken up precisely as that of Abraham in the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis. This chapter is immediately preceded 
by a table showing Abraham’s descent from Shem. Shem 
begat Selah, Selah begat Eber, and so on to Nahor, who 
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begat Terah, and Terah lived seventy years and begat 
Abram. After this the history of Abraham is given chapter 
after chapter. The history of Noah and of others is intro- 
duced in a similar way. Now prominently Matthew begins 
in the same Old Testament fashion, and as quietly assumes 
connection and the same sort of connection with the Old 
Testament as appears in Moses between the previous chap- 
ters of his Genesis and the twelfth, where he begins the 
story of Abraham. And, under this assumption, there is 
another, viz., that Mattnew is continuing the Old Testament 
story, so that the two are intimately joined. 

The same, in large measure, is true of Luke, although 


he does not begin his Gospel with the table. While Mark. 


and John have no table, the latter obviously connects his 
Gospel with the first chapter of Genesis by a higher gen- 
ealogy. This appears in two things. First, the similarity 
of thought, even of words. Genesis reads: ‘‘In the begin- 
ning God created.” John says: ‘‘In the beginning was 
God.” Genesis, in detail, tells how God created all. John 
summarizes: ‘‘All things were made by him.” Genesis 
gives the origin of life and light, John says: ‘‘In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” But, secondly, who 
fails to observe that John throws up and forward into such 
a flood of light that nothing else, meanwhile appears the 
év apy7j—the very first words of Genesis in the Septuagint. 
Observe, too, the same sublime assertions about ‘‘light” 
and ‘‘darkness.” The similarity between the first five 
verses of Genesis and the first five in John can not be 
accidental. 

While Mark has no genealogical table, and no other 
sign of immediate connection, does not his abrupt initial 
statement seem to assume as well understood what Matthew 
and Luke more formally state? The Gospels do not begin 
a story, they continue one. Without the Pentateuch they 
would be each a torso. 

2. There is an unmistakable relation in subject matter 
between the Pentateuch and the Gospels. They give the 
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same origin of the race—Adam, the same God—Jehovah, 
with the same character—holy. They deal largely with the 
same nation and a peculiar nation. They trace that nation 
to a common ancestor, Abraham. In a word, the Penta- 
teuch and the Gospels have a like relation to a circle, first 
of great moral thoughts, and secondly of historical incidents 
interwoven with them. 

‘And yet these things are but details. To stop here is 
to leave almost wholly out the main subject.: The Gospels 
are not treating primarily about Abraham and Moses, about 
law and sacrifice, about precepts and ethical principle. They 
are chiefly concerned about the Christ, portraitures of him. 
Says Edersheim, in the preface to his ‘‘Life and. Times 
of Jesus:” ‘‘Rather must the Gospels be regarded as four 
different aspects in which the evangelists viewed the histor- 
ical Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfillment of the divine prom- 
ise of old, the Messiah of Israel and the Savior of men.’’* 
This has been the belief of the Church since the days of 
Irenzus, -whose ‘‘comparison of the four Gospels to the 
four living creatures mentioned in the Apocalypse,” is well 
known. The Gospels are not memorabilia, not memoirs. 
They are a fourfold disclosure of the character of Jesus— 
fourfold, shall we say, that our single conception may be 
complete ? 

But this Jesus is himself the fulfillment of the law, its 
filling out. ‘‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law,” the Pentateuch. ‘‘I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill ;”’ to fulfill, shall we understand not alone in what he 
said, but more strikingly in what he was? The law was 
symbol, he was reality. As John writes: ‘‘The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
The double antithesis in this sentence is instructive. Law is 
contrasted with truth. Then the law is not truth; it is the 
symbol of it. Again, the law was ‘‘given,” but the truth 
‘‘came,” came ‘to be by Jesus Christ, who says elsewhere: 


* Pref., ad init. 
t Ellicott’s *‘ Life of Christ,”*pp. 31, 32. 
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‘‘I am the truth.” He embodied it in his persor, char- 
acter, and life. 

The question now comes to this: The Gospels being 
a portraiture of Christ, one homogeneous character stereo- 
scoped, if we may so speak, from the four varying pic- 
tures, in what relation does he stand to Moses or Moses 
to him? How does he fulfill? He himself said: ‘* Moses 
wrote of me.” How? Incidentally, mentioning him pro- 
phetically here and there, dropping symbols of him now and 
then; or, when he says Moses wrote of me, does he speak 
comprehensively, intending to say Moses wrote of nothing 
else—that the outline and substance of the Pentateuch are 
only about Christ ? 

This is a question that only a volume can answer. And 
no volume satisfactorily considers it. The Pentateuch has 
not yet received its profoundest study. When it is no 
longer considered merely as history, but also as Gospel, a 
shadow of the truth, light will begin to break forth. It 
does relate most intimately to Christ. ‘‘A righteousness 
of God hath been manifested”—in Jesus Christ—‘‘ being 
witnessed by the law.” Dr. Alfred Cave, speaking of the 
difficulties presented to a devout mind by the Old Testa- 
ment symbols goes ‘on as follows: ‘‘ But immediately the 
Jewish and Christian theories are compared, these stumbling 
blocks are the very things which prove most conclusively 
the fact of a common architect. The priesthood has its 
vationale in the ‘priest forever,’ the tabernacle in the incar- 
nation, the atonement by blood in Calvary, the non-dissected 
feast in the great Paschal Lamb, the Passover in the daily 
appropriation of the merits of a crucified Jesus, the Feast 
of Ingathering in the dispensation of the Spirit, the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the rejoicing of the saints through Christ. 
And these resemblances which must have been preordained, 
are innumerable.”* A connection of this sort between the 
old covenant and the new must be admitted. But what is 
lacking here, and what nothing but the profound and devout 

© Princeton Review for 1879, Vol. I, page 614. 
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study of the most evangelic mind can hope to find is the 
kind of relation between the two, the comprehensive prin- 
ciple underlying the Pentateuch that explains its form and 
substance, and accounts for these ‘‘resemblances which are 
innumerable.” 3 

When such a relation of subject and substance is once 
sufficiently clear, two beneficent results immediately appear. 
First, in the line of apologetics. The attack upon the 
Old Testament to-day is critical. It is not rationalistic or 
mythical. It takes up the books of the Old Testament, 
examines and compares their contents, and attempts to 
condemn them on their own showing. Kuenen strives to 
prove that the Pentateuch was written by the Jewish priests 
about the time of the return from the exile, not all at once, 


of course, but that it reached jts final fogm at this date. . 


That the object was to secure their own office as priests 
of the nation. That Deuteronomy was written first, Gene- 
sis last, and the rest meantime. The priests had already 


‘gained such a place in the political and religious life of the 


nation at the time of its return from the exile, that they 
could perpetrate this fraud successfully. For effect the 
whole was ascribed to Moses, who many years before had 
led their ancestors in a migration, who had given them some 
rudimentary precepts, now wrought out in the. ten com- 
mandments, and some method of sacrifice, and who had a 
traditionary reputation. Now this theory is not unreason- 
able. It is apparently supported by many facts, cited by 
its earnest advocates from the Old Testament itself. These 
citations are being re-weighed. The higher. criticism will 
be confronted with its own methods. - It is shown already 
that the date fixed for the composition is untenable. The 
Samaritans have a Pentateuch. Where did they obtain it? 
The enmity between them and Jews arose about this time, 
If they did not possess this long before this date they never 
would have accepted it from the Jews afterward.* 


*«Recent Theories of the Pentateuch.”  Sritish Quarterly. Jan- 
uary, 1884. 
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But there is a quicker and no less effective way to meet 
these theories. The Mormon elders, to-day, might write a 
fivefold book as the documentary source of their en- 
tire religious and domestic system. For effect they might 
ascribe it to Solomon, who worshiped in a temple and had 
numerous wives, and, however absurd, the people might be 
persuaded to accept it as a revelation from God, because it 
explained, in large measure, their system. Such a book 
might be embellished with numerous cases of prophecy and 
accounts of subsequent fulfillment, adorned with miracle 
and with many instances of providential interference. Even 
incongruities, absurdities, and immoralities might find place 
in its pages, which a rude, uncritical age and people would 
not detect. It would pass down the Mormon national cur- 
rent for five hundred years, .its credibility constantly increas- 
ing in the flow of time until some learned Kuenen, skilled 
in criticism, should finally lay bare its fraudulent origin and 
its contradictory character. Such a book might be written 
in such a way. The case is supposable. 

But what now, if at the end of this time a man should 
arise unique in character, holy in life and purpose, so like, 
and yet so unlike men, that they could not decide whether 
he was human or divine, and what now also if it were found 
that this very Mormon book was the only book that de- 
scribed and predicted this man; that all contradictions, sto- 
ries, rites, and laws met in that good man in a harmony 
like that which exists only between cipher and key, so that 
his life made the book significant? This case is not sup- 
posable. A book so written could not anticipate a life so 
lived. And yet this is substantially what Kuenan has sup- 
posed. His theory, swathed with vast learning, demands 
the belief that the. post-exilian ‘‘ sopherim,” to use the half- 
contemptuous word of Rev. S. Baring-Gould,* palmed 
a fraud upon the Jews of their age—a fraud that turns out 
a few centuries later to be a marvelously exact pre-delinea 
tion of the Messiah, that a book whose source and substance 

***Some Modern Difficulties,” page 106. 
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are fraud, was fulfilled by a person whose every deed and 
thought and breath was holy. - Now establish the relation 
between Moses and the Gospels and the theories of the 
rationalistic, of the mythical, and of the critical schools 
fall—mole ruit sua—never to rise. That fraudulent priests 
should prove to be most famous prophets—this, man can 
not be persuaded to believe. Indeed, the continuity be- 
tween the first five books of the ‘Bible and: the four 
Gospels is already so apparent in so many points as to 
furnish a sufficient argument against the critical theory. 
The ‘‘charcoal sketch” in the Pentateuch is’ so exactly 
like the divine portrait in the Gospels, that candor readily 
admits that but one mind conceived both, and but one hand 
drew both. 

But, secondly, the adequate unfolding of the relation 
between Moses and the Gospels has vast homiletic value. 
To establish that relation will give authority to the types 
and symbols of the Pentateuch. The marrow, the very 
soul of the Gospel is in them. It is there as it is nowhere 
else. There is a vast deal there that is nowhere else. But 
these types are distrusted, and their authority questioned 
until their vital connection with Christ is admitted, until it 
is seen that he is in them and they in him. The disciples 
could make nothing of the parable: ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man who sowed good seed in his 
field, but while men slept his enemy. came and sowed 
tares’’—the disciples could make nothing of any of this 
until he identified the terms of the parable: ‘‘He that 
sowed the good seed is the Son of man, the field is the 
world, the good seed are the children of the kingdom,” etc. 
What authority could the parable have had until he set its 
bounds? It left us on a trackless ocean, without star or 
compass. And so it is with the types, symbols, and cere- - 
monies of Moses. Uncertainty allows them to grow effete; ’ 
but when their vital and exact relation to the Gospel is dis- 
covered they become authoritative and widely instructive. 
It is hazarding little to say that there is vastly more Gospel. 
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in Moses than in the Gospels. The soul of the Gospel is 
divine atonement for sin. Now little of atonement we have 
in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. How very, very much 
of it symbolically in Moses! Now, besides all else that our 
adorable Lord is, he is certainly the key to Moses. ‘‘I 
came to fulfill,” he said. He himself directs us to Moses 
to learn of himself. The key is the vital thing for admis- 
sion to the treasure house, but it is not the house. The 
Gospels give admission to the Pentateuch, which is rich in 
Gospel stores. 

There would have been no Gospel in the lily’s spotless 
white if Jesus had not pointed to it as the work of God. 
But now the flowers of the field bloom fragrant with truth. 
We could have seen no Gospel either in the falling or the 
feeding sparrow if Jesus had not indicated it. And_now 
all this lesson is there as it is nowhere else. We might 
never have dreamed that there is Gospel in the constitution 
of the family. But now every pulse of parental affection 
says—it can not possibly be so said by any other voice, —‘‘ If 
ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?”’ And now just so 
when Christ is seen linked with these Old Testament sym- 
bols—a rejected Joseph, a curious Tabernacle, a bleeding 
or a burning ox, a goat led into the wilderness, and all 
the rest of which there is so much—they come to us in as 
authoritative lessons as the flowers of the field or the 
fowls of the heavens, and like them preach as no other voice 
can or does. 

The irreverence and, perhaps, the aim of the higher 
criticism must be deprecated as it is at present behaving. 
But in the end a devout exegesis will find itself greatly 
indebted to it. It was the enemy who taught Israel of old 
the glory and comfort of their own monotheistic, non-idola- 
trous code politically. And perhaps the enemy is again | 
divinely intended to teach us the value of the documents 
of that same code theologically. And when that value 
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is ascertained, and the relation between the old covenant 
and the new broadly established, the Pentateuch will no 
longer be called an effete book, nor will it be supposed to 
be so inferior to the Gospels. They are not related as new 
and old, not even as fountain and broad flowing stream, 
but rather as material and model. When the Israelite in 
the wilderness saw the accumulating piles of material that 
finally went into the erection of his tabernacle, what could 
he make of that unorganized mass? With both boards and’ 
curtains it was stuff for neither a house nor a tent. But to 
Moses, who had seen the pattern in the mount, that pattern 
explained every curtain and board, every nail and rod, 
every loop and tach, while yet lying in a disorderly heap. 
The Gospels are to the Law what that pattern was to the 
material intended to realize it. The Gospel becomes a com- 
plete temple of worship when it is cnctet with all the 
material furnished by the law. 

3. The Gospels and the Law are related by means of 
direct quotation and reference. According to Turpie* 
there are just one hundred quotations in the Gospels from 
the Old Testament, thirty-eight of which, or twelve less 
than one-half, are from the Pentateuch. The greater num- 
ber of these are made or commented on by Jesus himself. 
Besides these quotations there are about forty allusions or 
references, more or less direct, in the Gospels to the Penta- 
teuch—about forty, if the list in Davidson’s ‘‘ Hermeneu- 
tics” + was correctly counted. These quotations have pro- 
voked much study, and have given rise to more than one 
learned volume, the latest of which is by Crawford Howell 
Toy, professor in Harvard University. 

The discussion of this particular relation between the 
New Testament and the Old brings us again face to face 
with Jesus. What is his authority as an interpreter of the 
Pentateuch? Or if we are to meet the Neologians, what is 
his ability in interpretation? Some would hesitate to bring 
Jesus into this controversy at all. Dr. George T. Ladd, of 


* “The New Testament View of the Old.” t Page 510. 
VoL. VII, No. 25—6 
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Yale College, in his recently published work * warns against 
what he calls ‘‘the perilous venture of committing the hon- 
esty and competency of Christ to every detail of the con- 
tents” of the Old Testament. It is a greater peril to 
refuse to call the most competent witness. Any honest 
reader of the Gospels must admit that he did, in some 
sense, indorse Moses. There is a peril, however, and it is 
a great one, in committing him to our view of the teaching 
of either Testament.’ It lurks in a lazy assumption that he 
has done for us what evidently he intended we should do 
for ourselves by earnest study and the cultivation of a de- 
vout spiritual insight. He came not to interpret in detail, 
or at all. All that he did do in this field is purely inci- 
dental. He came to fulfill the Old Testament Scriptures. 
It is ours to interpret and to show the profound meaning 
and measure of that fulfilment. But how is that to be 
done without bringing him into this question? 

And whatever may be thought of the inexpediency of 
committing Jesus on this point we have no choice left. He 
comes in necessarily. He was long ago brought in. Loy- 
alty to him will not call it inexpedient to defend him when 
assailed. Either to avoid or to preserve the divine authority, 
but more likely because Jesus’s words crossed his views,’ 
John Solomon Semler, professor in Halle, gave currency 
more than a century ago (he died in 1797) to the so- 
called ‘‘ Accommodation Theory.”t Although the theory 
is generally assigned to Semler, he did not invent it. ‘‘It 
was a favorite,” says Alexander, ‘‘of the followers of 
Des Cartes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
Its complexion would suggest. an origin still nearer the 
dark ages. / 

This ‘‘impious theory ” long ago brought Jesus face to face 
with this question. It is not a ‘‘favorite,’’ however, of liv- 
ing Neologians, as may be seen in Professor Toy’s book, 

*+**The Doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures,” page 34. 


tSee W. L. Alexander’s ‘*Connection and Harmony of the Old and 
New Testament,” page 148; and Davidson’s ‘‘ Hermeneut.,” page 694. 
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who, nevertheless, is confronted by Jesus, and seeks to 
nullify his testimony thus: ‘‘We must compare them (the 
quotations) with the original passages, interpreted according 
to what we hold to be the best canons of hermeneutical 
science. The comparison must be made with all caution, 
humility, and reverence, but the science of hermeneutics 
must be the final authority, even if it should seem to us 
to come in conflict with him... . . As an individual 
man he had, of necessity, a definite, restricted, intellectual 
outfit and outlook, and these could be only those of his 
day and generation. . . . As teacher of spiritual truth 
sent from God and full of God, he is universal ; as logician 
and critic, he’ belongs to his times.”* 

In the same strain Rothe declares: ‘‘The Redeemer 
never claimed to be an infallible or even a generally precise 
interpreter of the Old Testament. Indeed, he could not 
have made this claim. For interpretation is essentially a 
scientific function and one conditioned by the existence of 
scientific means, which, in relation to the Old Testament, 
were only imperfectly at the command of Jesus, as well as 
of his contemporaries.’’f All of which would be ridiculous, 
if it were not so offensive in its self-conceit, viz., ‘that Jesus, 
Son of God, was not as competent to judge of the truthful- 
ness of words which he quoted from the Old Testament, as 
are Drs. Toy and Rothe, because, forsooth, he had not the 
‘*scientific means” which are in the hands of his critics in 
Harvard University and Gotha. How much he might have 
learned from an adequate modern library! The bald ac- 
commodation theory would rob Jesus of his moral char- 
acter. The critical theory would steal his credentials as an 
accredited teacher from God, eclipse his divinity, shackle and 
limit him by the narrow critical knowledge of his time, and 
make him so far but a poor human scribe, vastly more 
incapable of telling what was true or false in the book he 


*«<«Quotations in the New Testament,” pp. 28, 29. 
t Quoted from Zur Dogmatik, Gotha, 1863, in Ladd’s **Doctrine of 
the Sacred Scripture,” page 28. 
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so often quoted than are these men so learned in herme- 
neutical science. While Athanasius, Balthazer Hiibmeyer, 
Roger Williams, and hundreds of others could be in sharp- 
est antithesis with the current of interpretation about them, 
standing like rocks against it, Jesus ‘‘belongs to his own 
times,” the feeble creation of his age! May grace not fail 
where there is such sore need of patience. He who said, 
‘*Moses wrote of me;” he who said, ‘‘not one jot or tittle 
shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled ;” he who said, 
‘*Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed me;” he 
who said, ‘‘If ye believe not his writings how shall ye be- 
lieve my words,” he is to be distrusted in all this, although 
he also solemnly declared: ‘‘Even as the Father sazd unto 
me so I speak. He averred: The Word which ye hear 
is not mine, but the Father’s which sent me.” And one 
can not help asking, though the question may belong only 
to the realm of a prayer-meeting, what is that conception 
of the ineffable, adorable Son of the Father; of him who 
said, ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’— 
what is the conception of him when men virtually say he 
quoted the Scriptures in as much ignorance as the Scribe 
of his day? Hermeneutical science is invaluable in inter- 
pretation. But a little religion does not come amiss either, 
the reverence which, in heart-broken penitence for blinding, 
misleading sin, owns before him that ‘‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” 

Dr. Ladd says: ‘‘ A guasi-ethical preparation is an indis- 
pensable requirement” when men are about to ask ‘* What 
did Christ teach as to the nature of the Old Testament 
Scriptures?” Ah, it must be more than quasi-ethical. It 
must have more than ‘‘caution, humility, and reverence.” 
It must be deeply intershot and informed by the Spirit 
of God. Says Professor C. A. Briggs: ‘‘Through the 
avenues of Scripture we go to find Christ—in their center 
we find our Savior. It is this persorial relation of the 
author of the entire Scripture to the interpreter that enables 
him truly to understand the divine things of the Scripture. 
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Jesus Christ knew the Old Testament and interpreted it as 
one who knew the mind of God. He needed no helps to 
climb the pyramid of interpretation. He was born and ever 
lived at the summit.”* In the same strain he declares - 
‘‘The doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the supreme in- 
terpreter of Scripture is the highest attainment of inter- 
pretation.”” It is unquestionably true that piety will not 
answer for a lack. of the knowledge of Greek. Prayer 
can not take the place of an acquaintance with Hebrew. 
But piety and prayer will give a vastly better knowledge 
of the Bible than any one can attain through herme- 
neutical science without these. ‘I thank thee, Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them 
unto babes.’” 

The chief thing to be noted in the quotations is that 
they are frequently transferred in words, sometimes even in a 
sense foreign to the original. They are not often made 
with verbal exactness. The prophet represents the Lord 
as saying: ‘‘I will send my messenger before me.” This 
is quoted: ‘‘I send my messenger before thee.” Now 
reduce all the Bible penmen to mere scribes, insist that 
these books must be interpreted just as other books are, 
and this feature of quotation can not be explained. Pro- 
fessor Toy says, emphatically, ‘‘The Old Testament is to 
be made its own interpreter.”” He says the prophet writes 
with no vagueness. He has in mind a definite picture, and 
‘describes it in clear words.’”’*+- Of course, the New Testa- 
ment is to be interpreted in the same fashion. But now 
if quotations are not brought in their contextual sense and 
in their own words from one Testament to the other, the 
science of hermeneutics must. protest, and he who made 
the quotation must be regarded as the victim of his times, 
conditioned and limited by rabbinic exegesis. Professor 
Toy’s method defeats itself. He seems to protest against a 


* «* Biblical Study,” (1883), page 364. 
t ‘*Quotations,” page xxvi. 
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mechanical fulfillment of particular predictions, but when 
he takes these up as quotations he seems to find fault 
because they are not mechanically transferred. Hermeneu- 
tics can never compass the movements of that living Spirit 
which breathes both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
who transfers his own words from one to another in a way 
that shows he is a vital power and not a dead something. 
The Spirit is the author of the Pentateuch. It is not 
Moses. Any Sunday-school teacher can show that Jesus 
used his own words, the very same words now in this sense 
now in that, and again in a third,* and can not any living 
spirit do the same? Has the Holy Spirit no ability to show 
what he does mean by his utterance? Can he use words 
but in one way and in one sense? Suppose that he of whom 
it is said in the Gospels ‘‘I send my messenger before thee,” 
was the very one who said it in Malachi; suppose that he 
who quoted had a distinct consciousness of this and wished 
to identify the two, would that not account for the change 
in the pronoun, and make it strikingly significant? The 
very fact that the quotations in the Gospels are independent 
and free, following neither the letter nor the sense of the 
original context is a substantial proof that they who quote 
are independent, not bound to the letter as were the Scribes, 
but men with living authority equal to them who wrote the 
Old Testament. The evangelists were not slavish copyists, 
but original writers, with minds moved and informed by 
God’s Spirit. 

But, says the biblical critic, this is the question at issue, 
Were any of these men inspired? Criticism must settle 
that question. It can not. It might as well attempt to 
measure the heat of the sun with a tape line. The thing is 
not adapted. The form and fashion of the tabernacle were 
inspired. But who would think either of proving or disprov- 
ing it by the science of modern architecture ? Noah’s ark was 
created in obedience to inspiration. Can nautical science 


* Z. g., Matthew vii, 2; Mark iv, 24; Luke vi, 38. 
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prove or disprove it? God’s words do not whisper their 
secret to science. When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you. God interprets his own Word. It 
does not interpret itself. God’s words are spirit and 
life, and the critical scalpel has no function until life has 
ceased. 

And now, since Jesus ‘‘taught as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes;” since, as Professor Briggs says, 
‘‘Jesus Christ knew the Old Testament, and interpreted it 
as one who knew the mind of God,” his quotations from it 
are worthy of the profoundest regard. To be sure, he 
never professed to be a textual critic. He accepted and 
taught the Pentateuch as he found it. But his frequent 
quotations from and references to it show his estimate of its 
value and trustworthiness. They come to him with the 
question: ‘‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause?” declaring, at the same time, that Moses suf- 
fered to write a bill of divorcement and to put her away. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them: ‘‘For the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote you this precept, but from 
the beginning of the creation God made them, male and 
female. For this cause shall a: man leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.” Now here are a number of things said 
directly and implicitly. First, Jesus says Moses wrote the 
precept of divorce. Again, he says God made them male 
and female from the beginning of the creation, which im- 
plicitly declares that he made the first pair, indorsing thus 
the Mosaic story of the creation of Adam and Eve. He 
implies also that they were the ‘‘beginning” of his creation 
of men. His method of interpretation is also indicated, 
that specified creation is also legislation, that what God 
does interprets what he says. Now Jesus has not said 
that the first and the second chapters of Genesis are in- 
spired, but he both refers to and quotes them as indicative 
of the divine will on one of the most momentous of ethical 
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questions. If he used them as an embodiment of the 
divine will we may. If he calls that story the beginning 
of creation it is safe to deny that there were pre-Adamites. 
If he quoted Genesis as the divine reason for monogamy, we 
may. If that story of the institution of the marriage rela- 
tion is not true, if it had no existence before the days 
of Ezra’s Scribes, there is no divine authority for monogamy. 
Jesus gave no other ground for that authority than the 
account which Moses writes. 

In Mark we have a quotation from Exodus xx, 12, and 
xxi, 16, introduced by the word Moses. Moses said ‘‘ Honor 
thy father and thy mother, and whosoever curseth father or 
mother let him die the death.” But Matthew (xv, 3) in 
reporting this same occurrence represents Jesus as saying: 
‘‘For God commanded, saying, Honor thy father,’’ etc. 
What one ascribes to Moses the other ascribes to,God. No 
doubt Jesus used both introductions to the quotation of 
which Matthew selects one and Mark the other. But this 
need not be pressed. If we had Matthew alone it would 
be equally apparent that Jesus gave divine authority to 
Moses’s words. 

What a marvelous story is that of the destruction of 
the cities of the plain. And to what else does Jesus refer 
when he says: ‘‘It shall be more tolerable for Sodom in 
the day of judgment than for thee” (Capernaum)? To 
what else does he allude when he warns believers, ‘‘ Re- 
member Lot's wife?”” He who could speak confidently 
of the future, the judgment, was probably textualcritic suf- 
ficient to assure us that this story did not arise as Kuenen 
suggests. 

They came to him with a perplexing question about the 
resurrection. A woman had outlived seven successive hus- 
bands. In the resurrection whose wife should she be? And 
what is his answer? Now that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed at the Bush when he called the Lord the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
Here Moses is quoted as an authority on the question. 
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Mark’s account reads: ‘‘And as touching the dead that 
they rise, have ye not read in the book of Moses how in 
the Bush God spake unto him, saying: I am the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob?” 
Here, again, what is credited to Moses in one place is 
ascribed to God in another. Several other points are note- 
worthy, one approaching, incidentally of course, textual 
criticism. First, he indorses the curious story of the the- 
ophany in the bush. Secondly, he confirms the chronolog- 
ical order of these characters in the Pentateuch—Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. . Thirdly, he ascribes the Pen- 
tateuch to the Lawgiver, ‘‘ Have ye not read in the book 
of Moses ?” 

It is needless to enlarge on other quotations. No one 
can fail to remember how he himself, ‘*‘ beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, expounded to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself ;” how he declared, ‘‘ As 
it was in the days of Noah so shall it be in the days of the 
Son of man;” (if the higher criticism .s correct, candor must 
have compelled him to say here, As it is reputed to have 
been in the alleged days of Noah); how he said, ‘‘one jot 
or one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled ;” how, in his dying agony, he confessed his thirst, 
that these same Scriptures on this point might be fulfilled. 
He may have paid no attention to criticism, but with all 
these allusions of his from the beginning of the divine story 
on through touching so many chapters, indorsing Moses not 
only in general, but in numerous particulars, it is safe to 
use his own words against his critics: The Scriptures can 
not be broken. ‘‘Hengstenberg,” says Alfred Cave,* 
‘made a collection of incidental declarations in which his 
opponents betrayed or confessed that their piece de resistance 
was an initial disaffection toward the supernatural.”” It was 
a bold stroke, and one requiring some courage, to charge 
their unbelief with their opposition. Christian faith does 
not circumscribe the activity of God by the operations 

* Princeton Review, May, 1879, page §93- 
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of natural law. A spiritual realm moves and molds, and — 
sometimes breaks through the natural. Let men believe 
first in the present, living God. Those who have felt the 
quickening thrill of his nearness, who have been humbled in 
heart and intellect under the hourly sense of his gracious 
forgiveness of their sins, will not find the difficulties in his 
Word discovered by cold study, animated only by the 
‘*Zeitgeist”’ rather than by the Holy Ghost. He will not 
stumble at the supernatural who has thus experienced it in 
his own soul, in whose consciousness it is a daily reality. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE MOST RECENT PHASE OF IDEALISM, 


WITH A NOTICE OF A BOOK IN ILLUSTRATION. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH. D. 


Metaphysics: A Study in First Principles. By BorDEN P. Bowne, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Boston University. Harper & Bros. 1882. 

Tue history of philosophy reveals the tendency of specu- 
lative thought to reduce all the phenomena of the universe 
to. a single form ef existence. This tendency operates in 
two directions. Its first direction is seen in the effort to 
bring the entire universe under the category of material 
principles and laws. Matter is the basal reality, and in it 
inhere such energies that it is capable, of its own motion, 
of evolving all the order and harmony of the world. Nor 
is this all. That which we call mind is no separate entity ; 
it is a product or function of matter. All mental activities 
are latent in the material elements. When now, by some 
mysterious law of its own, this indefinite and incoherent 
mass of matter (which was in the beginning) begins to dif- 
ferentiate and assume organization, we find that it proceeds 
to develop vital and mental activities. This result leads us 
to suppose either that the germs or. ‘‘possibilities” of life 
and mind lie in matter, or that mentality and materiality 
are simply different sides of the same double-faced entity ; 
and these two suppositions reduce, at length, to the same 
meaning. We conclude, then, that we can not, in the last 
analysis, distinguish matter and mind, and from all that we 
can learn, it appears that matter is the more fundamental. 
The apparent duality of matter and mind in the universe 

is resolved by the denial of mind as a substantive existence, 
and the reduction of thought to a function of material 
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organization and nervous action. This method of reasoning 
ends in materialism, which is the first form of monism. 

When speculative thought takes the opposite direction, 
it begins with the postulate that we know nothing so defi- 
nitely and certainly as mind. We are more immediately 
conscious of the thinking subject than we are of any object 
in the external world. Our consciousness of self is the 
most fundamental affirmation of our mental life—the guar- 
anty of all knowledge and thought. The objective world 
is known through the senses; the ego is known directly in 
consciousness. The former knowledge is mediate, the lat- 
ter immediate. The former is inferential, the latter is in- 
tuitive. The senses are often subject to illusion; the knowl- 
edge of self-consciousness must be certain, else there is no 
certainty, since this knowledge is the ground of the validity 
of every mental act. 

Moreover, if we look beyond ourselves, no conviction is 
so overwhelming as that the universe reveals thought. 
What is the nature of matter? is a question for speculation, 
but the immediate impression which is made upon all re- 
flective minds is that this beautiful world is the realization 
of a plan. This impression is made doubly powerful if we 
reflect that there is not only an outer but an inner world; 
that there is not only a system of natural forces but of men- 
tal principles and laws as well; and that the latter seem 
even more marvelous in their order and harmony than the 
former. What matter is we may not know, but this is cer- 
tain, that the universe is under the sway of intelligence. 
Mind is, therefore, the fundamental principle. 

But speculation can not rest content with the supposi- 
tion of a duality of fundamental principles. At this point, 
therefore, it begins its inquiries after the nature of matter. 
If mind is the basal reality, the existence of matter must 
be conditioned. It must have the ground of its existence 
in mind. True, our senses would lead us to affirm its sub- 
stantiai existence, but, on examination, it appears that it is 
not within the province of the senses to decide such a ques- 
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tion. They certify that matter is something real, but they 
can not decide its nature. This is a metaphysical question, 
and must be answered consistently with the fundamental 
principle of thought, that the basal reality is mind. In any 
case, matter must take a secondary place in the category of 
existence. It may be a manifestation of mind. As such 
it is real, and its reality is all that the senses can affirm. 
They can not carry us beyond the concept of force in the 
knowledge which they give; but all the force which we 
immediately know is mind-force. Hence it is reasonable to 
conclude that matter is but a form of force, and that it has 
the ground of its existence in mind. This view does not 
contradict the authority of the senses when that authority 
is exactly defined, and it has the great advantage of being 
consistent with the fundamental principles of a philosophy 
of mind. 

By this method the second form of philosophical mo- 
nism is reached, and the speculator ends in idealism. 

If both these conclusions are to be escaped we must 
affirm the separate existence of the facts and forces of mind 
on the one hand, and of matter on the other, and must 
seek to show that the mind can not go beyond this affirma- 
tion. This has been done by the Scotch philosophy, whose 
most distinguished representatives are Reid and Hamilton. 
The starting-point of Hamilton’s philosophy is the prin- 
ciple of the duality of consciousness. We-directly know 
(1) an ego, (2) the non-ego, and (3) the antithesis between 
these. Hamilton's defense of this principle, and his vindi- 
cation of the veracity of the senses against the forms of 
idealism which were current in his day is a masterpiece 
of philosophical reasoning, but it may be doubted if it is 
adequate to meet the subtle difficulties and objections which 
the idealism of our day has raised against the philosophy 
of ‘‘common sense.’’* 

We have sought to illustrate the point that the history 
of philosophy reveals a constant oscillation of the pendulum 

*Cf. Bowen, ‘‘ Modern Philosophy,” page 141. 
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of thought between materialism and idealism. If we ex- 
amine their relation in the order of development we find 
that the former is the earlier and the cruder philosophy. 
This statement finds illustration in the history of specula- 
tion in Greece. First came the physical school headed by 
Thales of Miletus. These philosophers sought to deter- 
mine the elementary form of existence (dpyj), from which 
all things were derived. With Thales this principle was 
water; with Anaximenes, air; with Heraclitus, fire, etc. 
When the fruitless speculation of this school had run its 
course, philosophy adopted a new method which appears in 
the idealistic school, whose first representative was Pythag- 
oras. This group of philosophers abandoned the search 
for the principle of the universe in the physical sphere, and 
sought to find it in some generic zdea. With Pythagoras 
this idea was number, or rather, the order and harmony 
which grew out of the combinations of number. This was 
an approach to the conception of unity in the system which 
became the controlling idea with the Eleatics who followed, 
They denied plurality, and asserted that the apparent va- 
riety of the universe was reducible to a single form of exist- 
ence, and that this was identical with thought. This, it 
will be seen, is substantially equivalent to the idealistic pan- 
theism of Schelling and Hegel. The idealistic school cul- 
minated in Anaxagoras, the forerunner of Socrates and 
Plato, who introduced in a clear and intelligible form the 
idea of the vo¥s—the world-ordering intelligence—and thus 
paved the way for a sound philosophy of mind. 

It is needless to, multiply illustrations in detail. To 
every one who is moderately acquainted with the history 
of philosophy, such antitheses as that of Epjcureanism to 
Platonism; of Spinozism to Hegelianism, and of the doc- 
trines of Spencer to those of Ulrici, in our own day, will 
suggest themselves as illustrations of the point under con- 
sideration. . 

Recent European thought has been chiefly occupied 
with the materialistic tendency. This type of thought, 
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which has been developed in the too exclusive study of 
physical science by such men as Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Spencer, has had a wide currency and a powerful influence. 
But, as in other periods, so in our age, this current of mate- 
rialistic thought is not destined to sweep on unchecked ; even 
now it meets a returning wave. History has often proved that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in any merely physical philosophy. Materialism, so far 
from being the final flower of human knowledge belongs 
rather to the childhood of science. The materialistic evolu- 
tionism of our age is a substantial reproduction of the specu- 
lations of Lucretius in ‘‘ De Rerum Natura.’’ The devo- 
tion of the materialistic school to physical science and the 
wide-spread interest in this study have given an unwonted 
popularity to materialism. But the tide is destined to turn, 
as it has often turned in ages past. Already there is 
arising a school of thinkers, chief among whom are Lotze 
and Ulrici, who are dealing heavy blows upon’ the phys- 
ical philosophy. This school is idealistic in its tendency. 
Whether for this it deserves praise or blame, we do not 
affirm, but we are sure that its subtle exposure of the inade- 
quacy and crudity of materialism as a philosophy will be a 
great service to the cause of truth. : 

The book which we are to notice in this article takes its 
place in the course of this development of. thought in oppo- 
sition to the assumptions and pretensions of materialism. 
Not that it is a mere protest. It is a discussion of the whole 
range of problems with which metaphysics deals. Its chief 
significance, however, seems to us twofold, (1) as a defense 
of spiritualism against materialism, and (2) as an illustration 
of the current form of the idealistic philosophy. 

Its author needs no introduction to American philosoph- 
ical students. His former books, the ‘‘Review of Herbert 
Spencer,” and his volume of ‘‘Studies in Theism,” pre- 
pared their readers not to be surprised when this more 
elaborate and comprehensive work appeared. We do not 
know of any American treatise on metaphysics which trav- 
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erses so wide a range of thought. It is doubtful, however, 
if much originality can be claimed for the work. It is an 
interpretation of the most recent phase of the idealistic 
philosophy of Germany. Students of Ulrici and Lotze will 
recognize a close resemblance between Professor Bowne’s 
method and conclusions and those of these philosophers. 
To us it seems that a more full and frank acknowledgment 
of the author's indebtedness should have been made than 
the simple statement in the Introduction that ‘‘the conclu- 
sions reached are essentially those of Lotze.” But what- 
ever may be thought on this point it is certain that Pro- 
fessor Bowne has done the American public a great service 
in the interpretation of idealism as taught by that phil- 
osopher. In one view, therefore, we may be all the more 
thankful that he follows Lotze so closely. So far as we 
know, his book is the first adequate exposition of the 
Lotzian philosophy in English. When, therefore, the rela- 
tion of this work to previous and contemporaneous phil- 
osophy is understood, it becomes all the more interesting 
and valuable. 

We have sought to indicate the relation which this 
treatise bears to the philosophy of our time. We wish now 
to give the reader a more complete account of what it con- 
tains. We disclaim making a criticism of the book, we 
attempt only a 7¢sumé of its contents. 

The work contains three parts, which treat respectively 
of Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. These are pre- 
ceded by an Introduction, in which the purpose and method 
of metaphysics are stated. Metaphysics is ‘‘an inquiry 
into the nature.and laws of reality.” It aims to reduce to 
precision the common conceptions of practical thinking. 
The author criticises the philosophical method of Locke 
and Kant, who began their analysis with the origin of our 
ideas instead of their actual content. The ground for this 
criticism is, that ‘‘the origin and history of an idea do not . 
decide its significance and validity after it has arisen. Its 
validity must be determined solely by its content and by the 
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self-evidence with which that content is thought.” (Page 13.) 
The method of our author is to take our ideas as they are 
formed by spontaneous thought, and subject them to a crit- 
ical examination in order to bring them into harmony with 
reason and into consistency with exact thought. 

The Ontology begins with an examination of the con- 
cept of being. The notion of ‘‘pure being” is first sub- 
jected to a searching criticism. It is shown to be a mere 
logical concept, incapable of objective existence, possible 
only to abstract thought, a relic of the old realism and use- 
less in the explanation of phenomena. What then is being? 
Our author answers in substance that being is action, power, 
cause. 

The following résumé of his argument keeps close as 
possible to his own language: Being is often defined as 
substance or substratum. This definition is purely formal, 
a whim of the imagination which founds nothing, and falls 
back into the notion of pure being. There is no core of 
reality which supports the activities and attributes of things. 
Things are distinguished from non-existence by their power 
of action and mutual determination. Being must be viewed 
as essentially active. Only the active will explain action. 
Hence, causality is the distinguishing mark of being, and 
by being we mean cause. There is no passive being. 
Were matter really inert we should not become aware of its 
existence. It possesses power of resistance and reaction. 
Matter is dynamic. Materiality is but the phenomenal pro- 
duct of a dynamism beneath it, and in this under realm, as 
physics teaches, all is incessant activity. To be is to act; 
the inactive is the non-existent. The idea that certain 
forces or attributes inhere in an underlying substance, 
‘‘which does nothing but be,” is groundless. The distinction 
between being and force is only logical. The thing and its 
power are identical. (Pp. 39-50.) These definitions, as we 
shall see, are the fundamental principles of the system. 

He discusses next the ‘‘the nature of things,” and main- 


tains that it can not be found in their sense-qualities, but is 
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to be sought in the law of their activity. The argument 
runs thus: We must think of nature under the form of a 
law. Plato approached this concept in the doctrine that the 
nature of a thing is the idea realized in it, as did Aristotle 
more closely still, in teaching that the nature of a thing was 
its purpose or end. The popular idea that the law belongs 
to or inheres in being reduces to the empty notion of pure 
being. ‘‘Being could neither have, nor follow, nor realize 
a law, if the law were not essential to the being or if the 
being were other than the realized lav. The nature is not 
in the thing, and the thing does not have the nature; the 
thing itself is all; and as it is not compounded of being and 
power, no more is it compounded of being and nature. 
The fact is the unitary thing, and this thing exists in cer- 
tain definite ways. From the fact of activity we form the 
notion of power. The definite thing is the only reality, and 
the distinction of thing and law is only in our thought. 
Being, without law, is nothing; and law without being is 
also nothing. Thus we come around again to our early 
position that being is a concrete order of action. To know 
this order is to know the thing in itself, or in its inmost 
essence. Our conclusion thus far is, that a thing must be 
viewed as a concrete and definite principle of action. 
(Page 76.) 

Under the head of ‘‘Change and Becoming,” the per- 
manence of things is denied. Being is constantly in pro- 
cess of change, and the process alone is permanent. This 
change has both law and ground; ‘‘it implies causal con- 
tinuity of being, and is identical with becoming.” (Page 
79.) Becoming is the principle of the universe, and 
nothing is fixed but law. The process is continuous and 
universal. Is there, then, any such thing as identity, and 
if so, can identity and change be reconciled? Various 
answers to this question are examined, and the conclusion 
reached is, that identity is to be found, not in changeless 
things, but in the continuity and constancy of law. Again, 
there are no changing states, but only different things. A 
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changing thing is simply a series of different things, as A, 
A,, A etc. Change and identity are thus reconciled on 
the theory that change pertains not to states but to things, 
and identity is simply the law according to which things 
change. (Pp. 89-99.) 

This may seem a very barren discussion, but its prac- 
tical outcome is seen when the question is raised; Where 
do we find this union of change and permanence, of iden- 
tity and diversity? The answer is, in personality, or the 
self-conscious spirit. ‘‘If by being we mean something 
which unites identity and diversity, we must say that the 
personal only is able to fill out the notion of a thing.” ‘‘In 
the consciousness of self as identical throughout change, we 
have the only example of identity in change.” (Page 99.) 

In the chapter (iv) on ‘‘Action and Interaction” we 
reach a still clearer view of the fundamental principles of 
Professor Bowne’s philosophy. Immanent action is the 
agent’s action upon itself, transcendent action, or interac- 
tion, is the agent’s action upon something else. Causation 
includes both these kinds of action. We can not under- 
stand how action is possible. We only know ourselves as 
active. Of interaction we have no experience. “‘We con- 
trol and direct our mental states to a certain extent at 
least, and, in so doing, we are conscious of ourselves as 
controlling. And this is our only experience of action. 
In the outer world we see sequence in phenomena or mu- 
tual change, but no agency. That there isan agent produc- 
ing these changes is no fact of experience, but a necessary 
assumption of the mind.” ‘‘Conscious action is the only 
action of which we .can form any conception.” ‘‘ All ac- 
tivity is personal.” (Pp. 108, 109.) Ina word, we know 
action external to ourselves only by inference. 

The various theories which have been proposed to ex- 
plain interaction are then discussed, and their inadequacy 
shown, These theories are that in interaction (1) there is a 
transfer of conditions; (2) a passing of i 's between 
things; (3) a play of forces between things. The incon- 


CAVOS 
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sistency of these views with the conceptions of being and 
quality, already discussed, is easily shown., Next follows 
an examination of the various speculative attempts to 
eliminate the notion of interaction from the system. They 
include (1) the theory of occasional causes propounded by 
Descartes and Malebranche; (2) Positivism, which asserts 
the fruitlessness of all inquiry into causes; (3) Empiricism, 
which makes sensation the sole source of knowledge, and 
asserts that the senses can not reach causation; and (4) 
Leibnitz’s theory of pre-established harmony, which ends in 
fatalism and the overthrow of knowledge. ‘‘The question 
recurs, How is interaction between two or more things, 
conceived as independent, possible?” (Page 125.) The 
answer is, that the two notions are incompatible; that 
independence must be given up; and that interaction re- 
quires as its ground a basal, personal reality—the infinite 
God. ‘‘The only way out is to reduce the plurality to a 
constant dependence, in some way, upon one all-embracing 
being, which is the unity of the many, and in whose unity 
an interacting plurality first becomes possible. An inter- 
acting many’can not exist without a co-ordinating one. 
The interaction of our thoughts and other mental states 
is possible only through the unity of the mental subject, 
which brings all its states together in the unity of one con- 
sciousness. So the interactions of the universe are possible 
only through the unity of a basal reality, which brings them 
together in its one immanent omnipresence.” (Page 126.) 

Finite being, (1) as dependent, must have its ground in 
something deeper than itself; and (2), as zmpersonal, it has 
no subjectivity. The interaction of finite being, then, is 
possible only ‘‘through the immanent action of one funda- 
mental being. This being, as fundamental, we call the 
infinite, the absolute, and the independent. In calling it 
the infinite we do not mean that it excludes the co-exist- 
ence of the finite, but only that it is the self-sufficient source 
of the finite. In calling it the absolute we do not exclude 
it from all ‘relation, but deny only external restriction and 
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determination. Every thing else has its cause and reason in 
this being. Whatever is true or rational or real in the 
universe must be traced to this being as its source and 
determining origin.” (Page 131.) Thus the author reaches 
‘basal monism,” the doctrine that all finite being, except 
personality, which is self-acting, is simply a ‘‘mode of the 
basal One,” ‘‘a form of energizing’’ on the part of the 
Infinite. (Page 129.) 

From these statements one could almost anticipate the 
conclusions which are reached in the next chapter in the 
discussion of the Infinite and the finite. They are substan- 
tially as follows: The Infinite is not a passive substance 
(pure being), nor the sum of the parts of the finite, but a 
unitary and indivisible agent, the basal cause of the uni- 
verse. ‘‘Of the finite two conceptions are logically possible. 
It may be viewed as a form of energizing on the part of the’ 
Infinite, so that it has a purely phenomenal existence; or 
we may view it as a substantial creation by the Infinite.” 
Professor Bowne takes the former view regarding all finite 
being, except persons. If a finite thing is capable of act- 
ing from itself it is real, as distinguished from phenomenal. 
But this is true only of conscious agents. Therefore, per- 
sons are the only finite realities. ‘‘Only selfhood suffices to 
mark off the finite from the Infinite. Only the finite spirit 
attains to substantial otherness to the Infinite. Apart from 
this there is nothing but the Infinite and its manifold activ- 
ities.” (Page 137.) 

The final chapter of the Ontology, on ‘‘The Nature of 
the Infinite,’ is an application of the foregoing principles in 
the refutation of the systems of Spinoza, Schelling, Hegel, 
and the mechanical evolutionists, and closes with a strong 
plea for theism and freedom. 

We summarize the principal conclusions of Part I thus: 
(1.) Being is action, cause, force. (2.) Things and their 
nature are identical. (3.) Active being is the only reality. 
(4.) Things are constantly changing, and their only identity 
is in the continuity and constancy of the process. (5.) In 
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personality only do we see identity and change reconciled. 
(6.) Interaction must have its ground in a unitary, basal 
being. (7.) Matter is phenomenal, a manifestation of the 
energy of the Infinite. (8.) Only in created personality do 
we find a substantial antithesis to the Infinite. (9.) The 
infinite, personal God is the ground of all truth, the author 
of all harmony, and the source of all order and law in the 
worlds of matter and of mind. 

Part II treats of Cosmology, and begins with an examina- 
tion of the idea of space. There are three views: (1.) Space 
is something su¢ generis and independent of all things. 
It is the place of things, and, as such, is the necessary con- 
dition of their existence. This is the view of ‘‘common 
sense,” but is rejected by our author on the grounds that 
it is an inconsistent metaphor borrowed from sense-expe- 
‘rience; that this asserted reality of space conflicts with the 
space-intuition ; that the language in which this view is pre- 
sented can have no meaning unless space is viewed as pos- 
sessing agency ; and that this view leads to a dualism of first 
principles, and necessitates the conclusion that God exists 
in space and possesses bulk and diameter. (2.) The second 
view regards space as an order of objective relations. Two 
reasons are given for rejecting this view: (a.) It does not 
get clear of the previous view; ‘‘it implicitly assumes 
objective and independent space.” (6.) It is ‘‘untenable 
because relations as such are incapable of objective exist- 
ence. If space be only a system of relations, it is necessa- 
rily subjective.” (Page 191.) (3.) One other view remains, 
‘‘Space is a form of intuition, not a mode of existence.” 
The author urges that this view escapes the difficulties of 
the previous ones, and that (a.) it is not arbitrary. The 
space-forms are not ‘‘mental spectacles through which the 
mind looks. They are subjective effects, but they still 
have an objective cause, which, though not like them, com- 
pletely determines them.” (Page 195.) (6.) Nor does this 
view make space a delusion. It is a reality in the mind. 
Thoughts are not the less real because they are non-spacial. 
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The universe only has its full existence in mind. In intui- 
tion reality takes on the forms of space; in perception it 
takes on the forms of sense-qualities. (c.) Nor does this 
view make space a mere form of Auman intuition. ‘‘Space, 
though existing only in mind, yet does not depend upon 
the finite mind alone, but has its essential source and seat 
in the mind and thought of the Infinite.” (Page 202.) To 
these considerations is added an answer to some popular 
misconceptions, and a statement of the difference between 
Kant’s and the author’s view. . Kant was driven to regard 
space as subjective chiefly by the antinomies of the reason. 
Professor Bowne founds his conclusion, ‘‘not on any in- 
herent contradictions of the space-principle, but on the 
impossibility of uniting the objective reality of space with 
the necessary unity of being, and the impossibility of 
admitting more than one basal and necessary being.” 
(Page 207.) 

We can only briefly state the conclusions of the chapter 
on ‘‘Time.” The arguments which apply to space will 
not apply to time. We have no intuition of time. Our 
time-images are borrowed from space-images. Time has 
no real existence, but is ‘‘a mere ghost outside of being.” 
Time is ‘‘the subjective appearance of change.” Change 
is the basal fact which founds time. It has no other re- 
ality. The present is the real. ‘‘The objective fact is 
reality in action, and by its action it founds an order of 
change and becoming.” (Page 239.) God, as the ab- 
solute personality, is independent of time, but, as Crea- © 
tor, his founding of the world-process brings him into re- 
lation to it. 

In chapter iii motion is said to be phenomenal, the 
special manifestation of a metaphysical state. It is urged 
that the law of inertia is not self-evident, and that the 
dynamic theory of matter can not be denied on the ground 
of it. The second and third laws of motion are not neces- 
sities of thought, yet they exist; they must, therefore, be 
founded in purpose. 
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The two remaining chapters on ‘‘ Matter and Force” 
and ‘‘The Cosmos or Mechanism” elaborate the argument 
for the ‘‘dynamic theory” of matter, which we have already 
met in the Ontology. In the latter chapter this argu- 
ment is turned against materialism. The conclusion is 
that matter is, in the last analysis, only force; that the 
atoms are non-spacial force-centers, the product of the Infi- 
nite energy. 

The following extracts are given in illustration: ‘‘ We hold 
that substantive existence can not be ascribed to the atoms. 
They must be viewed as elementary forms of the Infinite’s 
action; and they owe their substantive character solely to 
the fact that we think under the forms of substance and 
attribute.” ‘‘We decide, therefore, in the place of the sub- 
stantive atoms, to posit a series of related elementary activi- 
ties in the Infinite, such that they produce for us the 
appearance of a world of things spacially discrete. On 
this view all questions about the unity, indivisibility, and 
indestructibility of the atom disappear. These activities are 
all conditioned in their nature and inter-relations by the 
plan and nature of the whole.” ‘‘The atom, as a form 
of activity, has no identity whatever. It may be a constant 
reproduction of the same form, and it may vary in intensity 
and character; but, in either case, the fact will be de- 
termined by the demands of the system. Physical phe- 
nomena on this view are no longer referable to the atoms as 
their substantial ground, but to the agency of the Infinite. 
At the same time the atomic theory retains its full value as 
an instrument of research and a means of representing the 
facts to the imagination.” (Page 303.) ‘‘For us, the 
physical elements are simply forms of the activity of the 
Infinite, and their forces are simply expressions of their 
mutual relations in the world-plan. The elements, there- 
fore, appear to us as no fixed and changeless beings, with 
properties which they possess absolutely, and in their own 
right, but as flowing formulas of the divine activity. Hence 
they represent the flowing forth of the divine purpose into 
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realization, and they have, at any instant, just those forces 
which that purpose demands. We may say, then, that the 
organism is the resultant of the physical activities, and that 
these physical activities are, in turn, the resultant of the organ- 
ism.” ‘‘God does not first make a lot of raw material, with 
rigid laws, and then combine it as best he can, but matter and 
all its laws are but his purpose incessantly realizing itself. 
The conception of matter as something given and fixed 
we repudiate entirely. It is a notion which rests upon the 
supposition that God’s relation to the system is the same 
as ours. We hold, then, to a phenomenal materialism and 
to an absolute spiritualism. Matter is simply a form of 
manifestation, of which the reality is the immanent God.” 
(Pp. 342, 343.) 

Having sketched the fundamental principles of Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s philosophy, we may more briefly summarize 
the main points of Part II1I—the Psychology. Chapter i 
discusses the reality and nature of the soul. Is it substan- 
tial or a function of material activities? Materialism labors 
under three great difficulties: (1) The complete unlikeness 
of physical and mental facts; (2) its own definition of mat- 
ter, which makes matter and mind but different sides of the 
same substance; (3) its endowment of each element with 
thought-power, thus making many egos. Materialism is dis- 
proved by the facts, (1) that thought and feeling demand a 
subject; (2) that thought and consciousness demand a 
unitary subject; and (3) that memory requires an abid- 
ing subject. 

Materialism makes the thought-series dependent upon 
the physical series. Fatal objections to this method are, 
(1) that we reach the thing-series only through the thought- 
series; (2) that we can know matter only on the assump- 
tion of the trustworthiness of thought. The difficulties of 
the associational psychology are insurmountable. It founds 
belief upon age. But, on this ground, what can it do with 
theistic belief? It is wrecked upon its own inner contradic- 
tions ; for, on its own view, it appears that ‘‘matter, in its 
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thinking, has a strong tendency towards theism, morality, 
and the spiritual conception of the soul; and it has even 
devoted much attention in the past to theology and meta- 
physics.” (Page 396.) 

The point of chief interest in the chapter on ‘‘ The Pro- 
cess of Knowing” is the definition of perception: ‘‘ Exter- 
nal action furnishes only the incitement which leads to a 
peculiar reaction on the part of the soul. Perception is 
the product of such reaction. Knowledge is not passively 
imported into the soul, but is developed by the soul within 
itself. Just as we perceive one another’s thought by con- 
structing it in our own minds, so we perceive the universe by 
a similar act of construction. The process is active, and not 
passive. It is constructive rather than receptive; or rather 
it is reception only through construction. Only in this way 
can knowledge enter the mind. Only by building the uni- 
verse in thought can we perceive it. To the question, How 
is perception possible? we answer, Perception is possible 
only as the mind constructs its objects within itself.” 
‘*Perception is not possible as a passive importation of 
ready-made knowledge into the mind, or by any pictures or 
impressions on the mind, but only by an immanent activity 
in the mind, whereby the mind, upon occasion of certain 
excitations, constructs within itself the conception of an 
object, and objectifies it under the form of externality.” 
(Pp. 407, 408.) 

The author’s idealism is still further defined in chapter 
iii. He holds that our thought of the outer world is made 
up entirely of subjective elements. The world is objective, , 
but it is not external in perception. Our presentations are 
only effects in us, but the ground of our presentations is 
external. That ground is God. ‘‘Neither persons nor 
things are perceived by the senses, but upon occasion of 
certain subjective affections, we posit persons or things as 
their objective ground.” (Page 458.) Perception is essen- 
tially a revelation of the Infinite to the finite, and faith in the 
revelation must be based upon an ethical faith in the reve- 
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lator.” (Page 458.) The world-is a fact; it is the inter- 
pretation of the fact with which philosophy is concerned. 
There are three interpretations: (1) Realism, which holds 
the world to be a ‘‘complex of substantial things;” (2) 
Subjective Idealism, which regards the world as existing 
only as an effect in us; and (3) Objective Idealism, which 
considers the world ‘‘as an order of divine energizing 
which, when viewed under the forms of space and time, 
of causality and substance, appears as a world of things.” 
(Page 460.) The world is not merely a series of thoughts 
having no reality except in the mind. It is an objective 
fact; it is a form or mode of the divine activity. Still, 
its existence is not substantive. It exists as it appears 
only for the mind, whose inner law interprets it in the forms 
of space and time. This is the view which the author 
adopts, and by it seeks to save himself from the conse. 
quences of absolute idealism. 

This chapter contains (pp. 479-482) a synopsis of the 
whole discussion, which would be interesting to one who 
might wish to review the author’s conclusions in his 
own words. 

The closing chapter of the book is a defense of a priort 
truth. It is clearly shown that the development of mental 
laws and principles in consciousness is not inconsistent with 
a priorism. That which is natural to the mind may not 
be omnipresent. The self-evident requires a considerable 
degree of mental growth before it is discerned as such. 
Neither sensation nor experience can explain the rational 
elements of our knowledge—e. g., causation, identity, the 
primitive judgments, and self-determination. If the uni- 
versal in experience were necessary in thought, the uni- 
formity of nature ought to be our supreme intuition. But 
empiricism rarely touches the main question. ‘*It busies 
itself with attempts to explain the origin of our belief and 
not with the question of their trustworthiness. It seeks to 
explain their causes. A valid philosophy must explain 
their grounds. Should it succeed in describing the origin ~ 
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of our ideas it would be a failure, because it lays no basis 
for mental principles in psychology, nor for general truths 
in philosophy. 

The foregoing statements and quotations comprise, we 
believe, the main points of the book. Of course they are 
inadequate, but, we think, they are not incorrect. We 
venture to add a few queries touching some of the opinions 
brought forward in this interesting treatise. 

(1.) If ‘‘all reality must be causal” (page 55), the 
world, which is real, must be a causal agent. But since its 
activity is not its own, it must be that of God. How shall 
we stop short of the identification of the world with God— 
the doctrine of pantheism ?’ 

(2.) The world is ‘‘an objective fact.”” (Page 460.) Is 
it objective to God or only to us? If it is objective to 
God, how can it be but a ‘‘form of the divine energiz- 
ing,” an act of the divine will? Is an act of the will an 
objective fact ? 

(3.) The world ‘‘has its complete existence only in 
thought,” and yet ‘‘it is not in our thought alone.” If the 
sentence means that the world has its complete existence 
only in Auman thought, what existence or what part of its 
existence, if any, does it have apart from our thought? If 
it does not‘exist apart from our thought, does it exist 
apart from our thought of i##? What is the completeness 
which our thought adds to its existence? Can it have 
any existence apart from our thought, if not its complete 
existence ? 

(4.) If ‘‘it can not exist apart from mind” (page 460), 
how can it exist except in the mind? Can a thing which 
_ can not exist apart from mind be objective? Is the ob- 
jectivity of the world really saved in Professor Bowne’s 
philosophy ? 

(5.) If the world is a form or mode of the divine ener- 
gizing, it is a constant action of God. God has so made us 
that we apprehend this action under the forms of space and 
time. Thus he makes the world exist as it appears, for 
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our thought. It has no substantive existence. It appears 
to have, only because we are made with certain forms of 
intuition which so interpret it. Where is the difference, ex- 
cept in the words employed, between this doctrine and the 
subjective idealism of Berkeley, who supposed that our pre- 
sentations of the world were created in the mind? 

(6.) This philosophy is founded upon ‘‘trust in our fac- 


—ulties.”” Does consciousness give us no predicate of the 


outer world except action and force? Is every determina- 
tion of being but this ‘‘the product of sense-bondage ?”’ 
If so, the discovery is important. If not, the verdict of 
consciousness is invalidated. 

(7.) If we are mistaken in our supposed consciousness 
of the substantial existence of the world, if it is only pro- 
cess, or the action of the Infinite, can self-consciousness 
assure us that we ourselves are not also simply a part 
of that process? Can the ‘‘substantial otherness of the 
finite”’ to the Infinite be saved at any point? The universe 
is reduced to one principle—mind-force. -We seem to be 
distinct existences; so does the world. But, under criti- 
cism, the world vanishes into.a process of the Infinite. The 
world is cause, but its causality is that of the Infinite. We 
are active, but how do we know that our action is our own? 
‘* All affections of ourselves are immediately from the Infi- 
nite.” (Page 457.) - 

(8.) Our author teaches that our perceptions are only 
effects in us. If our sensations were given, ‘‘the world 
of finite persons and things might fall. away without our 
missing them.” (Page 480.) Hence knowledge of the 
objective finite must rest for its assurance on an ethical 
trust in God. ‘‘The finite, as other than a phenomenal 
fact, must be received by faith.” (Page 480.) Now, if 
this be true, what possible ground, in our present knowl- 
edge, have we for affirming the existence of persons beside 
ourselves? This theory of knowledge lands us into egoism 
unless we save ourselves by faith. Our belief in a world 
of persons and things rests, then, in the last analysis on an 
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ethical faith in God. We are saved from the delusion that 
the world of persons and things is unreal only by ‘‘the 
conviction that it would be morally unbecoming on the 
part of God to subject us to any such measureless and sys- | 
tematic deceit.”" (Pp. 457, 460.) But if we can not trust 
our faculties, how can we trust in God, who can only be 
known to us through our faculties? Trust in God is good, 
and if we are to accept Professor Bowne’s philosophy we 
have great need of it; but we would do well to secure it 
before we accept the philosophy. 
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The Doctrine of Divine Love, or Outlines of the Moral Theology of the 
Evangelical Church. By Exnest SARTORIUS®, 

Tuts is one of the few books whose contents invite pro- 
longed attention, and pleasantly provoke criticism. It would be 
especially gratifying to devote a large space to an extended review 
of this or either of several other of the many books upon our 
table, awaiting notice. As it is, we have space for but the briefest 
mention of the nature of their contents, and their respective 
characteristics and merits. 

In the comprehensive and scholarly treatment given it by Dr. 
Sartorius the dear old theme is made to appear as attractive 
as it is inexhaustible. The following general subjects are con- 
sidered in this order: ‘‘Primary Love, or God and the Divine 
Image Impressed on Man at his Creation,” ‘‘Sin and the Law,” 
‘‘The Devil,” ‘* Divine Love Reconennig,” ‘*Divine Love Re- 
newing, Obeying, and Perfecting.” 

Such topics require depth and clearness, as well as breadth, 
of view. He who has such rare capabilities should be able to 
offer something new and profitable. Hopeful anticipation is not 
disappointed. While tracing the old channels of thought the 
author frequently leads along the borders, and anon into new 
fields of thought and discloses new views. 

Among the many good things which compel commendation 
there are many unsatisfactory, and some decidedly objectionable. 
To prove the necessity for the second person in the Trinity he 
assumes that there would have been no love in God without 
there had been an object to love. Hence, he says ‘‘The I 
requires a thou, the first a second person, the loving a be- 
loved, without whom he could not love.” ‘‘God conceived of as 
only I, as a mere object, would be absolute egoism, and thus be 
the very reverse of love.” This ‘‘proves too much.” It is 
soaring in high speculations, where wings find no atmosphere, 
and then tumbling into depths where feet find no footing. 

The chapters on the ‘‘ Divine: Image in Man” and ‘The 
External Circumstances of the First Man” are well packed with 
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good things, as also that on *‘ Reconciliation by the Perféct Ful- 
filling of the Law, or the Sufficing Sacrifice of the Redeemer.” 
But when he comes to show how we are received ‘‘into com- 
munion with the Reconciler by the means of grace in the 
Christian Church,” he is as obscure and repulsive as the dark- 
ness of the dark ages from which he takes his views. He 
accepts the declaration of the Augsburg Confession, in which the 
** office of the keys” is defined as conferring on the Church that 
divine authority ” to preach the Gospel, remit or retain sin, and to 
administer the sacraments.” ‘Therefore, he concludes, ‘‘ the sac- 
raments place us in communion with Christ,” when administered 
by and in the authority of the Church. But despite these flies 
there is much fragrant ointment. 





The Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah. Ry ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
M, A. Oxon, D. D., Ph. D., late Warburtonian Leeturer at Lin- 
coln’s Inn.* ; 


THESE volumes are from the second edition, a demand for 
which is very high praise for a comprehensive work of this class. 
There are but few, even among the most thorough students, who 
have patience, if any appetite, for large and heavy volumes upon 
any of the oft-treated Biblical subjects. The author has abun- 
dant grounds for the gratification gracefully expressed in the 
preface to this second edition. His only regret is that any one 
should infer that it were possible that perversity might, in some 
instances, construe his language to signify what is called ‘ Anti- 
Semitic” purposes. 

He in no wise attempts to write a ‘‘ Life of Christ” in the 
ordinary sense. For this, in the broadest sense, the material does 
not exist. Viewing Christ historically, from the four standpoints 
of the evangelists, he writes ‘‘ with a desire to ascertain the truth, 
whatever may be the consequences.” 

His introductory work is to describe fully and in clearest light 
the Jewish world in the days of Christ—these peculiar conditions 
of Jews and Gentiles, at that time, being an essential preparation 
for his coming. To be the fulfillment of prophecy (not to say of 
prophecies) he must needs be a Jew, and hence to understand his 


*New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, London: ssi tA 
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life and teachings, either in the human or higher realm, we must 
needs understands Jewish life in all its aspects, social and.religious. 
Fortunately, the needed information is so fully given that we can 
‘‘follow them into the synagogue, the academy, the temple, or 
market-place, see them in their homes, behold what clothes they 
wear, what dishes they eat, what wines they drink, and feel at 
home with them in their social feasts. A picture so distinct in 
all details throws definite light upon one who appears as a long-ex- 
pected personage, and becomes a central figure to which allelse, in 
religious or social life, bears a harmonious, convincing testimony. 
The portion of the work devoted to this is rich in historical mat- 
ter of special value. ‘The first volume embraces the period be- 
tween the manger in Bethlehem and the Mount of Transfiguration. 

Of the second volume our limited space allows buta word. At 
every step the author draws copiously, in many instances too 
copiously, from the Talmudic writings and rabbinical teachings. 
Instead of elucidating the subject in hand, whether a ceremony or 
doctrine, they often obscure it, especially to the view of one who 
does not carefully distinguish between tradition and Scripture. 

This volume closes with a vast compilation from writings 
which every student of the New Testament will desire to ex- 
amine, not least of which is a list of Old Testament passages, 
Messianically applied in ancient rabbinic writing. 





Self-Support. [Illustrated in the History of the Bassein Karen Mission. 
By Rev. C. H, CARPENTER.* 

THE history of this mission is full of interest and encourage- 
ment to all friends of foreign evangelization. Its converts have 
exhibited in a remarkable degree the best fruits of Christianity— 
holy living, charity, self-denial, and steadfastness even unto the 
most horrible deaths. The zeal and methods of the «missionaries, 
the eager reception of the Gospe!, the heroic labors of the first 
convert, and the abundant harvests following, are rehearsed in an 
admirable manner, The more admirable and effective because 
‘‘the workmen are allowed to tell their own story,” Mr. Carpenter 
selecting, arranging, and adding only to connect and explain. 

The author’s special aim is to demonstrate an urgent need 
of a change in the usual policy of conducting foreign missions. 

*Boston: Rand, Avery & Co. For sale by W. G. Refer: Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Price, $1.50. 
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He says ‘‘the principle followed still in the great majority of 
missions is that of depending principally upon pecuniary support 
drawn from Christian countries; the other, followed by the Mo- 
ravians, Bassein, and a few others, is that of self-help from the 
outset, with an early arrival at local support for all native preach- 
ers and all primary education whatsoever.” The former principle 
comes ‘‘ fromthe tendency of the weak everywhere to throw them- 
selves full length upon the strong, to the incumbrance of the 
latter and to their own perpetual and self-perpetuating weakness.” 
The question now presented to the friends of foreign missions, 
and growing more and more serious every day is how the armies 
that God is raising up in foreign lands ‘‘may be transformed out 
the tattered regimentals of Falstaff’s hundred and fifty, into the 
full uniform of Christ, from weak-kneed dependence into the 
steady discipline, organization, and self-sacrifice, and self-respect, 
which should mark all the battalions of King Jesus.” 

In a word, Mr. Carpenter assumes that American and English 
Christians have given, and are still giving, to a very unnecessary 
and even harmful degree, help to the missions planted in 
heathen lands. He claims that this is clearly shown in the 
development of the Bassein mission. The tacts and figures, so 
skillfully marshaled by Mr. Carpenter, draw us strongly toward his 
conclusions. Our own views have been drifting in that direction 
for several years. Our hope of universal success, ultimately, of 
missions, is in no slight degree conditioned upon a policy ap- 
proaching that he pleads for. Nevertheless, we can not estimate 
the needs nor determine the policy to be pursued on one field by 
what may have occurred in the history of a successful mission 
on another. 

A ‘twofold good is likely to be accomplished by his book. 
It should be read and studied wl all interested in the great 
work. 





Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New Series, Vol. XV. The 
Parables of Jesus, By SIEGFRIED GOEBEL. 

Dr. GOEBEL, now court chaplain in Halberstadt, was a zeal- 
ous and efficient pastor in his earlier ministry. Like all ministers 
‘* zealous of good works,” he had a special appetite for the homi- 
letical and catechetical treatment of the parables. A desire for 
something more helpful than any thing yet offered upon the para- 
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bles led him to undertake the preparation of his elaborate work. 
He eschews the caprice with which they have usually been 
handled by those who, out of a professed appreciation of the 
fullness and many sidedness of the Word of God, press the figu- 
rative forms of the parables into harmony with their prejudices, 
and thereby ‘‘foist on them all imaginable references and com- 
parisons.” 

Dr. Goebel confines himself more strictly to what he is 
pleased to call ‘‘ the true, original, and simple meaning ” of each. 
His chief defect, however, arises from a failure to restrict his 
efforts more rigidly to the task of developjng what would throw 
more emphasis upon the one single lesson or moral of each para- 
_ ble. Whosoever interprets a parable as if intended to teach 
several lessons, and capable of various applications, as many as 
there are parts and personages in its make-up, will certainly 
involve himself in trouble and go as wide of the aim of the 
parable as do those who spin out analogies in the Old Testament 
types by the mile, and measure off the shadows and figures of 
the Apocalypse in amplitudes sufficient to fulfill all their guesses 
upon the prophecies. While avoiding the great mistakes he dis- 
covered in the labors of his predecessors, our author has, never- 
theless, been influenced by their examples, and given undue atten- 
tion, at times, to details in their framework and dress, thus 
obscuring, in a measure, the meaning of the parable under 
consideration. But, as a whole, his work is excellent, his defini- 
tions and exegesis are clear and scholarly, and his methods 
logical. The translation into English is by Rrofessor Banks, of 
Headingly, Scotland. 





Government Revenue; especially the American System. An argument 
for Industrial Freedom against the Fallacies of Free Trade. By. Et- 
Lis H. RoBERTS,* 


On no other subject in all the wide range of American poli. 
tics is it easier for wise men to play the fool exceedingly- than 
upon the central topic of this book. Hence, in estimating the 
‘ worth of any utterance upon this branch of political economy, it 
is gratifying to know who stands behind it. 

Mr. Roberts is widely known as the able editor of one of the 
most influential of our, inland political papers, and by his efficient 


* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 East Seventeenth 
Street. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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services in the lower house of Congress. He began the study 
of this in college days at Yale, when President Woolsey led the 
students to wiser views, in such studies, than those now advanced 
by the free trade theorists. 

The author’s work in Congress and his surroundings as an 
editor have led to a thorough study of all phases of the protective 
and free trade theories. The substance of the work before us 
was given in a series of lectures delivered first at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and partially repeated at Hamilton College. 

He begins with what ‘‘relates to getting money for the Public 
Treasury,” and then considers our American system in comparison 
with ‘‘Old World methods.” From the British Stamp Tax for 
the colonies he traces legislation upon revenues down to the 
present time, dwelling at length upon the views of the ‘‘ Archi- 
tects of our Union,” whom he esteems as ‘‘ experts in matters 
of revenue.” His fourth chapter, one of the most instructive, as 
well as most interesting, closes with a thorough analysis of Con- 
gressional action during the four great periods of our revenue 
legislation. Among other topics discussed are ‘‘ Freedom in 
Production,” ‘‘Commerce Broader than Barter,” ‘‘ Fallacies 
about Markets,” ‘‘ Duties, Wages, and Prices,” ‘‘ Alternatives 
of Protection,” and the ‘‘ Rivalries of Commerce.” He concludes 
that low wages are the legacy of ancient serfdom; that ‘‘ State 
interference is most beneficent when exerted in behalf of in- 
dustry ;” and that Mr. Gladstone’s prediction of our commercial 
supremacy is the echo of our home industries. 








Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Necessity, By L. D. 
McCasg, D. D., LL. D.tf 


Tue author is one of a class of vigorous thinkers who have 
taken upon themselves anew the onerous task of pushing the 
prolonged debate upon the ‘‘ Freedom of the Human Will” to 
final conclusions. Eyidences of this have appeared in consulta- 
tions and conferences among themselves, in recent books and 
publications in various periodicals, and in numerous public ad- 
dresses. This brief volume by Dr. McCabe contains the gist 
of the arguments employed, and brings to view the ultra grounds 
upon which they have encamped. 

Whatever opinion the reader may form of the weight and 
* New York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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value of its arguments, or of the admissibility of the assump- 
tions on which they are based, candor will compel respect 
for the earnest sincerity, amiable spirit, vigor and freshness of 
thought which pervade its pages. While reproducing many of the 
old-time views, it is unique in several respects and intensely 
interesting. It excels most of its predecessors in bold and 
extravagant assumptions as to what, of necessity, limits God, 
both in his thinking and acting. Its logic is involved, self- 
stultifying, and as loosely jointed as the most fervid declarations 
of an impassioned Fourth of July orator. 

He begins with the proposition that ‘‘divine nescience is 
a necessity in the necessities of things.” The ‘necessities 
of things,” which he discovers; are time, space, mathemat- 
’ ical truths, etc., and all of which he places before God and 
above God. The ‘‘infinite One is limited by them,” as he is 
by many other things. He ‘‘can neither violate them nor over- 
look them in his works of creation.” — ‘‘For his material crea- 
tions he required necessary truths and immovable foundations.” 
Again, our author speaks of ‘‘all such necessary limitations in 
Deity.” And, again, he says, ‘‘ If we would think of the infinite 
One to any valuable, philosophical result, we must think of him 
as restrained by such perfecting necessities, and submitting him- 
self to such modified mutabilities.” 

From these expressions it will be seen that our author holds 
that God could not have done any thing if time and space and 
mathematical truth, etc., had not existed before him. His mis- 
take is in his endeavor to determine what God would have done 
or could not have done without time, space, and mathematical 
truth; and hence all his perplexity and confusion. One so 
learned and philosophical as Dr. McCabe should have discovered 
by his own mental efforts that no man can find out God in his 
fullness of power and independence by- searching through nature. 
Time and space and never-varying axioms speak of God; but 
only in whispers, giving knowledge of but the borders of his 
power. To know God aright, and so far as we can know him, 
it is necessary to begin our study with, and at, God, and follow 
after him. God was not under restraint or in duress in his 
creation, nor ig he in his sustaining works. God acted freely, 
“acted out” his own nature. If there are unvarying laws in the 
material or spiritual realm, if in mathematics two and two make 
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four, and right angles are always equal, it is because God is the 
author or creator of order. He could not be what he was and is 
in nature, and create any thing but order. Being true and truthful he 
can not lie.. But this does not prove that God was ‘‘limited” 
and had to ‘‘submit himself to conditions.” Nay, verily. It 
shows that God, in acting ¢ruly, gave the fullest and the most 
most unlimited play to his own nature—excluding all falsity in his 
action and words. So, if there is space, it is because God is 
infinite ; if time, because God was, and is, and is to be. If 
our friends, who wrestle so vigorously over such problems as 
arise between freedom of the will and divine sovereignty, fore- 
knowledge and contingencies, will allow their minds to take in © 
proper conceptions of God—such as the Scriptures give us, and 
such as a recognition of his infiniteness will necessarily re- 
quire—all their perplexity and confusion will disappear. 

But a word upon the author’s third proposition, viz., that 
‘«divine ignorance of future contingencies is a necessity, in order 
to escape the dreaded system of necessity.” While we are not per- 
plexed by any supposable conflict or irreconcilable problems 
arising from a recognition of God’s foreknowledge and contin- 
gencies of human action in the wide liberty given men, we can 
see how others may take different views of what is involved. 
But how Christian men can maintain faith in the Bible and in 
Christ after divesting God of the attribute of omniscience we do 
not understand. Let ussee. If God could not have foreknown 
that man would fall, he not only acted rashly in giving him the 
opportunity, but he brought himself, as well as all our race, into 
terrible disasters, and all through his ignorance. If this be so, 
would it be irreverent for a suffering soul to ask God why he did 


‘not know better. If God did not foreknow what men would do, 


he could not have made any previous provision for man’s recovery. 
Christ and his atonement were all an afterthought—expedients and 
experiments. If God could not foreknow, how came we to . 
have any prophecies, with specific features, relating to human 
action and fore-sketched with marvelous definiteness, ages before 
the actors were born? How could God have justified himself 
in giving his Son to suffer and die if he did not know that any 


‘good would follow, that even one would believe dnd be saved? 


But it does appear, and without further controversy, that God 
knew full well what he was doing, what would follow. The 
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past gives abundant reasons for full confidence in the exceeding 
great and precious promises—the strong assurances as to the future 
of God’s people. We fervently rejoice that God can look ahead, 
and ‘foreseeing, can provide. 

Despite our views, Dr. McCabe seriously urges that the adoption‘ 
of his view of the divine ignorance of future contingencies would 
clear up all theological puzzles and bring in universal harmony. 





Pastoral Theology. By James Hoppin, D. D., Professor of the History 
of Art, and late of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale 
College.® 

It is justly claimed for this work that it is comprehensive, 
both in its theoretical and practical aspects. ‘The long list of 
topics treated embrace all that legitimately come within the broad 
scope of such a work. Each one is discussed so as to discover 
first the underlying principles, and then, practically. Theories 
are considered in a caréful and philosophical spirit, and hence 
there is system in the plan, and clearness and force in thought, 
and aptness in its suggestions. It is an excellent work, and 
will be esteemed second to none of its class. It yet will supplant 
none of its worthiest predecessors, nor will either of those ob- 
struct its way to favor. ‘‘ Pastoral Theology”—a designation 
which is tolerable only on claims of convenience—opens an inex- 
haustible field. So long as the pastoral office calls for so much 
more than men are sufficient for, it will keep open an insatiable 
market for the best advice and the richest experience that wise 
men have to offer. 





Hand-Books for Bible Classes and Private Students. Short History 
of Christian Missions. By Grorce Smitn, LL. D., F. R. G. S.t 


A VAST amount of research and valuable information is com- 
pacted within the narrow limits of this book. It is Church 
history, the missionary feature being condensed to the last possible 
degree. The chief fault is in the first thirty pages, and is attrib- 
utable to the habits of the Scotch ministry.: They seem to think 
it absolutely essential to go back to the beginning of creation, 
when laying a foundation for a sermon, or a book, or a tract. 
What Abraham or Melchizedek or the old Sinaitic covenant had 
to do with missions is not made apparent in any thing ¢ghe 


* New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 
t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1884. 
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Lord was pleased to say of them, and our author has only 
encumbered and blurred an otherwise good work by attempting 
to make them play a part in it. What he has to say upon New 
Testament missionary work and of modern missions ranks with 
‘the most satisfactory that has fallen under our observation. 





Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time. By EDWARD JEWETT WHEELER. 
Illustrated by WALTER SATERLEE.* 

TuIs is especially designed for all who are young—in heart 
or years. The stories are full of the gay and hilarious, yet of 
pure and elevated tone. No pains have been spared to make 
this the very best of its class for holiday times, and author and 
publisher have so far succeeded that no other can justly claim 
superiority. Its rare fancies and rich fun will do good like a 
wholesome medicine. 





The Methodist Centennial Year-Book for 1885. The One Hundredth 
Year of the Separate Organization of American Methodism. Edited 
by W. H. De Puy, D. D.f , 


THE object of this book is to give ‘‘the fullest information 


possible” as to the present condition of Methodism in all parts 
of the world. Its pages are burdened with the logic of figures 
and facts. It covers all departments of work in all branches of 
the Methodist family, and gives such information as to other lead- 
ing denominations as will enable the reader to make accurate 
comparisons. It will be of special interest to all Christian workers. 





Hand-Books for Bible Classes and Private Students. Edited by Rev. 
Marcus Dops, D. D., and Rev. ALEXANDER WuyTE, D. D. Com- 
mentary on the Shorter Catechism, by Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D. D, 
Commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel, by Professor Linpsay, D. D.f 

THE commentary on Mark shows a skillful hand, and is well 
adapted to the needs of those for whom it was especially prepared. 

The peculiar characteristics of this Gospel, and its relations to the 

others, as also the religious and political conditions of Palestine at 

the time of Christ’s advent, are admirably portrayed. The com- 
ments on the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism” are enriched by numerous quo- 
*New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 
¢ Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips& Hunt. Price, 


$1.50. 
t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford, For 


sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
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tations from the ablest theologians, scholars, and poets. of former 
times. It is a real treasury of the best religious thought of 
centuries. 





The Spinning-Wheel of Tamworth. By Rev. Wm, A. SmiTH.* 

THE incorrigible boy of ‘'amworth might well be called the 
modern prodigal. A spirited discipline, begun too late, starts 
Joel westward. In the pleasures of travel—such pleasures as 
all restless Americans experience—golden opportunities point to 
a new life, which, as a matter of course, is discarded. At 
length the wanderer finds a situation, meets his affinity, and 
suffers the arrows of Cupid. Important changes bring the har- 
vest and hasten the sad crisis in which the boy is ‘‘cast down 
but not defeated.” 





The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and Modern 
Times, and its Relation to the Law of the State, By Rev. M. 
MIELZINER, Ph. D., Professor in the Hebrew Union College.f 

“ SPECIAL attention has been given to all questions which have 
arisen in modern times concerning Jewish marriage and divorce, 
and of the various resolutions passed during the last forty years 
by rabbinical conferences and synods, for the purpose of bringing 
some of the provisions of this law (of Moses) in harmony with 
the changed circumstances of our times and the more liberal laws 
of different States. Dr. Mielziner is one of the most thorough 
scholars in his special department, and has produced a reliable 
and valuable book, full of interest to the many clergymen, legis- 
lators and others studying ‘*Divorces.” 





History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Ep- 
WARD (WILHEIM EuGEN) Reuss, Professor Ordinarius in the Evan- 
gelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University in 
Strasburg, Germany. Translated from the fifth revised and enlarged 
German edition, with numerous Bibliographical additions by Ep- 
WARD L. Houcuton, A. M. In two volumes.t 


THE persistent assaults made upon the Bible have made it 
imperatively necessary that its friends be fully informed as to the 
history of each of its several books. No work of its class excels 

*New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 

t Cincinnati: The Bloch Publishing and Printing Company. Price, $2.00. 


t Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 East Seventeenth. 
Street, For sale by Geo, E. Stevens, Cincinnati. 2 volumes. Price, $5.00. 
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this of Dr. Reuss in reliability and fullness. It has been before 
the public for more than thirty years, and has stood the test of the 
ripest scholarship, and, in this fifth edition, is welcomed with 
increasing favor. The American translation is supplemented by 
references to English and American literature, and to German 
and French works which have appeared since ‘the last edition of 
this work was issued. 





Kadesh-Barnea, Its Importance. By H. Clay TrumBu tt, D. D,* 

THE author is generally and favorably known as the editor of 
the Sunday-school Times. In narrating ‘‘a hunt” for “its proba- 
ble site,” he gives his studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. Availing himself of the 
wide researches of the most eminent and experienced of English ex- 
plorers in those regions, the author applied himself with much tact 
and energy to his inviting task. A natural enthusiasm was inten- 
sified by an intelligent appreciation of the ‘‘ manifold importance” 
of the events which occurred there, and on which, for the time, 
the history of the world was pivoting. Though not able to reach 
final conclusions or such. decisive results as will fully satisfy in- 
vestigations, he has produced a book of real value and interest. 





Introduction to Christian Theology. By HEenry B. Smitn, D. D., LL. 
D. Edited by Professor Wm. S. Karr, D. D.f 


THE welcome given to the little volume, made up from notes 
left by Professor Smith, on ‘‘ Apologetics,” led to the preparation 
of this. Herein is given an outline of the, two divisions of 
Apologetics not treated of in the historical and philosophical divi- 
sions of that. The editor had good material, and has so handled it 
as to present a work for which those interested in the study of 
Christian theology will thank him. 





r 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. The text 
in the authorized translation, with a Commentary and Critical Notes. 
By Apam Crarke, LL. D., F.S.A., etc. Edited by DAnieL Curry, 
LL.D. Vol. II, ‘*The Epistles and Revelation.’’f 
WE gladly welcome a new edition of this plain, solid, grand 
old commentary. Old fashioned though it be, in some respects 
*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. Price, $5 00, 
t+ New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
tNew York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price 
per volume, in cloth, $3.00; sheep, $4.00, 
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heavy, dry, and covered with the dust and shadows of the past, 
it holds its own against the whole field. Like the ‘‘old religion,” 
for whose inculcation and defense it stands, once known, it will 
not be readily surrendered. It is permeated with the spirit of 
true piety, the wisdom of the best common sense, and enriched 
by a marvelous wealth of scholarship. It is a reliable help to the 
preacher, the Sunday-school teacher, or the —— dutiful in 
teaching the children. 

The task of condensing and supplementing from the best 
modern authorities was assigned to Dr. Daniel Curry, who has per- 
formed his part well. 





Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Gospel of St. John. By 
HeInrRicH AuGust WILHELM MEveER, Ph. D.* 


Tue translation is from the fifth edition of the German, 
and made by Rev. William Urwick, M. A. The translation has 
been revised and edited by Frederick Crombie, D. D., professor of 
Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. The preface, 
with supplementary notes to the American edition, is from the 
scholarly pen of A. C. Kendrick, D. D., Greek professor in the 
University of Rochester. Meyers Commentaries hold a first 
place in the esteem of American Bible students, and this vol- 
ume will be received with as much satisfaction as has been 
expressed in behalf of its predecessors. 





Brief Notes on the New Testament. The Gospels, by Gzorcr W. CLARK, 
D. D.; The Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, by J. M. PENDLE- 

Ton, D. D.Tf 
THE results of the most careful study of the New Testament 
are given in the briefest space, and with a view. to the spiritual 
growth of the believer. In every respect it has the accuracy and 
other excellencies which characterize the.writings of its authors. 





Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Fretp, D. D.t 

THE many reapers who preceded him upon this productive 
field have not discouraged the author’s ever ready pen. Few 
men have studied with keener relish what has been written by 


*New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chest- 
nut Street. ; 

t New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Robt; Clarke & Co. 
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inspired and secular pens concerning the personages and events of 
Palestine. Few have been more fully charmed and inspired by 
its sacred associations. Few wield a pen so well adapted to a 
task so pleasant as the preparation of a book of this kind. The 
more acquainted with its predecessors the more the enjoyment in 
reading Dr. Field’s descriptions. 





A Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians. By the late JoHN 
Eapik, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis to 
the United Presbyterian Church. Edited by WiLLIAM Younc.* 

Tus is a second edition, and published by the trustees of 

Dr. Eadie’s estate. In their opinion, and they are not alone in 

the belief, his clear, spiritual insight, and intensely heroic devo- 

tion to the truth, as he discerned it, and his exact scholarship 
enabled him to produce commentaries on the epistles to the 

Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians which hold a 

distinctive place, not yet occupied by any others. While very 

like others of the orthodox type, in views of doctrine, there is a 

marked individuality in exegesis and modes of commenting which 

gives it a special merit. 





The Life of Christ. By Dr. BerNHARD WeEIss, Counselor of the Con- 
sistory and Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by M. G. 
Horr. Volume III.f . 

Tus volume covers the period extending from the time the 
demand was made for a sign, and his final‘departure from Ca- 
pernaum, to the Ascension. In addition to the excellencies char- 
acterizing the two former volumes there is an increased depth 
and meltowness of feeling, more enthusiasm, more freedom and 
force of expression, and the tones of a firmer faith. The author 
has done his best work on the greater topics which come at the 
close of Christ’s life. 





Pagoda Shadows. Studies from Life in China. By ADELE M. FIELDs, 
with Introduction by JosepH Coox.f 
Miss Frexp’s long residence in China, her knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the language, religious views, and feelings of the 
®New York: Scribner & Welford. Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. . 
+ Edinburgh: T. &.T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 


sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
t Boston: W. G. Corthell. Price, $1.00. 
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people, together with a clear perception of the moral effects of 
pagan worship, enables her to produce a book at once interest- 
ing and instructive. It is unlike any book with which we have 
met, upon the religious life of the Chinese, and not second in 
in any respect to such entertaining books as that of the late 
Bishop Wiley. 





Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines ; or, Heroic Deeds done in Meth- 
odist Missionary Fields. By DANiEL Wisk, D. D,, author of ‘‘He- 
roic Methodists,’ ‘*Sketches and Anecdotes of American Meth- 
odists,” etc,* ; 

ALL friends of missions have a keen appetite for the heroic, 
and seek for themselves and the children such books as this. 
Nor will they be disappointed in this. It is one of the books 
which will profit and bless every appreciating reader, old or 
young. 

My Missionary. Apprenticeship. By Rev. J. M. THosurn, D. D.T 

THE author has served a lengthy apprenticeship—twenty-five 
years. It has been fraught with a rich experience and instruc- 
tive lessons of value to others besides the laborers on the fields, 
The ‘‘inside view of missionary life” is so clearly given as to 
more fully answer many inquiries but imperfectly answered in 
any of the many books written on missionary work. 








‘¢THE SUPERIOR” is a collection of sacred and secular music 
for elementary and advanced singing classes, conventions, choirs, 
and societies. Also, ‘‘Carols of Joy” for Sunday-schools and 
social meetings, by Frank M. Davis and S. Dingledine. Each 
has the best characteristics of its class, and will rank with any 
others in merit. J. L. Rust & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 





Harmonic Arrangement of the Acts of the Apostles. By GzorcEr W. 
CiarK, D. D.f 

Tus work has been prepared specially for popular use, and 
is especially adapted to Sunday-schools. It contains chronolog- 
ical and explanatory notes and valuable tables, It is a continua- 
tion of the studies pursued when the author prepared his ‘‘ Har- 
mony of the Gospels. , 

*New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 


t New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25. 
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A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians. By the late JoHn Eapiz, D. D., LL. D, Edited by the 
Rev. W. Younc, M. A., Glasgow.* 

Due attention is given by the author to verbal criticism and 
the various shades of meaning cast by detached phrases, but his 
aim has been to bring out the general thoughts and doctrines 
of the apostle. This broader way of. investigating is the only 
safe one, and the only one bringing profitable results. The 
various meanings of separate words and phrases are to be care- 
fully. considered, but the significance of either is to be deter- 
mined at last by what is harmonious with the writer’s general 
thought and purpose. Interminable perplexity and disastrous 
errors have followed from petty methods of interpretation, 
based on close analysis of isolated words. A noticeable feature 
of the later and more popular commentaries is the supreme 
deference paid to the primal purpose or object for which a given 
portion of Scripture was written, and the general drift of 
thought leading to it. In this Dr. Eadie is one of the foremost 
in zeal and ability. His method is admirable in many respects, 
and his commentary reminds one who carefully studies it of the 
title of a sermon said to have been ‘‘preached by Paul Bayne, 
sometime preacher of God’s Word at St. Andrews, Cambridge,” 
viz., ‘‘An entire Commentary upon the whole Epistle to the 
Ephesians, wherein the text is arnedly and powerfully opened.” 





The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1885. By Rev. JoHn H. Vincent, D. D., and Rev. J. L. 
Hurzsvt, D. D.tf : 

THE authors announce this as ‘‘a guide-book to a museum 
and picture gallery.” This illustration, in their estimation, fitly 
sets forth the character of the Bible and the mission of the com- 
mentary. To this it should be said that the figure is good, very 
good, so far as it goes, but it don’t go very far in illustrating the 
better work of the expounder of the Scriptures. A commen- 
tator who simply acts the part of a guide, whether in a museum 
or a sanctuary, performs a light and superficial part. An exam- 
ination of the contents of this commentary shows that its authors, 


*Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. A 

tNew York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, $1.25. 
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both learned in the Scripture and good Sunday-school workers, 
have performed better than their preface claims. Few under- 


stand so well as Drs, Vincent and Hurlbut the kind of help which 
both teachers and scholars need, or how better to supply it. 





The Old Theology Restated. By Henny H. Tucker, D. D,* 

Tue author is widely and favorably known as a preacher and 
as the late editor-in-chief of the Christian Index. This volume of 
sermons contains what may, presumably, be called his best pulpit 
efforts. Those who have heard Dr. Tucker on special occasions 
will expect to find in it the equals of the best in recent volumes of 
sermons. Nor will they be disappointed. Of the many which have 

been published of late years few equal this, and, taken all in all, in 
‘vigor and clearness of thought, and accuracy and force of ex- 
pression, and close adherence to Bible teaching, none excel it. 
The title is rather attractive, but is somewhat misleading. The 
old doctrines are not stated in a style peculiarly new or old, 
nor is there any special reference to or comparison with the so- 
called ‘‘ New Theology.” 





Miss Janet’s Old House. By ANNETTE LUCILLE NoBLE.T 
A SPRIGHTLY temperance story, with lessons specially im- 
pressed by the scenes of the ‘‘ concert saloon.” 





Critical and Exegetical Hand-book of the Gospel of Matthew. By 
HeEInrIcH AuGusT WILHELM Meyer, Ph. D. Translated from the 
sixth edition of the German by Rev. PETER CHRISTIE, With a pref- 
ace and supplementary notes to the American edition by Professor 
GerorGE R. Crooks, D. D.t 

As Professor Crooks remarks in his preface, Dr. Meyer’s 
treatment of Matthew is freer than will be acceptable to many 

American Christians. His theory of the origin of this Gospel 

rejects the apostolicity of the Hebrew original from which our 

Greek Matthew was made. Accepting the alleged testimony 

of Papias, he holds that Matthew made notes, at some time, of 

Christ’s sayings and doings, which others expanded into what we 

term the Gospel by Matthew. The record of discourses contained 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
t New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 


Reade Street. : 
t New York: Funk & Wagnalls. London: 44 Fleet Street. 
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in it we may accept as his, while left to guess at authorities 
for the historical facts woven into it. Nevertheless, he accepts 
this Gospel as of equal validity with the others. In every respect, 
this volume of Meyer’s has all the excellences of its predecessors. 





Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by Rev. CANon H. D..M. Spence, 
M. A., Rev, Jos, S. EXELL, M. A., and Rev. Cuas. Neri, M. A.* 

THESE volumes contain extracts covering a comprehensive 
circle of religious and allied topics. They are gathered from the 
best available sources of all ages and all schools of thought. 
They are a large storehouses of literary treasures. The bold, 
the brilliant, the pathetic, the philosophical and miscellaneous 
are comprised in these collections. Something appropriate, and 
useful upon almost any topic which writer or orator may wish to 
handle can be found in this work. The scholarship and high pro- 
fessional standing of the editors are a guarantee of the merits of 
the selections. 





Modern Physics. By Ernest NAVILLE.T 

THE studies comprised in this volume are both historical and 
philosophical. The term physics is used in its broader, scientific 
signification. The topics considered are, ‘‘Modern Physics,” 
‘* The Philosophy of the Founders of Modern Physics,” ‘‘ Physics 
and Morals,” and “ The Philosophical Consequences of Modern 
Physics,” 





‘¢The Fenton Family;’’ or, ‘‘ For Mother’s Sake.’”” By RoszE HARTWICK 
THORPE, author of ‘‘ Curfew must not Ring To-night.”} 

A coop book for the widow and the fatherless, and grand for 

all who appreciate reading which stimulates our better feelings. 





History of the Thirty Years’ War. By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of 
German History in the University of Prague. Translated by Pro- 
fessor ANDREW TEN Brook. In two volumes.|| 

THE author has bestowed much time in patient and earnest inves- 
tigations upon this important section of history. The causes leading 

* New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 2 vols. Price, $3.50 each. 

t Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 
sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

tPhiladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chest- 


nut Street. 
|| New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, Price, $4.00 per volume. 
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to the prolonged contest are carefully delineated, the currents of 
prejudice and animosity traced back from their origin to the final 
outlet. The actors and their several parts, and the thrilling and 
terrible scenes of the war are pictured in language that breathes 
the spirit of candor. The style is such as will make it attractive 
to the cultured and popular with all readers. Judging from the 
portions we have read we do not hesitate in saying that we believe 
it will be considered equal to the best yet produced upon that 
great struggle. 





The Boat-builder Series. Square and Compasses, or Building the House. 
By Outver Optic. With illustrations.* 


It is good for youthful readers that Optic’s pen still spreads 


- the ink, and with undiminished skill paints moral lessons so as to 


instruct while it entertains. ‘‘Square and Compasses” is the third 
of this series, and comes with lively additions to the numbers 
who figured in its predecessors. While aiming to interest 
the children in the mechanic arts—himself an ardent advocate 
of industrial schools—he teaches many needed lessons in good 
behavior. 





Hindoo Philosophy--Popularly Explained. The Orthodox Systems. By 
RaM CHANDRA Bosz, A. M., of Lucknow, India, author of ‘‘ Brah- 
moism,”’ etc.T 

THE author is one of the most highly gifted of the Hindoo 
converts to Christianity, and his published articles and addr.sses 
are not inferior to those of the famous Keshub Chunder Sen. 

He is thoroughly versed in Hindoo philosophy, and has suc- 

ceeded in expressing its subtle and complicated thought in lan- 

guage both clear and fascinating. 





Ezra Abbott.t{ 


THIs is a memorial volume containing a brief biographical 
note, the addresses by four of his associates, Professors C. C. Ever- 
ett, D. D., Rev. A. Wardbury, Rev. A. P. Peabody, and Pro- 
fessor J. H. Thayer, D. D., and the memorial tributes by literary 
bodeis and personal friends. It is a highly SRN but 
deserved, token of esteem. 


*Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. For sale by George E. Stevens, Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 

t New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.25. 

t Cambridge: Published for the Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, 

VoL. VII, No. 25—9 
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Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A critical exposition. By CHARLES 
CARROLL EvVERE!T, D. D.* 

In accordance with the purpose announced in the prospectus 
of this philosophical series, Professor Everett has given a clear 
and pretty full statement of the substance of Fichte’s ‘‘ Principles 
of the Complete Science of Knowledge,” adding where neces- 
sary to connect or elucidate his arguments. He precedes this 
with a pleasing sketch of Fichte’s character and life, in which is 
set forth his relations to Kant. References are repeatedly made 
to his other writings in order to illustrate any peculiarities in his 
philosophic views. Brief comparisons with Schopenhauer and 
Hegel, and a friendly criticism, close one of the most valuable 
volumes in this series. 


Bible Class Primers. Edited by Professor Satmop, D. D., Aberdeen. 
“« The Life of the Apostle Peter;” also, ‘Outlines of Early Church 
History,” ante-nicene period. By Rev. H. WALuis Smitn, D. D. 
Kirknewton.f 

WE welcome with enthusiasm such a series as this of brief 


biographies of prominent Bible characters, and condensed sketches 


of Bible history and of the Reformation. The solid matter con- 
tained in them is not of the ‘‘primer” kind, though the dress is in 
popular style, and alike attractive to old and young. The list 
includes: ‘‘The Life of St. Paul, by Dr. J. G. Cloag; ‘‘The 
Life of Moses,” by Rev. James Iverach, M. A.; ‘‘Life of 
David,” by Rev. P. Thompson, M. A.; ‘‘Life and Reign of 
Solomon,” by Rev. Royner Winterbotham, L.L. B.; ‘‘ The Kings 
of Israe!,” by Rev. W. Walker; ‘‘The Kings of Judah,” by Pro- 
fessor Gwin; ‘‘Joshua and the-Conquest,” by Professor Cros- 
kery ; and ‘‘The ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” by Professor With- 
erow. They are first-class books for the family or Sabbath-school. 





Hand-Books for Bible Classes and Private Students. The Life of St. 
Paul. By Rev. James STALKER, M. A.f 
Tuis little book, of but one hundred and fifty pages, includ- 
ing an appendix of hints to teachers and questions for scholars, 
is larger than the Sunday-school edition of the ‘‘ Life of St. 
*Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co, For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Price, $1.25. 


¢ Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. 1883. - 
t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. Cin- 


_ cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Paul” by Dr. Cloag, and very unlike that in many features. 
Both are needed, and both of much value to teachers and 
scholars. ‘To all those who have not access to one of the larger 
works upon the life and labors of St. Paul, or have not time to 
read them, these will be indispensable. 





Wild Rock, a Tale of Two Seasons. By WANDERER,* 
A PLEASING novel, to which the author should not fear to set 
the paternal signature. 





Vocal and Action-Language Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirsy, 
teacher of Elocution in Lynn High Schools. t 


THE cultivation of oratory, its development as an art, opens 
for all who have instruction to impart a sea as boundless as that 
‘which spreads its shoreless expanse before an instructor in ‘ Pas- 
toral Theology.” All treatises lay down the same general rules, 
but their respective merits depend upon the advice given as to 
how to apply these rules, or rather how the practicing scholar 
shall apply himself, voice and gesture, to the rules. He is the 
best teacher who succeeds best in bringing his pupils to the 


highest success in practicing. Mr, Kirby’s instructions, as given 
in this treatise, come before the public with the highest indorse- 
ment—that of a request for publication by the class he taught 
privately. 





Lucretia’s De Rerum Natura.{ 

THE entire poem is given, in order to do justice to its author 
and to enable the editor more clearly to explain the meaning and 
the more fully exhibit its merits as a work of art. The first, 
third, and fifth books are chosen for comment. If the anno- 
tations in this volume receive satisfactory commendation the 
whole poem will receive like attention. 





The Mentor, By ALFRED AyYREs.|| 

A NEAT little hand-book for the guidance of men and boys 
who desire to appear to advantage in refined society. 

*New York: Printed for the Author, For sale by — Clarke & 
Co,, Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 

t Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: C. T. Dillingham, 
For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 

t Boston: John Allyn, Publisher. Price, $1.75. 

| New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom. Household Edition.* 

Reapers of this collection of her poems will concur with 
Whittier in the high compliment he pays to her artistic percep- 
tion of the beautiful, common sense, and unaffected moral 
tone of her more serious verses. 





Kathie’s Peculiar Views. By ADAH E, SmITH.T 

Tuts is a Sunday-school book, but designed specially to show 
what Sunday-school teachers can accomplish by inplanting sound 
temperance views in the hearts of their scholars. 





Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland. By PENDLETON K1nNc.{ 

Tuis is a biographical portraiture of Mr. Cleveland, made 
from judicious selections from his messages, vetoes, and speeches, 
and with a view to showing that he bears some of the traits of the 
one of Plutarch’s men ‘‘for whom so many have been looking.” 





The Christian Fathers of the First Five Centuries on Unintoxicating 
Wines. By Dr. G. W. Samson, former President of Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.|| 

Tuis is a collection of testimonies not accessible in their orig- 
inal forms to the many who may desire, out of regard for their 
antiquity, to know them. Dr. Samson’s extensive acquaintance 

with the writings of the fathers is proof of his ability to make a 

full and fair compilation. - 





The Brooklyn Tabernacle. A collection of one hundred and four sermons 
preached by T. DeWitt Tacmacg, D. D.3 

Tuis is a collection of Dr. Talmage’s most popular sermons, 
They bear those special characteristics which have attracted so 
many to him, both as hearers and readers. We note some excel- 
lences in thought and style, and some serious defects and blem- 
ishes. There are flashes of freshness and independency in thought, 
but not so much of the solid as most would demand. 

* Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 East Seventeenth 
Street. For sale by George E. Stevens, Cincinnati. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

tNew York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Cincinnati: Robert 


Clarke & Co. Price, 30 cents. 
|| Printed by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
2? New York: Funk & Wagnalls. : 
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ARTICLE I. 
FAIRNESS IN RELIGIOUS DEBATE. 
BY CEPHAS B, CRANE, D. D. 


I HAVE on hand a number of unpublished essays, con- 
siderably formidable, not to say heavy, which are fairly 
conformed to the conventional type of articles for a the- 
ological magazine. But the editor of this QuARTERLY has 
asked of me a paper which will be practical rather than 
theoretical, and will be easy reading for the average man. 
As if distrusting my ability to deal with the heavy artillery, 
he details me for duty with the company of nimble skirmish- 
ers. I set forth, therefore, without further ado, upon a dis" 
cussion of ‘‘ Fairness in Religious Debate.” 

If it be true, as the preachers tell us, that man, not to 
speak of angels and devils, because he is the head and crown 
of creation, and bears the image of God, is vaster and more 
mysterious than the entire material universe, surely one 
may say, without extravagance, that the science of man is 
more profound and difficult than any physical science. If 
every physical science has its open questions and unsolved 
problems, much more does the science of man, as a spir- 
itual being, have its open questions and unsolved problems. 
The wise man, therefore, in his relations with mental phi- 
losophy and ethics, is the man who not only believes and 
knows some things, but also makes inquiry and waits for 


light concerning many things. 
Vor. VII, No. 26—10 
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Man, as Dr. Bushnell teaches, is above nature ; but above 
man isGod. Man is a mystery; God is an infinitely greater 
mystery. God is*knowable and known; he is also unknow- 
able and unknown. Therefore, more profound and difficult 
than physical science and the science of man is theology, 
the science of God. ~ 

But man and God are in relations one with the other. 
A complete understanding of these relations would require, 
as a precedent condition, a complete understanding of both 
the nature of man and the nature of God. We find our- 

selves now at the threshold of religion, which, viewed as a 
' science, deals with the nature of God and the nature of 
man, and with the reciprocal relations of God and man. 
Religion, as a science, includes and unites the sciences 
of theology and anthropology; it is to them what the mo- 
lecular unit is to its atomic constituents. Therefore relig- 
ion, as a science, is the most profound and difficult of all 
the sciences. 

For the sake of perspicuity I have purposely failed 
adequately to set forth the intricacies of religion. Not God 
and man alone, but the whole world and the entire universe, 
are within the circle of religion. Every fact of nature 
and every event of history has its religious aspect. Re- 
ligion has its physical and metaphysical and ethical and his- 
torical problems. The science of religion can not reach 
perfection until all other sciences have reached perfection ; 
and the day approaches when it will be discovered that the 
professional exegete and theologian must summon to their 
aid the men of renown in all the sciences. For religion is 
the queen of the sciences, and all other sciences are 
ancillary to her. 

The chief text-book of religion is the Bible. I do not 
say that it is the sole text-book, for the Bible presupposes 
revelations already made concerning God and man, and 
their reciprocal relations, revelations made in nature, in 
Providence, and in the human soul. 

If religion is the most profound and difficult of all the 
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sciences, it follows that the Bible, which is the chief text- 
book of religion, is the most profound and difficult of all 
text-books. In depth, in vastness, in the universal and 
everlasting import and scope of its simplest truths, in its 
involution of revelations within revelations, in its adjusta- 
bility to all possible human conditions, and in the perpetual 
transcendence of its language beyond our mental and spir- 
itual faculties of comprehension and interpretation, it infi- 
nitely surpasses all other text-books. 

If the geologist has not yet fully mastered his text- 
book, the leaves of which are rocks, and the illustrations 
of which are fossil plants and animals; if the astronomer 
has not yet mastered his stellar text-book, and is still baffled 
by the riddle of the comet and by the problem of the supply 
of fuel for the solar furnace; if the metaphysician has not 
yet mastered his text-book, that mysterious parchment of 
the human soul crowded with undeciphered hieroglyphs— 
who will venture to affirm that the student or the teacher 
of religion has mastered his text-book, that Bible, the very 
composition and authorship of which is involved in mys- 
tery, and the content of which embraces God and man, 
the universe and the eternities ? 

Before this vast and wonderful book thoughtful and devout 
men have been standing for ages. They have reverentially 
turned its leaves; they have reverentially studied its pages. 
They have apprehended many of its teachings; more than 
this, they have measurably comprehended many of its teachings. 
For, while we rightly conceive the Bible to be the inex- 
haustible record of an inexhaustible revelation, we must 
hold fast to the fact that it is the legible record of a real 
revelation. The Bible is deep, but it is not enigmatical. 
It is not a sphinx, flinging into our faces insoluble riddles, 
and devouring us because we can not resolve them. We 
have no right to stand before the Bible in the posture of 
the Pyrshonist ; and, as if the Bible were the mocking rec- 
ord of a mocking revelation, ask the skeptical and sneering 
question, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 
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The Bible is the legible record of a real revelation; 
therefore thoughtful and devout men, in the study of it 
have apprehended, and even measurably comprehended, many 
of its profoundest teachings. 

I am not overmuch given to dogmatism, but I stoutly 
affirm that the Church has learned positive truths from the 
Bible, which we are not warranted, under any dictation, 
longer to hold as open questions. The Church has learned 
such positive truths as these: That the Bible, taken in its 
wholeness, is the inspired and, authoritative Word of God; 
that the doctrine of the divine Trinity rests on an ontolog- 
ical, and not on an economic, foundation; that human 
salvation requires a divine sacrifice; that the argument for 
a second probation is extra-scriptural; that the moral and 
ritual commands of Jesus Christ were given to be obeyed, 
and not disobeyed or evaded; that it is not lawful for pri- 
vate Christians or for Christian ministers to tell lies or to 
bear false witness; and that, in the administration of the 
affairs of religion, the jugglery of the Jesuit and the malice 
of the Pharisee are infamous. 

I have said that the Bible is the legible record of a real 
revelation, and that every man and every generation should 
gain from it positive knowledge of positive truth. But I 
have also said that the Bible is an inexhaustible record of an 
inexhaustible revelation. Our knowledge of the truth, for 
the revelation of which the Bible is given, is always partial. 
Our knowledge-even of the particular truths of the Bible 
which we have most clearly apprehended, is partial. One 
man, qualified by an exceptional genius or culture or expe- 
rience, will find in the Bible what another man has failed to 
find. Every new truth or new color of truth, apprehended, 
will modify the truth as previously apprehended. If we have 
formulated and systematized the truths already apprehended, 
the discovery and acceptance of a new truth will compel us to 
modify, more or less, our formula and system. We approach 
the Bible with a bias, and according to our bias will be our 
real or imagined discoveries. Therefore, because the Bible 
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is so deep, because men have insight in varying degrees, 
because newly discovered truth modifies the conceptions 
of truth earlier discovered, because no formula or system 
of truth can be absolutely fixed so long as there are unex- 
plored remainders and even unexplored integers of truth, 
because our real or imagined discoveries are conditioned by 
our previous bias; therefore, I say, the wisest and the god- 
liest of men, the most reverential and the most teachable of 
men, will not be wholly at one in the interpretation of the 
content of the Bible. 

Indeed, I will go further; I will venture this affirmation : 
it is precisely among the men who intelligently concede the 
absolute supremacy of the Bible, and who intelligently 
apprehend its inexhaustibleness, that you will be least likely 
to discover absolute agreement in interpretation. They 
know too much, and they are too well aware of how much 
they do not know, even to hope, now and here, absolutely 
to agree. And they will be the last men in the world to 
require of others unhesitating and unreserved subscription 
to all the details of their own confessedly provisional state- 
ment of revealed truth. 

But there are men among whom you will find the abso- 
lute agreement that you seek. They are men who have 
accepted from some teacher, now dead or moribund, what 
was to him only a provisional statement of truth, who have 
ascribed to that statement finality and infallibility, and have 
set it up in all its incompleteness upon the throne of God; 
who try the Bible by it, and not it by the Bible; and who 
stand ready to anathematize any one who ventures to ques- 
tion the minutest syllable of the statement which they put 
forward. These are the men among whom you may find 
absolute agreement in the interpretation of religious truth. 

But, as I have said, you will not find absolute agree- 
ment among the men to whom the Bible is as vast as the 
universe, and is alone supreme as the record of the revelation 
of God. And, now, how to treat these men, men acknowl- 
edged to be godly, loyal in spirit to truth, scholarly, ingen- 
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uous, outspoken, incapable of hypocrisy and deceit? If we 
are ourselves true-hearted, as they are true-hearted, we 
belong to their company. We may say that they differ 
from us; but they, with equal justice, may say that we 
differ from them. It isa goodly fellowship this, that is made 
up of sincere and studious and questioning men, men who are 
seeking to explore the unexplored realms of truth, men 
who are laboring to effect that desirable unity which has for 
its chief foundation agreement in the truth ; and happy are we 
if we are found worthy of a place in that goodly fellowship. 

We claim to be honest; these men are equally honest. 
We claim to be intelligent; these men are equally intelligent. 
It is to be hoped that we do not declare all questions of 
religion and theology to be closed; it is certain that they 
declare some questions to be open. Surely, we should 
think twice before affirming that these men, the Miillers and 
Delitzsches and Dorners and Mulfords, are lunatics vexing 
themselves with phantoms, foolish dogs baying at the moon, 
furious bulls tossing up dust.in an empty arena. These men 
are not like the men of Ephesus, who bawled themselves 
hoarse in praise of the goddess Diana. It is something real 
that occupies and perplexes them; they are not wrangling 
over perpetual motion or the philosopher’s stone. 

Let us be wise; let us recognize the fact that the god- 
liest and most thoughtful men are not wholly at one in 
opinion; let us acknowledge that religious debate is inevi- 
table. How, then, shall thé debate be carried on? This 
is a serious question, and I think that it has but one answer, 
Let the debate be carried on with absolute fairness. 

It is unfortunate that the world has somehow gained 
the impression that religious debate is pre-eminently charac- 
terized by unfairness, special pleading, jugglery in words, 
personal antipathy, and rancor. I do not say that the im- 
pression is correct, but I do say that we owe it to ourselves 
_ and to the truth to do all that we can for the effacement 
of the impression. 

Let us deal fairly with those from whom we differ, 
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treating them with respect so long as they show. themselves 
honest and honorable, and never allowing ourselves to hit 
them below the belt. But if a man has shown himself dis- 
honest and dishonorable, then it is our duty to treat him as 
he deserves. If he has hit his antagonist below the belt, 
if he has brutally calumniated him, if he has made secret 
and anonymous assault upon him, if he has employed the 
stiletto of the assassin instead of the broadsword of the 
honorable combatant, he ought to be hustled out of the 
arena with execration and loathing. For the killing of a 
viper the shortest method is the best, and .only a fool 
would postpone the killing to a formal declaration of war. 

If a man pretends to be what he knows he is not; if 
he claims a standing in the ministry of a Church whose 
basilar and distinctive doctrines he vehemently contradicts 
and strenuously labors to overthrow, no one should stand 
upon the order of putting him out. Only care should be 
taken that the privilege of putting out be not intrusted to 
that immortal Sandy who imagined himself to be the only 
orthodox man in the Church. 

But all the men from whom we may differ are not assassins 
and cheats, in dealing with whom punctiliousness is not 
required. Most of them are honest and true-hearted men, 
men who honor us by consenting to engage with us in 
debate. And what I am saying, once and again, and over 
and over again, is this: in our debate with them, we must 
pay scrupulous regard to the rules of Aonorable debate. 

It is possible that I may most effectively present the 
thoughts which my theme suggests by a specification of cer- 
tain dishonorable methods of debate which are not infre- 
quently employed. It is certain dishonorable methods of 
debate that 1 am to specify. A summary and ez-cathedra 
condemnation of one whose utterances displease us, a con- 
demnation pronounced without reasons given and arguments 
adduced, has nothing in common with debate, and is, there- 
fore, beyond the scope of this paper. 

It is an old adage that, if you would justify yourself 
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before men for the killing of a dog, you have only to call 
him by a bad-name. In this cunning way the Jewish priests 
accomplished the taking off of our Lord. 

I call that unfairness in debate when a man is not allowed 
to define his own position, but has his position defined for 
him by his antagonist. ‘‘I believe this,” says the man. 
‘*No,” replies his antagonist, ‘‘you believe that; and I con- 
demn you, not for believing what you say you believe, but 
for believing what / say you believe.” Do you see? Call 
a dog by a bad name and then kill him. 

As a notable instance of this unfairness I adduce the 
prevalent and persistent misrepresentation of Horace Bush- 
nell. In his work, entitled ‘‘The Vicarious Sacrifice,” 
which, for a time, he considered his final theological utter- 
ance and his masterpiece, he vigorously expounded what 
is known as ‘‘The Moral Influence Theory” of the atone- 
ment. He even went so far as to deny a real propitia- 
tion of God, claiming that the passages of Scripture which 
seem to teach that doctrine must be figuratively interpreted ; 
and setting up that famous ‘‘altar-form” in which an exclu- 
sively subjective experience is imaginatively endowed with 
objectivity. 

But Horace Bushnell was a sincere seeker after truth, 
and a man who, as even his enemies allowed, prostrated 
himself before the majesty of righteousness. Being the 
man that he was, he was led into the truth and the light. 
One day he said to‘me as we were walking together—I 
remember the spot where we paused for a moment—‘‘I am 
thinking of discontinuing the second half of ‘Vicarious 
Sacrifice.’ I have found new light. I now believe that, in 
the atonement, there was a real propitiation of God. But I 
believe that the propitiation of God was accomplished by him- 
self.” I said to him in reply that old John Wessel, and 
even Dr. Shedd, have something to the same effect ; and, at 
his request, I looked up, and forwarded to him the pre- 
cise words of those two men. In ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law,” 
page 58, you will see what use he makes of those words. 
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In the year of our Lord 1874, Dr. Bushnell published 
‘‘ Forgiveness and Law.” Read the first sentence of the 
advertisement: ‘‘ Proposing a discontinuance of the last 
half—Parts III and IV—of my former treatise, entitled 
‘The Vicarious Sacrifice,’ this present volume is put forth 
to occupy the place made vacant. Read the first two sen- 
tences of the introduction: ‘‘It seems to be required of me, 
by the unexpected arrival of fresh light, that I should make 
a large revision of my former treatise, entitled ‘The Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,’ and especially of the Parts III and IV of 
the same. Having undertaken to find the truth on this 
great subject at whatever cost, I'am not willing to be ex- 
cused from farther obligation because the truth appears to 
be outgrowing my published expositions.” 

In the entire realm of literature we find nothing more 
magnanimous and heroic than this. In the most open and 
public manner possible Dr. Bushnell abjured what had 
come to be known as Bushnellism ; and in ‘‘ Forgiveness and 
Law” he set forth a doctrine of sacrificial propitiation which, 
not many months ago, by one of our most distinguished 
evangelical theologians, was declared in my hearing to be 
fairly within the limits of accepted orthodoxy. Yet to this 
day, by Christain pastors who claim to be intelligent, and even 
by professional teachers of theology, Dr. Bushnell is held 
responsible for a doctrine which he formally and solemnly 
and most publicly abjured. If that is fairness, it is a fair- 
ness that sorely puzzles the average man. 

I proceed to specify a second dishonorable method not 
infrequently employed in religious debate. It is the hold- 
ing of a man responsible for your own inference from his 
declared belief. He says: ‘‘I believe this.” You make 
reply, ‘‘If you believe this, logic requires that you believe 
that ; therefore, you do believe that.” He rejoins: ‘I do not 
believe that ; I deny that logic requires that because I believe 
this 1 must also believe that; moreover, in the realm of 
spiritual truth logic is an unsafe guide, and must never be 
accepted as master.” , 
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The man has now said that he believes sis, and rejects 
that. But you go about saying that, because he believes 
this, therefore he believes that. And because you say this 
you are a Christian who does not tell the truth. 

God pity you, if men treat you in that wicked and das- 
tardly way! For a skillful logician or an accomplished jug- 
gler in the obscurities of logic can seem to bring forth out 
of the truest truth the falsest falsehood; and, for the life 
of you, you can not detect the trick. And what theologian 
is not often compelled to say this: ‘‘Here is a truth that I 
accept, because it is expressly revealed. You require of me 
that I also accept what seems to be a logical inference from 
that truth. I reject the inference, for the reason that it is 
expressly contradicted by truth expressly revealed. Where 
logic seems to contradict revelation, I repudiate the seem- 
ing logic.’’ Every theologian who is not an out and out 
rationalist is sometimes compelled to say exactly this, You 
say it; but when your antagonist says it, you wiil require 
not a little grace not to pronounce him either a trickster 
or a fool. 

I specify a third dishonorable method not infrequently 
used in religious debate. It is the solemn and lachrymose 
and intentionally damaging declaration that a man who is 
seeking larger knowledge of truth exhibits a dangerous tend- 
ency. To question some religious tradition, to require of it 
that it justify itself before the bar of sacred Scripture is to 
exhibit a dangerous tendency. It will be said that R. W. 
Emerson and Theodore Parker beginning with asking ques- 
tions, steadily went forward to the bad; therefore, the ask- 
ing of questions is the exhibition of a dangerous tendency. 
Well, let us be consistent. Cornelius, of Caesarea, John 
Huss, Martin Luther, Roger Williams, Baptist Noel, began 
with the asking of questions; therefore, they exhibited a dan- 
gerous tendency. Undoubtedly; but I wonder whether a Bap- 
tist Church would be to-day in existence, if those men, and 
others like them, had not asked questions, and had not 
exhibited what was, in their times, believed to be an aw- 
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fully dangerous tendency. Ah, friends! the men who under- 
took forcibly to repress the dangerous tendencies of John 
Huss and Roger Williams, stand well in history to-day—do 
they not? Let us, like them, have the courage of our con- 
victions. Possibly we too may light upon men who exhibit 
dangerous tendencies ; and it will be easy for us to find tim- 
ber for stakes and wood for fuel, and a dark night in 
which to execute the vengeance of God upon the enemies 
of his truth. ; 

I specify one other dishonorable method not infrequently 
employed in religious debate. It is the refusal to a man of 
the right and privilege of interpreting his own language, 
‘and the arrogation of the right and privilege of putting our 
own interpretation upon it. ‘'I mean ¢his,”’ the man says 
to you. ‘‘O, no,” you reply, ‘‘youmean shat.” 

‘*Mind-reading” used to be accounted a rare phenom- 
enon; it is as common now as daisies in Summer. 

I once heard Jabez Swan, the eccentric Connecticut 
evangelist, in a powerful sermon against the men who are 
assaulting revealed religion, make use of this illustration: 
‘‘These men who are talking so loudly of ‘advanced 
thought’ and ‘progressive theology’ remind me of some 
men who were going to build a new and wonderful steam- 
boat. It should consume its own smoke, and excel in 
speed the railway locomotive, and do a hundred other sur- 
prising things. Well, they built it and launched it, and 
all the progress it made was four miles an hour—dackward. 
The last that I heard of it was that the worms were holding 
a millennium in its rotten hulk.” We all applauded the 
illustration. I applauded it, for it told with excellent 
effect upon the pretentious neologists, against whom it was 
directed. 

But I can well understand that to-day certain gentlemen 
who have no new books on their shelves, and whose latest 
sermon manuscripts have grown yellow and livid with 
extreme old age, would derisively apply the eccentric preach- 
er’s vivid illustration to not a few godly and scholarly men, 
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and would shake their wrinkled stomachs in triumphant 
glee over their imagined discomfiture. 

It must be confessed that certain presumptuous scio- 
lists, who deny the inspiration and authority of the sacred 
Scriptures, and the supernaturalism of which they testify, 
prate much of ‘‘ advanced thought” and ‘‘ progressive the- 
ology.” And, because of their presumptuous and unwar- 
ranted use of those fine phrases, timid men, and men of 
reactionary tendencies, concede to them the exclusive use 
of them. But there are Christian teachers who deny that 
the blatant sciolists hold rightful possession of those fine 
phrases. They stoutly refuse to surrender them. They 
insist that they should be reclaimed by those to whom they 
rightly belong. They say to the sciolists, ‘‘ What you call 
‘advanced thought’ is thought advanced beyond reason and 
common sense; and what you call ‘progressive theology’ 
is a miserable rationalism that has fallen leagues behind 
intelligent faith.” Meanwhile, in the interests of truth and 
of scholarship and of enlightened piety, they Seek to reclaim 
those fine phrases, and to put them to right uses: They 
do this because they refuse even to seem to concede that the 
Christian preachers of to-day have no other function than 
that of echoing the pulpit utterances of fifty years ago, or that 
the Christian theologians of to-day are required to content 
themselves with serving up as minced meat the adisjecta membra 
of Calvin and Gill and Hodge and Park. They mean by 
‘progressive theology” a theology which will more fully 
interpret the Gospel, and by ‘‘advanced thought,” thought 
which will penetrate more deeply into revealed truth. In 
using these fine phrases they mean this, and nothing more. 
This is their message to us, Do not jump up and down; do 
not travel in a circle; do not ‘‘mark time ;” do not preach 
from yellow old manuscripts which have no recent inter- 
lineations ; do not stop studying, and so cross the minis- 
terial dead-line at fifty; do not imagine that you have 
exhausted the Bible; do not imagine that you have fully 
comprehended the wonderful Christ ; do not doubt that for 
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every new skeptical objection you can find a fresh answer 
in the Gospel; do not doubt that for every new problem in 
religious thought you can find a new and complete solution 
in the sacred Scriptures; and have so sublime a faith in 
the divine inspiration and authority of the Bible that you 
will be glad to have the devout scholars set themselves at 
work for the resolution of its unresolved mysteries, and be 
ever ready to welcome the approved results of their work. 

These men have now told us precisely what they mean 
by their fine phrases, ‘‘ advanced thought”’ and ‘‘ progressive 
theology." They have distinctly disclaimed fellowship with 
those who use the phrases in the interests of a false liberal- 
ism. They have given as their chief reasons for employing 
the phrases their desire to reclaim them to right uses, their 
expectation that they can thereby appeal more success- 
fully on the behalf of religious truth to those who are 
thoughtful and studious, and their conviction that he alone 
is a successful teacher who is a diligent student. While 
defining orthodoxy as loyalty to both apprehended and 
apprehensible truth, their expositions of the Gospel have 
been conformable to what is commonly accepted among 
intelligent Christians. While facing the knowable, they 
have not abjured the known. No one has convicted them, 
or even attempted to convict them, of doctrinal unsound- 
ness. Nevertheless, they have been unjustly dealt with, 
solely because they have ventured, after carefully defining 
them, to use those fine phrases, ‘‘ advanced thought” and 
‘*progressive theology.’”” Men who accept the phrases :as 
defined by them, deliberately expose them to suspicion and 
disrepute because they use them. They speak of them as 
‘tadvanced thinkers’’ and ‘‘ progressive theologians,” with 
clear intent to class them with those whose ‘‘advanced 
thought” and ‘‘progressive theology” are baseless and 
intolerable pretensions. - 

The atrocity of this thing is unspeakable. If men 
really believe that all truth is discovered and comprehended, 
it is their right and privilege to declare their belief. If men 
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really believe that, while there is much of undiscovered 
and uncomprehended truth, it is dangerous to seek for it, 
they should be allowed to declare their belief. But when 
a presumably honest man makes his own the inspired psalm- - 
ist’s words, ‘‘Open thou mine eyes that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law,” and believes and declares 
with the psalmist that there is divine truth not yet reached 
by human thought nor adequately set forth in human the- 
ologies, it is not fair to class him with those ‘‘advanced 
thinkers” and ‘‘ progressive theologians” who have abjured 
Christ and denied his Gospel. 

The disciples at Antioch converted an opprobrious epithet 
into a title of renown. Many of our sweetest temple melo- 
dies had other than Christian nativity. The riches of the 
Gentiles are destined to come into the treasury of our Lord. 
If there be truth and condensed wealth of expression in the 
phrases which I have been considering, it may be wise for 
us to reclaim them to worthy uses. But whether the attempt 
be wise or unwise, the honest Christian who makes it ought 
not to be classed with those who employ the fine phrases 
for the subverting of all that is divinest and dearest in Chris- 
tian faith. 

It is true to-day, as it was in the time of the apostles, 
that the Church knows only in part, and prophesies only in 
part. Students of the Bible, like students of science and 
philosophy, are not entirely at one in opinion. Debate is, 
therefore, inevitable. Let it be engaged in solely for the 
discovery and elucidation of truth; and let the men who 
prosecute it be honorable Christian knights who would 
sooner die than be guilty of unfairness. 
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Articte II. 


‘“‘SELF-SUPPORT” IN MISSIONS—A REVIEW. 


BY REV. D, A. W. SMITH, D. D. 


‘ Self-Support. Mlustrated in the History of the Bassein Karen Mis- 
sion, from 1840 to 1880. By C. H, CARPENTER.” 


In the year 1868 there was published by the American 
_Tract Society a book entitled, ‘‘Ten Years on the Euphrates, 
or Primitive Mission Policy Illustrated,” by Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, in which the principle of self-support was advo- 
cated and illustrated by the history of a most successful 
ten years’ effort to lift the churches of the Eastern Turkish 
mission to a self-supporting basis. The writer well remem- 
bers the interest with which that book was read by mis- 
sionaries in Burma. It was welcomed, not only as a 
valuable and most interesting exponent of methods which 
had long, to a greater or less extent, been in practical 
operation in ‘Burma, but also as an incentive to adhere 
more closely to that policy which alone gives any hope 
of realizing a self-propagating Christianity. We say the 
reading of that ‘‘Ten Years on the Euphrates” proved an 
incentive, for, like every thing that is truly good and valua- 
ble, the policy of self-support, until it becomes so well 
established as to be with the native Christian community, 
a matter of course, requires constant and patient care and 
effort on the part of the missionary. The easier way, by 
far, is on the principle of aprés nous le déluge, or Hezekiah’s 
self-gratulation, ‘‘Is it not good, if peace and truth be in 
my days?’’—to carry churches and individual converts, rather 
than wait on their own, often reluctant, feeble, and uncer- 
tain movements. 

And not only so. As in the realms of the natural, so of 
the spiritual, it happens that infancy requires a certain 
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amount of outside help, to be withdrawn, indeed, in time, 
unless there is a willingness or intention forever to per- 
petuate the weakness of infancy. But the time for the 
complete withdrawal of this extraneous support for the 
reason just mentioned, is in danger of indefinite postpone- 
ment; and the rate of such withdrawal, for obviously it 
can not be sudden and complete, is apt to be affected by 
the reluctance on the part of the Churches to assume 
unwonted burdens. 

If, even in missions where the policy of self-support is in 
practical operation, the occasional appearance of such a book 
as the one above named is a healthy stimulus to continued 
exertion in the right direction, what must be the effect upon 
those missions which are groaning to be delivered from the 
deplorable results of a contrary policy? What more thrill- 
ing and stimulating than the spectacle of a body of native 
Christians, recently delivered from paganism, taking their 
place, shoulder to shoulder, with the older Christian com- 
munities of the world, prepared and eager to do their part 
in the great work of the world’s salvation! 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Carpenter’s book on ‘‘Self- 
support,”’ as illustrated in the history of the Bassein Mis- 
sion, should find a warm welcome. and produce a profound 
impression; nor, as coming from those who, either as a 
matter of conviction, or, from the force of circumstances 
have refrained from requiring from native Christians the sup- 
port of their own religious institutions, need we be surprised 
at, nor deem extravagant, such language as the following by 
Dr. Wilder, a returned missionary of the American Board, 
who, among other expressions of high commendation of 
Mr. Carpenter’s book, says: ‘*The study and experience 
of all the years that have transpired since we went to India, 
lead us to welcome this volume, and devoutly thank God 
for it. It is the largest contribution to foreign missions 
within our knowledge since the days of the apostles and the 
early martyrs; larger than a gift of a million of dollars in 
solid cash. Let the lessons of this history be duly studied 
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and applied by every foreign missionary, and we may look 
for the speedy evangelization of the entire heathen world.” 

The title of the book which we are now to consider is 
not misleading (‘‘ Self-support, as Illustrated in the History 
of the Bassein Mission’’). The history of this mission is 
faithfully and most interestingly recounted, and yet the 
thing to be illustrated is never for a moment lost sight of. 
Indeed, it could not well be, so incorporated is this prin- 
ciple of self-support in the entire life and growth of the 
mission, ; 

The history of the mission is divided into three periods: 
‘* First from 1840-1852, the period of ingathering by xative 
agents from a remote base in British territory. Second, 1852- 
1869, the period of home-mission work, in which the churches 
were multiplied and instructed in the way of God more per- 
fectly from Bassein itself, the natural center. Third, 1869— 
1880, the period of school building, and the beginning of sys- 
tematic effort for foreign missions,” page 35. To the first 
and second of these divisions the greater part of the book 
is devoted, only seventy pages of the four hundred and ten 
being occupied with that part of the work with which Mr. 
Carpenter himself was personally connected. 

The author had the good fortune of having placed, it 
would seem, at his command, all the correspondence, pub- 
lished and unpublished, which had passed between the mis- 
sionaries Abbott, Beecher, and Vanmeter, and the. officers 
at the rooms in Boston. Our gratitude is certainly due to 
him for thus collecting and putting into.a permanent form 
these records of one of the most successful missions of mod- 
ern times, or of any time. The tribute paid to Mr. :Car- 
penter by Dr, Bright, for the discreetness with which he 
left certain portions of the records in the obscurity in which 
he found them is, undoubtedly, also well deserved. Dr: 
Bright says: 

“The first twenty years covered by the history contained in this book 
constituted one of the most important periods in the history of our Asiatic 
missions—years in which there were heart-burning differences between ° 


the missionaries and the officers of the Missionary Union as well 
VoL. VII, No. 26—11 
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as between the missionaries themselves—years in which the very 
existence of the missions seemed at times to be threatened, and yet 
years in which some of the brightest victories were gained, which have 
been known in missionary annals. To tell the story interestingly, 
faithfully, justly, without uncovering the smoldering embers of old con- 
troversies ; to give an account of all that it is necessary for the present 
generation of Baptists to know, and leave in their graves things that 
had better not be brought to light—this was no easy task. Mr. Car- 
penter has achieved it with an unfailing tact, and with a sweet and 
charitable Christian spirit.” 

One or two exceptions will have to be taken to this 
encomium, as we shall see further on, but, on the whole, it 
is praise well bestowed. 

It may seem a very ungracious task to hunt about for a 
stray fly or two in this book of precious ointment. But the 
very palatableness of the preparation makes it more impor- 
tant to extract whatever may be injurious in its tendency or 
unjust in its reflections either upon the living or the dead. In 
the interests, therefore, of the truth, and with a sincere 
desire to promote the cause of our blessed Redeemer in 
heathen lands, we feel bound to point out a few particulars 
in which it seems to us that. Mr. Carpenter has erred. 
These are mainly as follows: 

1. Mr. Carpenter has so defined and defended the doc- 
trine or self-support as to require the limitation of evangel- 
istic efforts among the heathen to the financial ability of the 
native Christians, be they few or many. , 

2. A contrary practice is stigmatized by Mr. Carpenter 
as ‘‘subsidizing the converts.” 

3. Mr. Carpenter produces and presumably indorses a 
declaration of Mr. Abbott, to the effect that native itiner- 
ants among the heathen are worthless. 

4. To strengthen his position in the defense of self- 
support he impeaches the method adopted by the late Rev. 
B. C. Thomas, in the Henthada Karen Mission, charging 
upon it results which are at variance with the facts. 

Let us examine in detail these alleged errors in opinion 
_ or statement which, to us, seem greatly to mar a most 
fascinating and otherwise valuable book. 
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1. The self-support advocated in this book is so defined 
or described as to limit evangelistic efforts among the 
heathen to the financial ability of the native Christian com- 
munities. 

That this is Mr. Carpenter’s idea of self-support is gath- 
ered, not from any formal definition, for no formal definition 
is given, but from expressions in the correspondence, 
approvingly quoted, and from statements bearing on the 
subject from his own pen. 

Thus, on page 134, he says: ‘‘ As ten or fifteen native 
preachers can be supported at the cost of one foreign 
missionary, it has seemed wise to many friends of missions 
to put as many of the native Christians as possible into the 
direct work of evangelization. . . . It has thus hap- 
pened that many missions have employed a larger number 
of native preachers and other agents than the Christians of 
the country or district could possibly support. . . . By 
taking so large a proportion of the membership from the 
supporting class in the Church, and adding it to the class 
for whom support must be provided, it becomes impossible 
for the native Church to maintain the establishment.” 

This sounds like a proposition in political economy. 
Mr. Carpenter obviously insists that the evangelizing agen- 
cies among the heathen shall not outnumber those for 
whose support the native membership may, at any time, 
be able to provide. This might prove no special hardship 
in the case of Christian communities, which, Minerva-like, 
spring full grown into existence, amounting, within the 
space of a few years, to hundreds and thousands, and even 
tens of thousands. But apply this principle of self-support 
to those missions where, as in the case of the Burmans, 
the Shans, the Siamese, and the Chinese, only a few 
scores or hundreds are converted, and those only by ones 
and twos, with long intervals intervening. Is the work of 
evangelizing the heathen to be limited to the personal efforts 
of the missionary, until such time as native colaborers can 
be raised up and supported by the ‘handful of converts 
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already gathered? Because the evangelizing of three hun- 
dred thousand heathen Karens might be safely left to a 
Christian community of twenty thousand, on the supposi- 
tion that after providing for the support of their own pastors 
and other church expenses, they are pecuniarily able to send 
forth itinerants to the regions beyond, shall it, therefore, 
follow that the evangelizing of three millions of Burmans in 
British Burma alone should be committed and confined to 
a Christian community which has never aggregated more 
than sixteen hundred disciples? And a failure so to commit 
and so to limit evangelizing effort among the heathen popu- 
lation, is it to be stigmatized as a ‘‘ wasteful expenditure of 
foreign money,” and a practical illustration of the ‘‘ patron- 
age system, with all its baleful ills?’ But if it would be 
sheer cruelty to the perishing myriads around, and infi- 
delity to the Master, to confine evangelistic efforts among 
the heathen to the labors of the half-dozen itinerants who 
might possibly be supported by the sixteen hundred con- 
verts, the present aggregate of Burmese disciples, after sum- 
ming up all the members of all the scattered communities, 
what must it have been to lay the entire weight of this 
burden on one-tenth the number of converts as they were 
when Mr. Abbott wrote as follows, page 133: ‘‘If the 
committee will take the trouble to compare the amount of 
money lavished on that (Maulmain) church with the pittance 
~ expended on forty churches (connected with Saudoway), they 
will see that my disapproval of the system is not so far 
wrong after all.” 

What is this money lavished on the Maulmain Church? 
‘*« Are the executive committee aware of the position of that 
Church, with a missionary as pastor, and some twelve or 
fourteen native preachers among its members on mission 
pay? Are they aware of the amount of money that Church 
consumes each year?” 

It is not surprising that this letter remained unpublished 
by the executive committee in 1848. It zs surprising that 
Mr. Carpenter should have published it in 1884, without 
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indicating that the twelve or fourteen native preachers, 
while members of the Maulmain church, were engaged, to 
the extent of their ability, in evangelistic work among the 
heathen population of Maulmaintown and district. As a 
matter of fact, it happens that nearly all foreign mission- 
aries are members of churches in the home land. Would 
it be fair to charge the executive committee with lavishing 
on those home churches the amounts set apart, from year 
to year, for the support of the members of those churches 
who might be engaged in mission work ? 

But Mr. Abbott and Mr. Carpenter would require these 
native brethren, with hearts full of compassion and burning 
‘with a desire to ‘‘open the eyes of their brethren, their 
kinsman according to the flesh, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that 
they might receive forgiveness of sin,” or, rather, the sys- 
tem of self-support advocated by Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Carpenter would require these brethren to return to their 
farms or their merchandise, and labor with their hands for 
the support of their families until such time as the Chris- 
tian community could assume their’ support. That the 
principle of self-support should be required to carry with it 
this altogether foreign and arbitrary idea of refusing the 
services of native evangelists, excepting in so far as they 
could be supported by the native Christian community, is so 
repugnant both to piety and to common sense that it would 
seem as if Mr. Carpenter must have indorsed the principle 
from mere inadvertence. But no, it appears and reappears 
throughout the book. 

But if this appeal to the executive committee to refrain 
from supporting native evangelists in connection with the 
Maulmain Burman Mission occasions surprise, what shall 
we say when we read in connection with it the following 
extract, also approvingly quoted by Mr. Carpenter, being 
introduced with these words (page 57): 


“Under these circumstances, the overburdened missionary writes : 
‘Will the children of God in America send me money. for the support 
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of these beloved men in their self-denying, perilous labors for our 
Master? or must I, at the coming meeting, tell them to return to their 
paddy fields and labor with their hands to keep their families from 
starvation? The last letter from the foreign secretary says,’ ‘Reduce 
your expenditures in amy way. . . . Reduction must be made.’ 
Are the days of the Karen Mission numbered? Are the four thousand 
poor, persecuted bleeding lambs of Jesus, scattered through the wilds 
of Burma to be left to famish for the bread of life, for want of a few 
paltry dollars? [Such a question is scarcely consistent with the 
principle of self-support, even as ordinarily understood.} In many 
places the people are calling for preachers; but, owing to the secre- 
tary’s orders, all such calls must pass unheeded. Ministers of the Gos- 
pel in the Karen jungles can not travel and spend all their time labor- 
ing in the vineyard of the Lord, and support themselves and their 
families on air, any more than it can be done by ministers of the Gos- 
pel in America.’ ” . 

There are circumstances, then, when, even according to 
Mr. Carpenter, the overburdened missionaries may appeal 
to churches in America for the support of evangelists among 
the heathen! And yet a few pages further on he says, 
page 135, ‘‘ However plausible this plan may seem, espe- 
cially in the beginning of a mission, when the converts are 
few [above Mr. Carpenter speaks approvingly of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s appeal, when his converts already counted four thou- 
sand] and the missionary is eager to make as speedy and 
wide an impression as possible on the heathen masses, we 
look in vain to the New Testament for a precept or a prec- 
edent for this mode of evangelization.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that it is not the doctrine 
of self-support, as it is ordinarily understood, and which has 
been a distinctive feature of all our missions in Burma, with 
perhaps a single exception, and that for a season only, 
which is here criticised, but the doctrine of self-support so 
understood as to exclude the support by foreign funds. of 
native itinerants among the heathen. The latter is the idea 
which is insisted upon by both Mr. Abbott and Mr. Car- 
penter; and yet a departure from it is justified whenever 
and as long as circumstances make it advisable. Surely, 
the readiness with which a departure from this principle is 
commended by Mr. Carpenter, when it is Mr. Abbott who 
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practices it, and when it is for the sake of the Bassein 
Karens that it is practiced, should have deterred Mr. Car- 
penter from condemning it so strongly when practiced in 
other missions and justified by circumstances still more 
“imperative. 

But no—and this is the second fly which I would extract 
from Mr. Carpenter’s ointment—when practiced by Burman 
missionaries it is denounced as ‘‘ subsidizing the converts.” 
(See the word italicized on page 135.) I had supposed that 
‘subsidizing converts” was an expression which meant 
the offering of pecuniary inducements to persuade to 
the abandonment. of old systems of worship and to the 

‘adoption of new. Such, I am persuaded, would be the idea 
conveyed by the expression to the majority of Mr. Car- 
penter’s readers. It is obvious, however, from the connec- 
tion that, in this offensive manner, he describes the system 
of employing native evangelists who are paid with foreign 
money. The stigma, however, is inseparable from the 
expression, and however the meaning may be modified by 
the context, the missionaries of the Burman Mission stand 
charged before the world with ‘‘ subsidizing converts.” 

Mr. Carpenter means, however, only to characterize in 
this way the employment of native evangelists with foreign 
funds. Then, what missionary in Burma or the world is not 
liable to the same charge? Will Mr. Abbott, the favorite 
hero of the first half of Mr. Carpenter’s book, escape the 
stigma? One extract has already been made, showing 
that he would not. On page 85 is a list of native assist- 
ants, twenty in number, who had been thus subsidized 
to the amount of rupees 649%. On page 88 Mr. Abbott 
says: ‘*Sixteen assistants are publicly recognized arid em- 
ployed by the mission. . . . On an average they do: 
not receive from the mission one-half the amount requisite 
for their support.’’ Inadequately subsidized, and yet sub- 
sidized! Again, on page 97, we read, ‘‘The expenses of 
the Saudoway Mission, charged to the society for the year 
1844, were rupees 1,375.8. In this sum was included 
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rupees 961% for Karen assistants, thirty-six of whom re- 
ceived, on an average; twenty-six rupees and a frac- 
tion each.” 


The same iniquitous practice of ‘‘ subsidizing converts”. 


appears on pages 102 and III, and -perhaps elsewhere. 
With the dear missionary, now in an honored grave, in con- 
nection with whose methods of labor this harsh and mis- 
leading word is first employed, the writer had the pleasure 
of being associated, though in another department, for 
several years. He was a rare man and a rare worker. His 
name has not been mentioned by Mr. Carpenter, nor shall 
it be by us, else would we gladly refer to the obituary no- 
tices and testimonials which appeared at the time of his 
decease in the Missionary Magazine and elsewhere; but it 
is due to him and due to the entire missionary brotherhood, 
including Mr. Abbott himself, that from all subsequent 
editions of Mr. Carpenter’s book that unfortunate expres- 
sion be expunged. 

As criticism number three, the writer feels constrained to 
question the propriety, to say the very least, of compelling 
Mr. Abbott, contrary to his expressed wishes, to proclaim 
to the world that ‘‘ native itinerants (in Burma) are of no 
use at all.” In a free and easy letter to Dr. Mason, in 
November, 1849, the latter having taken some exceptions 
to Mr. Abbott’s positions, Mr. Abbott writes, page 143: 
‘* You state, as one objection to my order, that there would 
be no provision for #tinerants, for men who have no churches. 
I will not attempt to annihilate that objection now, as it 
would compel me to take too wide a sweep, and to say 
things which I do not wish to be heard west of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Peah deené th'lu meh pgah tgoh tah naut' mee bah 
(that sort of men are of no use at all).” 

That this is not Mr. Abbott’s deliberate opinion is evident 
from his own employment of such itinerants (see the above 
extracts), and from the highly appreciative and eulogistic 
manner in which he often refers to them in his correspond- 
ence. That thisis not Mr. Carpenter’s own estimate, though 
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the sentence in Mr. Abbott’s letter is approvingly quoted, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that the first of the 
three periods into which the history contained in this book 
is divided, viz., from 1840-52, is called by him ‘‘ the period 
of ingathering by native agents from a remote base in British 
territory.” (Page 35.) Such a view of native itinerants is 
inconsistent, too, with facts, for a large part of the pioneer 
work in all our missions, from the beginning and to the pres- 
ent day, has been done and is being done by these itinerants. 
Witness Ko Thau Byoo and Quala, with whose names and 
labors, the whole Christian world is familiar. Witness, in re- 
cent times, the missions among the Kakkhyens, the Khyens, 
‘and the Karens of the Laos country. Witness a long'roll of 
evangelists of different nationalities, ‘itinerant preachers 
without churches,” who are our joy and our crown of 
rejoicing. : 

And yet, through the publishing of this extract from a 
private letter, this assertion which Mr. Abbott not only de- 
clares himself unwilling that it should be heard west of the 
Atlantic Ocean, but, still further to secure the accomplish- 
ment of his wish, conceals in the garb of an unknown 
tongue—probably because it was only a half conviction, a 
challenge, a query, and not a settled belief—behold, he is 
now and for evermore made to declare, as a fact known to 
himself in the history of our mission to Burma, ‘‘ that that 
sort of men are of no use at all!” 

A fourth, and last criticism, is the impeachment by Mr. 
Carpenter of the method of missionary labor adopted by 
the late deeply lamented Rev. B. C. Thomas, in the Hen- 
thada Karen field, which method is supposed to exhibit in 
its results, by way of contrast, an illustration of the oppo- 
site of the principle of self-support. 

On page 285, on his return from an extended tour in 
the Bassein district, Mr. Thomas records his decision to 
cleave to the Henthada field, in these words: ‘‘Let me 
remain in the Henthada and: Tharrawaddi districts, and 
spend all my time and strength, henceforth, in trying to 
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win these numerous heathen to Christ. . . . Help, 
brethren, by your earnest prayers, by your silver and your 
gold, and, depend upon it, in less than another quarter of 
a century, your special aid may also be dispensed with in 
both these wide provinces.” How strangely like a sentence 
already quoted from Abbott’s correspondence fourteen years 
before. ‘‘ Will the children of God in America send me 
money for the support of these beloved men in their self- 
denying, perilous labors for our Master?” 

To the extract from Mr. Thomas’s letter Mr. Carpentes 
adds, ‘‘ This faithful missionary did his best to rescue the 
heathen of Henthadah and Tharrawaddi, and to breathe his 
own earnest spirit and warm religious life into the Churches 
of his planting. He did his best, doubtless, to use wisely 
the silver and the gold which came to him from the home 
land, according to his expressed desire. But the snare that 
was in the lucre was scarcely escaped, perhaps, by his 
people; nor is the need of special aid less keenly felt to- 
day, perhaps, although the quarter of a century of which 
he wrote was complete last February.” 

As a comment on this assertion of Mr. Carpenter’s read 
the following extract from a private and unsolicited letter 
received by the writer from Mrs. Thomas, the widow of the 
late Rev. B. C. Thomas, and on whom, in more respects than 
one, the mantle of her beloved husband seems to have 
fallen: Of the sixty churches, ‘‘we reported as self-support- 
ing, only the six churches which furnish a sufficient mainte- 
nance for their pastors. Bassein and Rangoon reported as 
self-supporting, all whose pastors are not supported by mis- 
sion funds. If we had done the same, we should have 
reported as self-supporting all but three.’’ During the last 
convention year the Karens of Henthadah district contrib- 
uted more than those of any other mission to the funds of 
the Burma Baptist Missionary Convention. When volun- 
teers were called for by the convention to engage in thé dis- 
tant and difficult Siamese Karen Mission work four from 
Henthada responded to the call, more than from any other 
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one field, and of the four who have remained there upwards 
of ten months, three were Henthada Karens. Meanwhile 
the new mission among the Kyens, .of whom one “hundred 
converts have been baptized within the past three years, has 
been conducted exclusively by Henthada Karen evangel- 
ists, with only such supervision as the widowed lady mis- 
sionary already referred to could afford. Surely, the Hen- 
thada Karen Mission has no occasion to deplore the methods 
employed by its founders which, as the results declare, 
were in the most entire accord with the principle of se//- 
support. 

There are other points in this most interesting book 
‘which, if space allowed, the writer would be glad to 
touch upon. 

Mr. Carpenter is an acknowledged adept in the use of 
statistics, but even he is not secure against an occasional 
slip. We are reminded of this in the comparisons or con- 
trasts repeatedly instituted, sometimes by himself and some- 
times triumphantly quoted from Mr. Abbott's correspond 
ence, in which the amounts lavished upon Burman assistants 
is feelingly contrasted with the pittances allowed to Karen 
missionaries for ‘¢heiy evangelists and pastors—e. g. on 
page 97, Mr. Abbott writes: ‘‘The expenses of the Sando- 
way Mission, charged to the society for the year 1844, 
were rupees 1,375.8. In this sum was included rupees 
961 for Karen assistants, thirty-six of whom received, on an 
average, twenty-six rupees and a fraction each. Ten Bur- 
man assistants in the Arakan Mission received, for the same 
time, rupees 804.7.” 

On the preceding page it is mentioned that there were 
in connection with the Saudoway Mission, at that time, 
three thousand baptized Karen converts, while in connection 
with the Arakan Mission there were scarcely as many dis- 
ciples as evangelists, these latter having been brought around 
from Rangoon and Maulmain, bit a teeming population of 
perishing heathen. 

The rupees 804.7 spent on ten Burman assistants with, 
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practically, no Christian constituency, is, if the absence 
of that constituency is duly estimated, less than the rupees 
961 paid to thirty-six Karen assistants, with a constituency 
behind them of three thousand disciples! 

Again, on page 102, Mr. Carpenter repeats that, during 
1845, rupees 884 were paid to ten Burman assistants, against 
rupees 510 paid to thirty-four Karen assistants; and, in 
1846, rupees 880 were paid to Burman assistants, against 
rupees 233 paid to Karen assistants, and so on; and to this 
comparison or contrast Mr. Carpenter affixes the following 
suggestive foot-note: ‘‘To get the full force of these figures 
it should be observed that, notwithstanding the liberal 
expenditure of money, lives, and earnest, prayerful labor on 
the Burman missions in Arakan, no permanent Christian 
communities were established. The small churches formed 
in Akyab, Ramree, and Kyouk-pyoo long since lost their 
visibility.” The /egitimate significance of this note, taken 
in connection with the rare fruitfulness of the Saudoway 
Karen Mission is to the effect that the Karen assistants 
were, for the most part, pastors with churches on which, in 
accordance with the principles of self-support, they were 
taught to rely for their support, while the Burman assist- 
ants were evangelists without churches, toiling among their 
heathen countrymen. But throughout the book there is 
found this same confusion between pastors of churches and 
evangelists without churches; and comparisons of the 
amounts paid to each class, respectively, from mission funds, 
are repeatedly brought forward to illustrate the supposed 
contrast between self-support and so-called ‘‘ missionary 
patronage.”’ 

To such a confusion of ideas Mr. Carpenter’s clear head 
is usually a stranger. In this case it may be a result of the 
confusion which everywhere prevails in the book in the idea 
of self-support adverted to above by which self-support is 
confounded with evangelistic activity. 

The last third of his book is devoted to an account of 
Mr. Carpenter’s surprisingly successful effort in raising 
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among the Bassein Karen converts large sums of money for 
the educational work of the mission. -If we mistake not, 
however, while avoiding a mistake attributed to Dr. Jud- 
son, of discouraging native contributions; on account of the 
prevailing Boodhist ideas of merit, (see page 133)* Mr. 
Carpenter has failed to be on his guard against another 
tendency, indigenous to the country, and intimately asso- 
ciated with the evil which Dr. Judson endeavored to shun, 
viz., a disposition on the part of individuals and communi- 
ties to do the whole of a thing, and to refuse outside co-opera- 
tion, as though thereby the merit or glory of the: deed 
would be marred. Honorary titles among the Burmese are 


‘ given to builders of pagodas or idol-houses or monasteries 


or rest-houses, as acts of merit worthy of special recogni- 
tion, and to be a Payah-tagah or a Kyoun-tagah is a dis- - 
tinction most highly coveted. 

This tendency we discover in our Christian communi- 
ties, where it frequently happens that a single member will 
insist on bearing the entire expense of building a chapel or 
entertaining the association, this privilege of exclusiveness 
being demanded as a condition of Ais doing any thing at all. 
May not the isolation of the Bassein Karen Mission, in all 
its foreign mission and educational efforts, be due to this 
spirit of exclusiveness, which hinders that really noble band 
of brethren from co-operating with other districts in the 
work of the Burma Baptist Missionary Convention, of which 
both Mr. Beecher and Mr. Carpenter were constituent 
members, and in the support of the Karen Theological 
Seminary ? 

Generous to an extreme, when it may be allowed to do 
the whole of a thing, offering a home to the seminary, and 
agreeing to contribute munificently to its support if fans- 

* Probably incorrectly so attributed, as would appear from the following 
seventh Article of the Church Covenant, drawn'up by Dr. Judson, and 
adopted by the Maulmain Burmese Church: 

Art. VII. For the support of religious teachers, the aid of the poor, 


and other duties pertaining to the Church, we promise to give freely, each 
as God hath prospered him. 
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ferred to Bassein, and yet declining to share with all the 
brethren of the other missions in the annual pittance of 
one-anna-a-member ! 

If Mr. Carpenter should be allowed, in the provi- 
dence of God, to resume his work in that most interest- 
ing field, it may be expected that he will make special 
effort to counteract this tendency, and to induce the Bas- 
sein Karen Mission to wheel into line, and to labor, shoulder 
to shoulder with their brethren of the other districts in 
all the great enterprises which demand a united front and 
‘*an advance all along the line.” 
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Articre III. 


PREHISTORIC COMMERCE AND ISRAEL. 
BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D. D. 


In studying the earliest records of man as they are 
revealed to us by monuments that tell a plain story, we find 
Babylonia and Assyria on the narrow strips of land between 
the Euphrates and the mountains east of the Tigris, and 
Syria and Palestine—that is, the eastern coasts of the Medi- 
terranean—and Egypt, densely populated and filled’ with 
cities. The numerous cities on the lower Euphrates, with 
all the evidences of power and wealth; the great cities in 
Assyria on the upper Tigris; the crowded peoples on the 
narrow strip of land between the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian Desert; and the dense population of Egypt as 
witnessed by its cities, its vast system of canals for naviga- 
tion and irrigation, its temples and tombs and pyramids, — 
all present a common question, how such a population could 
even exist on their narrow strips of territory, much less 
heap up the wealth to cover their soil with monuments that 
have not yet perished. The traveler, as he stands on some 
high hill overlooking the upper Tigris, and sees the desola- 
tion around him, made more intense by the present villages 
of hovels, is apt to conclude that the stories of Assyrian 
might and wealth are the fanciful pictures of credulous 
ancient and modern writers; that the land never could have 
sustained the population ascribed to it in old times, and 
that we must receive those accounts, not only with some 
grains but with a large measure of salt. But putting aside 
all that ancient writers tell us, there yet remain the mighty 
ruins of great cities within a few miles of each other, and 
within these ruins the evidences of grand palaces, vying 
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with any at the present day, the débris of splendid temples, 
on which art of a high degree had been expended with 
lavish hand. There are also remains of great canals and 
aqueducts and bridges, all telling of the presence of a dense 
population, where wealth and art and power sustained the 
throne. The same is true of Babylonia and Palestine and 
Egypt.. The mighty works of man in all these regions 
from the earliest period, canals, aqueducts,* fortified cities, 
terraced hills, if no other testimony were given, demand 
for their building not only a very dense population, for 
whose needs they were built, but within this dense population 
the flow of vast sums of money, only a part of which was 
applied to these works of luxury and necessity. 

The soil of all these countries is exceedingly rich if 
irrigated. Without irrigation it bakes in the sun and re- 
fuses to yield its treasures. But granted abundant artificial 
irrigation—and artificial it must have been from the earliest 
times—all the wealth accumulated in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
and Egypt at this early period could not have been drawn 
from the soil. A purely agricultural people do not, can not 
accumulate great wealth. Free and independent they may be, 
but not superabundantly rich. We must look elsewhere for 
the solution of the mystery. The same general causes, which 
produce like results now, produced them in these early ages, 
and the stories of early historians, while not to be received 
in all points, yet are not so far from the truth as has been 


supposed. 


Tue Roaps or CoMMERCE THROUGH MippDLE ASsIA. 


It is generally agreed that the highlands of Western 
Asia were the earliest home of man.t 


*On Assyrian aqueducts see Bellino cylinder, ‘*Record of Past,” Vol. 
I, pp. 29-32; Bavian inscription, ibid., Vol. IX, page 21. Rawlinson, 
*¢ Herodotus,”’ Vol. I, page 512. 

t**Tl est vrai que dans l’antiquité préhistorique, les anc@tres des Chi- 
nois, des Hindous, des Chaldéens, des Arahes, durent @tre les voisins les 
uns des autres et se trouver en relations fréquentes, puisque ces divers 
peuples ont hérité des mé@mes conceptions astronomiques, et que la c@inci- 
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From his home he spread by slow degrees, as the 
increasing population or love of adventure or profit led him 
on, east and west and north and south. By short stages, 
keeping the road between his old home and his new well in 
mind and often in use, he travels till at last hé reaches the 
boundaries of the seas, and by that time those who left 
their homes, few in number, have become mighty nations. 
As far back as we can peer into the past, China and India 
have been the hives of humanity, the most densely popu- 
lated of the great countries. Legge, Morrison, Mayers, 
Edkins, all make the written characters of China to date 
from about 3000 B. C.* And then China was an empire. 
We can not go back so far as this in India, but long before 
1000 B. C. India was densely populated from north to 
south. Both China and India, while fertile to the last 
degree, are also rich in mineral resources. And the peoples 
of both these lands have been, from the earliest known 
periods, industrious and skillful artisans. 3 

There has been a diversity of opinions as to the peopling 
of Egypt, whether the earliest settlers came from Southern 
Arabia, across the Red Sea and down the Upper Nile, or 
from the east by way of the isthmus of Suez. But the 
monuments and ethnology decide for the latter, and this is 
also the more probable, for man kept to the land long 
before he tempted the waste of waters. Early as we are 
told the earliest monuments of Egypt are, yet before these 
there was a mighty tide of emigration from Central Asia. 
The Egyptians were Asiatics in origin. 

By the very constitution of the earth God had fixed 
the boundaries of the paths by which man had left his old 
home and found his new homes. 

From west to east, across northern Africa and middle 
Asia, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, there stretches 
an immense desert, broken through only by narrow strips of 


dence des observations et des vues se poursuit jusque dans les détails,” 
(Reclus, ** Asie Orientale,” Paris, 1882, page 4 ff.) See also London Quan 
terly Review, July, 1882. 


* Legge, ‘* Religions of China,” page so f. 
VoL. VII, No. 26—12 
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fertile land: 1. The ribbon strips, three to four miles wide, on 
each side of the Nile. 2. The fertile mountains of Seir, about 
twenty miles wide, extending from the Dead to the Red 
Sea. 3. Mesopotamia and western Persia (the interior of 
Persia is a high plateau four thousand to five thousand feet 
above sea level). 4. The spurs of the Elburz chain on the 
eastern boundary of Persia. 5. The few plains of western 
Turkestan, watered by the Oxus or Amu Darya and the 
Jaxartes or Syr Darya. East of the Caspian Sea, for a 
thousand miles, stretches a salt and sandy desert. 

Turning now to the south, and from Bandar Abbas, the 
southeastern point of the Persian Gulf, drawing a line due 
north to the Russian Steppes, one thousand four hundred 
and sixty miles, we find that seven hundred and sixty of 
these miles are covered by the Caspian Sea, and south of 
the Caspian Sea a large tract is covered by the barren 
lands in the heart of Persia. Between the Caspian Sea and 
the Indian Ocean the only possible routes of traffic are 
either north of these barren lands between the desert and 
the Caspian Sea on a line with Assyria, or south of this bar- 
ren land leading to Babylonia. 

The early men who went from the west towards China 
were compelled by necessity to take a course north of the 
high range of the Hindu Kush and south of the great ranges 
of mountains which form the southern rampart of Siberia, 
and hence along the lines where water is found, the course 
which commerce has followed ever since. Those who went 
south towards India reached it by the only easy passes in 
the Himalayas, the Khyber or the Bolan Pass. 

Those who, from Chaldea, pushed westward towards the 
Mediterranean must, from the necessity of the case, have 
followed the Euphrates northward to about Thapsacus or 
Bir, the ancient and present crossing places, not because 
the Euphrates is a difficult river to cross, but because west 
of the river on its lower course there is a desert without 
water or forage. If these pioneers followed the Tigris and 
reached the latitude of Nineveh, they crossed westward 
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between the Sinjar hills and the Taurus range, which is the 
great rampart on the north of the Mesopotamian plain, and 
this course brought them to the Euphrates at Bir. Those 
who turned southward from Bir were, by the same desert, 
driven to the narrow strip of grass-bearing, well-watered 
land bordering the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
that is, Syria and Palestine, and having filled that land the 
overplus pressed on through the short stretch of sand that 
separates lower Philistia from Egypt. 

Provender for beasts of burden and water for man and 
beast have, from the first, determined the steps of emigrants 


_and the paths of commerce. 


All land traffic westward, between India or China and 
western Asia, must have pursued certain fixed routes, the 
only available routes. And these routes led them directly 
to the Mesopotamian plain. ‘If the caravan or traveler left 
India by the Bolan Pass, he crossed Baluchistan to southern 
Persia, and so to the lower part of the Mesopotamian plain. 
If the caravan left India by the Khyber Pass, it pursued 
the route through Cabul, Herat, and (Meshed) eastern and 
northern Persia, and so to the Passes of the Kurdish Mount- 
ains which open upon northern Mesopotamia or the country 
of the Assyrians. 

If the caravan left northern China in the region. of 
Pekin, ‘‘it left the Chinese Empire at its extreme north- 
western corner and skirted the great mountain ranges, and 
near the present Ak-su (the road) divided into two branches, 
one of which went on to Kashgar and so to India, and the 
other going through the Muzart Pass along the shore of- 
Lake Issyk Kul, came into the valley of the Tschu, then went 
along to the northern side of the Alexandrofsky range to 
Talas, and then southward to Tashkent, Samarcand,”’ Meslied, 
and northern Persia (comp. Schuyler, ‘‘Turkestan,”’ Vol. I, 
page 410, 411). This is the present caravan road, and was 
the road taken by the great Chinese conquerors. * 


*«<Tt may be said that the course of the transcontinental railway from 
Calais to Shanghai is already traced for it through one of the gates of 
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Middle and southern China have always been densely 
populated and produced largely for export. The road from 
southern China is, generally speaking, up the valley of the 
Yang-tse River, then either north-west to Lobnor and Kho- 
tan, or south-west through northern Burma and Assam to 
India and through India by the Khyber or Bolan Pass to 
Assyria or Babylonia.* 

This last is the direct land route from India to China 
which the English have sought to reopen within a few years. 
It is the route of commerce which has enriched northern 
Burma for many centuries. t 

Through Mesopotomia, then, must have flowed from the 
earliest time whatever traffic came from China and India to 
western Asia. And in passing from Babylonia or Assyria 
this traffic crossed the Euphrates and either went northwest- 
ward through the Cilician Passes to Asia Minor, or southward 
to Sidon, Tyre, Palestine, and Egypt. Mesopotamia, the 
Syrian, and Palestinian lands were the necessary, the una- 
voidable highways of land traffic. ' 


Proor OF PREHISTORIC TRAFFIC. 


That there was traffic between China and western Asia and 
Europe from prehistoric times is told by the presence of ja- 
deite and nephrite.t{ The precious nephrite, worked in the 
forms known as ‘‘ celts,” ‘‘ neatly polished, with edges sharp 
and intact,” is found along the route from Khotan in Turk- 
estan, its starting point, to the Jaxartes, to the Oxus, then 


Dzungaria, the Mongolian Khansou and Lantcheou fu.” Reclus, ‘Asie 
Orientale,” page 166. Ferguson, ‘‘Chinese Researches,” page 14. 

*Reclus, Ibid., pp. 8, 530. 

TE. C. Baker, ‘Travels and Researches in Western China,’’ London, 
1882. A..R. Colquhoun, * Across Chryse,’’ London, 1883. 

¢ Fischer, ‘‘ Nephrit ‘u. Jadeit,” 1880. ‘‘Neuen Jahrbticher fir Min- 
eralogie,”? 1881. Schliemann, “ Tlios,” 1881, pp. 238-446, ff. Richthofen, 
‘* Verhand, d. Gesell. z. Erdkunde,” 1874. Schlagintweit, ‘* Reisen in In- 
dien u. Hochasien.” Reclus, ‘‘ Asie Orientale,” page 132. Cayley, Mac- 
Millan’s Magasine, October, 1871. Yule, ‘‘Marco Polo,” Vol. I, pp. 199, 
202. Valentini, ‘*‘ Two Mexican Chalchihuites,” 1881. Per contra, Meyer, 
‘Die Nephritfrage,” Berlin, 1883. 
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‘‘south of the Caspian Sea, along the northern Asia Minor 
shores, bordering upon ancient Troy, they pass to the Pelo- 
pennesus, whence they direct their course to Crete, and, not 
touching Egypt, pass from Greece to Italy, whence they are 
distributed among the Helvetian lakes.” (Valentini, ‘‘Two 
Mexican Chalchihuites.” Worcester, 1881, pp. 9, 10.) 

Jadeite follows the same route, but goes further. Arti- 
cles of jadeite are found in Germany, from Oldenburg to 
Erfurt, from the lower Rhine to the Bodensee, in the 
Swiss lake dwellings, Austria (seldom), France (very often), 
Italy (very numerous), Spain (seldom), Asia Minor, Egypt 
(scarabeei), America. (Fischer, ‘‘Neuen Jahrbiicher fiir 
Mineralogie,”’ 1881, page 131.) 

But its starting-point must have been far removed from 
Turkestan, for ‘‘jadeite is a mineral foreign to the geog- 
nostic structure of Turkestan.” (Valentini, page 10.) 

The jadeite mines, the only known mines of this stone 
in the world, are in Mogoung, in north-eastern Burma 
(Fischer, ‘‘ Neuen Jahrbucher fiir Mineralogie,’ 1881, page 
200, ff.; J. Anderson, ‘‘Report of the Expedition to west- 
ern Yunnan via Bhamo,” Calcutta, 1871), or in south- 
western China, in the province of Yunnan, more than one 
thousand miles south-east from Khotan. (Fischer says 
“No.” Ibid., page 203.) 

These precious remains of the prehistoric age.are at 
once the testimony to a knowledge on the part of the east- 
ern Asiatics of precious stones and their value; to their 
ability to work the most refractory of them into beautiful 
shapes; and to the route by which traffic carried them 


from the east to the west.* This route crosses the Assyr- 
ian lands. 


* Westail, “The Proto-Helvetians,” Contemporary Review, July, .1884, 
page 66: ‘‘Hence a regular trade must have been carried on between the 
Helvetic lakes and the confines of China.” ‘The existence of an organ- 
ized commerce, and many other facts that recent researches have brought 
to light, show that they were in frequent communication with people of a 
higher civilization than their own.” All this prior to B. C. 1000. See 
page 71. 
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Thothmes III received as his tribute from Assyria and 
from Babylonia the real blue stone and its imitation. This 
blue stone (/apis /azuli) must have come from Bokhara.* 


Tue Evipences or Earty CoMMERCE BY SEA. 


But was the land the only highway of commerce in 
times before history? It has been asserted that as far back 
as the now extant works of man carry us, we find that man 
had mined tin and fused it with copper to make bronze. 
Bronze tools were, in an early age, very common. Tools 
of metal are the signs of characters on the earliest monu- 
ments of Egypt, and this metal was assumed in most cases 
to be bronze, though the early Egyptians also had tools 
of iron and steel. Chabas, ‘‘ Antiquité Historique,’”’ pp. 
29, 60, says: ‘‘The Egyptians knew from the earliest times 
both iron and steel.”t ‘‘Copper and iron were already 
known to the most ancient civilized peoples, when they 
enter into history.’”” And the acquaintance with these met- 
als and their working must have long preceded the discov- 
ery of bronze, which is a smelting of copper and tin to- 
gether. (Beck, page 41-49.) 

There were but three sources of tint known to the 
ancient world, the countries (and islands) east of the Bay 
of Bengal, Britain, and the western declivities of the Hindu 
Kush (?). Strabo’s (Book XV, pp. 2, 10) mention of Par- 
apanisos is most probably due to the fact that the Indian 
traffic passed through it rather than that tin was found ¢ sti 
there. No tin is found there now. The commonness, and 

* Fischer, ‘‘ Babylonische Talismane,” Stuttgart, 1881, page 4. “‘Ftir 
den Lazurstein die Bucharei wol den nachsten Fundort lieferte.” Lepsius, 
‘* Die Metalle in d. Aégypt Inscriften,” 1872, pp. 50-55, 117, 123. Pierret, 
‘* Dictionaire d’Archéologie,” page 298. 

t Beck, ‘Gesch. d. Eisens,” 1884, page 66, ff. Brugsch, “Egypt,” 
Vol. I, page 386; II, page 261. E. Wilson, *‘Egypt,”’ 1882, page 77, f. 
Napier, ‘‘ Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times,” page 193, ff. Day, ‘* Pre- 


historic Use of Iron and Steel.” W. M. Flinders Petrie, ‘* Pyramids and 
Temples of Gizeh,” London, 1884, page 173, ff. 


t Beck, ‘‘Gesch, d. Eisens,”. 1884, pp. 42, 184-192. Duncker, ‘ His 
tory of Antiquity,” Vol. II, page 300 ff. 
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hence cheapness of bronze tools would seem to shut out 
the possibility that tin could have been brought by long 
and expensive land travel to Egypt or Babylonia. The 
only other and the most probable route was by sea.* 

Tyre and Sidon were flourishing cities two thousand years 
before Christ, and as they were entirely destitute of sufficient 
territory for their support, they must have obtained their 
wealth at first from that which always during their history 
was the source of their wealth—the carrying trade of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. As far back as we can go 
in the history of the cities of lower Babylonia, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, these cities were ports of ocean traffic. 


' “Ur of the Chaldees” (Delitzsch, ‘‘ Paradies,” page 227; 


Loftus, ‘‘Chaldea,” page 127; Menant, ‘‘Babylone et la 
Chaldée,”” page 73; Smith-Sayce, ‘‘Chaldean Account of 
Genesis,’”” pages 20, 24, 313, 318), before the times of 
Abraham was a city of large ocean traffic (‘‘ West. Asiatic 
Inscriptions,” II, 46; III, c. d.), situated not on the 
Euphrates, but on the great canal, Pallakopas, the most 
direct route from northern Babylonia to the Persian 
Gulf. Menant says: ‘‘ Ur must have been the center of 
active sea traffic in remote antiquity. Its vessels are 
mentioned on bricks now in the British Museum by the 
side of the vessels of Accad, of Diloun, of Magan (Egypt), 
of Miluhi (Meroe), of Nibi and Khatte (Syria).” (Per con- 
tra, see Schrader, ‘‘ Keilinschift;’’ Delitzsch, ‘‘ Paradies.’”’) 
This shows that its commerce extended to a large coasting 
trade, which sought on the one side the coasts of the Per- 
sian Gulf as far as India; and, on the other, the coasts 
of the Arabian Peninsula to the northern part of Egypt, 
where by caravans the maritime commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean was reached. Lepsius (‘‘Nubische Gram. Einlei- 
tung,” page 95) holds that the Cushites of Babylonia and 
Ethiopia were the first seafaring people of the - ancient 
world, and they controlled by their ships the coasts of the 


* Beck, ‘*Gesch. d. Eisens,” 1884, page 43, ‘‘By sea from India.” 
Mortillet, ‘* Origine du Bronze,” page 15, f. 
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Red Sea and Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf, and also the 
coasts of India to Ceylon, and not only exchanged the 
products of these distant lands, but also introduced the 
science and art they learned in their visits. (Noeldeke 
Zeitschrift d. D. M. G., 1882, page 177.) 

But there is another fact pointing to the early use of the 
sea for traffic. From the earliest times in Egypt there is 
mention of the use of incense in their worship. (Lepsius, 
‘*Nubische Grammatik, Einleitung,” page 96.) Now Egypt 
does not produce plants which yield the materials of incense. 
Frankincense and myrrh were brought from the present 
Somali coast, opposite Aden, a distance of more than a 
thousand miles, through one of the most dangerous seas to 
navigate, the Red Sea. From the dawn of history the 
brothers of the Phoenicians, the Cushites or Puna, always a 
seafaring people, had lived there, and they were the car- 
riers over the Red Sea. The Egyptians were never a sea- 
faring people. * 

Again, hundreds of years after this, Moses in the desert of 
Sinai makes a law for the composition of the holy anointing 
oil, and speaks of three of its ingredients as well known and 
obtainable without great difficulty, cassia, cinnamon, and 
sweet calamus (Exodus xxx, 23). But cinnamon was to 
be obtained only from China or Ceylon, and cassia and 
sweet calamus only from India.t 

Besides this, from the earliest times, the remains of the 
paleolithic and neolithic ages prove that even the simplest 
products of man’s skill were exchanged over a wide extent 
of Europe and Asia, and these remains have led Nadaillac, 
in his recent work, ‘‘Les Premiers Hommes,”’ Paris, 1881, 
Vol. II, page 198, to say ‘‘ Navigation ascends, probably, 
to the very origin of humanity.” 


®Lenormant, ‘‘ Hist. Anc. de YOrient,” ninth edition, Vol. II, page 
198. Maspero, ‘Hist. Anc.,” page 293. Duncker, “History of An 
tiquity,” Vol. I, page 219. Birch, ‘‘Egypt,” page xix. 

+C. Schumann, ‘Kritische Untersuchungen fiber die Zimtlander,” 
1883. Birdwood, ‘* Hand-book to Paris Exposition,” 1878, page 22. Hooker, 
** Aids to Students of the Holy Bible,” page 39. 
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In the Chaldean account of the Flood the vessel is 
repeatedly called a ship, e4ppu, and has a pilot. (Haupt, 
‘*Keilinschr. Sintfluthbericht,” 1881, page 13, ff) Haupt~ 
says, ‘‘The Hebrew “ba means chest.” Zzeba is used in 
the Bible only of Noah’s vessel, and of the boat in which 
the infant Moses was placed... The derivation of the word 
is obscure, but whatever the derivation, the fact is that sda 
could not have meant a chest or box when used for the 
infant Moses, for the slightest movement of the child would 
have upset it. The Egyptians were most expert boat build- 
ers from the earliest times, as the walls of the earliest tombs 
and the earliest inscriptions testify. Boats of wood and boats 
of papyrus, large and small, with a covering in the center like 
a gondola, were frequent. A mother who had lived all her life 
by the waters of Egypt, and whose heart was wrapped up in 
saving her child, would not set him adrift in a box. Zeda, in 
Exodus ii, 3, 5, must have meant one of the light cov- 
ered boats. The measures of the length, breadth, and 
height of the Chaldean ship are not legible on the brick. 
(Haupt, Ibid., page 13.) But Haupt says, ‘‘ Though the 
numbers can not be made out it is clear that the height and 
breadth are the same measure.” (Ibid., page 28.) If so, 
the ship must have been too small for any thing but the 
carriage of a small burden. 

Without attempting to settle here the period of time 
of the Flood as told in the Bible, there is one indi- 
cation of the high antiquity of the knowledge of «ship 
building in that account. It matters not, on this point, 
when we place the final editing of this account, or if we 
agree with the ardent Assyrian scholars and say that it is 
a compilation from the Babylonian accounts. The one 
fact remains, that out of all the accounts of the Flood this 
alone gives us a rational measurement for a ship in the rela- 
tion of breadth and depth to length. The length (four 
hundred and fifty feet) six times its breadth (seventy-five) 
is near the proportion which is given to ships of burden 
to-day. That the ark was not a flat-boat is made certain 
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by the impossibility of building a flat-boat of that length 
and breadth that would float; it would, as every flatboat- 
man knows, leak so badly that it could not be kept free 
of water; and when to the length and breadth is added 
forty-five feet of height, the structure becomes as ridiculous 
as a pyramid built on its apex. The men who knew enough 
to give these dimensions to the ark were well versed in 
ship building, and knew, like the Cushites of southern 
Babylonia and of the southern shores of the Red Sea 
and of the Phoenician coast, the proper porportions for a 
great ship that would float and resist the enormous pressure of 
water against her sides and bottom, for the ark drew twenty- 
two and a half feet of water. (Genesis vii, 20; viii, 4.)* 

There is another point with respect to this vessel that 
has often been made the subject of ignorant jest. It is 
said, that however excellent and seaworthy the vessel may 
have been, it is absolutely impossible that all the species 
of animals on the earth could have been crowded into her, 
though only two of each were put on board. Geikie, Di- 
rector-general of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland (in Alexander’s Kitto’s Bible Dictionary, Arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Deluge”) following Hugh Miller, is very positive on 
this point. 

We are not concerned here with the question whether 
all the species of mammalia of the land were represented in 
the ark. That is not now discussed. We are only to test 
the assertion that two of all the known species of land 
mammalia and of birds, of reptiles, of insects, could not 
have found room in the vessel of Noah, of the size given 
in the Bible. 

Let us see what is the room on each deck, for the ark 
had three decks. Its length was four hundred and fifty feet, 
breadth seventy-five feet, depth forty-five feet. The ark was 
four hundred and fifty feet long; but let us subtract fifty 
feet for the inclination of the bow and stern and sides; then 
we have four hundred feet by seventy-five feet—that is, 

*See Napier, ‘‘ Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times,” page 340, ff. 
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thirty thousand square feet on each deck, or, for the three 
decks, ninety thousand square feet. 

The steamers carrying live stock from New York allow 
twenty square feet for oxen. At this rate, on each deck, 
there would be room for fifteen hundred oxen, or forty-five 
hundred on three decks, with plenty of ventilation, as the 
decks were thirteen feet in the clear apart. Geikie makes 
the number of the species of mammalia to be between six- 
teen and seventeen hundred. If so, the ark could have 
carried on two of its decks and a part of the third deck, 
two of each of these sixteen to seventeen hundred species, 
even though all of these species were of the size of the ox. 

The mistake in the current assumptions about the want 
of room in the ark to carry two of each species of mam- 
malia is, that the relative and average size of the many 
species is disregarded. Take one of each of the more than 
two thousand species, and what animal would represent the 
middle point between the largest and the smallest? The 
very high authority of Professor H. A. Ward, of Roches- 
ter, may be quoted for striking the line about the gray fox 
or common house cat. Wallace’s careful classification of 
the species would not allow us to put the line upon any 
animal of larger size. For he gives us only two hundred 
and ninety-nine species above the size of the sheep; seven 
hundred and fifty-seven from the sheep to the  rodentia; 
while of the rodentia, of rats, bats, shrews, he makes thir- 
teen hundred and fifty-nine species; in all twenty-four hun- 
dred and fifteeri species. * 

Taking, then, the gray fox as the measure of all the 
species, and granting him even one-fourth the size of the ox, 
and giving him one-fourth the room required for the ox, five 
square feet (2415x2=4830 x 5 square feet=24,150 square 
feet), all the species, seven hundred more than Geikie’s enu- 
meration, would not require the space (30,000 square feet) 
of one deck of the ark. There would be 5,850 square feet of 


*See Wallace, ‘Geogr. Distribution of Animals,” New York, 1876, 
Vol. II, page 170, ff. 
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floor with thirteen feet height left on one deck, and two decks 
tospare. Wallace estimates of birds, 10,087 ; of reptiles, 979, 
and of lizards, 1,252; of insects (roughly), 100,000 species. 
Taking again the average size of these species, no large amount 
of space would be required to hold two of each species. 

The general result for our purpose is, that the Bible 
gives us a rightly proportioned great ship, which implies 
large early acquaintance with the sea in the times before 
the Flood, and with the necessities of a seafaring craft draw- 
ing twenty-two and a half feet of water. 


Tue Most ImporTANT CENTERS FOR COMMERCE. 


By the conformation of seas and land the most impor- . 
tant points for intercommunication between the nations 
of eastern Asia and those of western Asia and the lands 
around the Mediterranean are, the head of the Persian Gulf 
leading to the river system of western Asia; the region 
known as Assyria holding the passes through the Kurdish 


and Armenian mountains, and the upper waters of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and, above all, Egypt. Egypt, at 
the junction of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, is the 
one place fitted by its position to draw to itself the richest - 
commerce of the. world. As it was of old, so it is now, 
the short path which all successful maritime commerce be- 
tween farther Asia and Europe must take. While other 
more eastern lands must have been settled long before 
Egypt, yet it is here that the earliest monuments of man, 
the products of power, of dense population, of great wealth 
and of art are found, and this abundant wealth must necessa- 
rily have been the revenue of commerce, which here found 
not its first, but its most profitable mart. 

In just this connection there is an early account in the 
Bible which has been strangely overlooked as to its neces- 
sary inferences. We are told that in the time of Abraham, 
B. C. 2000-1800, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,* with con- 


*For the corroborative statements of secular history see Tomkins’ 
“Times of Abraham,” pp. 166-203. 
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federates, kings of Babylonia, had conquered the cities of 
the valley of Siddim, near the Dead Sea. For twelve years 
these cities served—that is, paid tribute to Chedorlaomer— 
but in the thirteenth they rebelled. The next year, the 
fourteenth, Chedorlaomer and his confederates came upon 
them and chastised them. 

Here are kings at the head of the Persian Gulf that 
make a march of twelve hundred miles to conquer these 
cities. The details of the march show them to be masters 
of strategy. They thoroughly understand their business. 
But we know from contemporary accounts that great peoples 
inhabited the northern course of the Euphrates and Syria; 
there were the Rutennu and the Hittites west of the 
‘Euphrates. Yet these kings undertake this march of twelve 
hundred miles twice in fourteen years, and find no difficulty. 
But more than that, the tribute of these cities is sent regularly 
for twelve years over this long distance, and through these 
nations, and is as regularly received. Could there be a more 
striking testimony to the international comity that must have 
prevailed throughout that region, to the power of these kings 
of southern Babylonia, and to the good police along this 
route? It would not be safe now to send every year a cara- 
van bearing gold and silver through Mexico to Panama. 

But what could have been the object in seizing and 
holding these far off cities, and why was their rebellion so 
quickly and thoroughly punished? What great prize led 
these kings so far from home and their base of supplies? 
In Babylonia they held one pole of the world’s electric cur- 
rent of commerce, and they, with increase of wealth, sought 
to grasp as much of the other pole as lay outside of the 
lion claw of Egypt. These cities of the vale of Siddim 
were on the shortest road from the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea to Tyre, Sidon, or Damascus. 


Earuiest Historic COMMERCE, 


Hitherto. we have dealt only with the strong evidence , 
of a prehistoric commerce. When we come down to the 
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ages of history these evidences are corroborated by abun- 
dant proof. Along the possible lines of commerce, and 
only along these, are great cities and populous and rich 
nations, that rule the world and contend with all the vigor 
of later days for the possession of important commercial 
points. Ur and Erech, Larsa and Babylon, and a multi- 
tude of cities besides are in Southern Babylonia. From 
southern Babylonia (Cush) Nimrod goes northward to the 
Assyrian lands and founds a kingdom, with Nineveh, Reho- 
both, Calah, and Resen, all great cities, yet in a small 
space, on the necessary lines of commerce. Carchemish, on 
the Euphrates crossing, with its docks and stone embank- 
ments, the center of the powerful kingdom of the Hittites; 
Damascus in the desert, Sidon and Tyre, the sixty cities of 
the Hauran east of the Jordan, Jerusalem and one hundred 
and nineteen towns west of the Jordan, Tanis and Memphis 
and Abydos and Thebes and many more cities of Egypt 
rise as by magic. But there is no magic in their rise: they 
were the creations of a commerce that for nearly four thou- 
sand years poured its treasures only along that route till 
A. D. 1497, when Da Gama discovered the route to India 
and China by way of the Cape of Good Hope. For three 
thousand years the mighty contests of the world were 
for the possession of the golden tide that flowed through 
these channels. Babylon sought to add to her wealth and 
power by holding also the Assyrian roads. And when 
Assyria grew strong she conquered and held Babylonia for 
six hundred years and extended her conquests to all the 
passes in Asia Minor, whether on the north to the 
Black Sea and the Caucasus, or east or south. She also 
held the Syrian and Palestinian coast and conquered Egypt. 
Then Assyria was mistress of the world, the arbiter of its 
trade, before Romulus and Remus drank of the wolf's kind- 
ness. On the other hand, hundreds of years before Moses, 
the Pharaohs held the Palestinian and Syrian coasts. Tyre 
and Sidon were shipping ports of Egypt, and Egypt pressed 
on till Thothmes III laid his powerful hand on Mesopo- 
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tamia and received for his tribute the most precious of her 
articles of trade or of her manufactures. 

‘‘On the inner walls of the galleries and vestibule which 
surrounded on the north, west, and south the holy of ho- 
lies of the temple of Amon at Karnak there was traced 
in hieroglyphs the record of the wars and victories of 
Egypt’s greatest Pharaoh, Thothmes III, about B. C.1700- 
1600. In these we have the reported accounts of the 
tribute paid Thothmes by the kings of Assyria and Bab- 
ylon, as well as that paid by the kings of the Syrian 
coast and others. They show what was the commerce of 
those days. 

‘‘From Mesopotamia came slaves and animals, fruits, 
oil, balsam, gold, silver, lead; coloring matter, precious 
stones, electrum, helmets, accoutrements, bows, vessels, 
and works in silver and gold of Phoenician origin, char- 
iots of war. 

‘‘From Assyria, real blue stone, blue stone of Babel. 

‘*From Babylonia, real and artificial blue stone. 

‘‘From Cyprus, brass, lead, elephants’ tusks, chariots 
plated with gold and silver. 

‘‘From Phoenicia, negroes, horses, grain, oil, balsam, 
gold and silver rings and vessels, works of art, precious 
stones, and Kushite perfumes. 

‘‘From Ruthen (Syria), most of the above and works 
of art in gold and silver, statues, house and tent furniture 
of costly inlaid work,” etc. (Brugsch, ‘‘ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,” Vol. I, page 404 f.) 

In the inscriptions given in Brugsch other articles than 
those enumerated here are mentioned. ‘‘ At this early time 
Babylon was the great mart of the blue stone, or /apis 
lazuk, which was brought to her by commerce, as her soil 
did not yield it. And Assyrian vases were worthy of the 
great temples of Egypt.” ‘‘From this it is plain,” says 
Chabas (‘‘Antiquité Hist.,” page 125), ‘‘that 1700 years 
before ourera . . . the people had arrived ata high de- 
gree of luxury and power.” ‘‘The people with whom the 
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Egyptians measured their strength in Asia, were fully as 
advanced in civilization as the Egyptians themselves.” 

Eleven hundréd years after Thothmes III, Cyrus sought the 
rule of the world by seizing the great points of international 
commerce, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. Again, Alex- 
ander, with the eye of a great general and ruler, clutched 
at these high prizes, and having gained them, found there 
was ‘‘no other world to conquer.” And the modern repre- 
sentative of these great men of old, Napoleon, with the 
same eagle glance, saw the same advantage, and wrote to the 
Directory: ‘‘ By seizing and holding Egypt I retain and com- 
mand the destinies of the civilized world.” Egypt, to-day, is 
the great problem for the commerce of Europe and Asia, 
for the old road has again become the highway. By the 
conformation of sea and land, by the evidences of the ear- 
liest traffic by sea and land, Mesopotamia, the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean, and Egypt are shown to be the neces- 
sary, the unavoidable meeting points of the most ancient 
Asiatic commerce. This commerce explains the rise of 
numerous great cities of densest population, of overflowing 
wealth and highly cultured art in these narrow tide ways 
of the world’s exchange. This explains the rise and sway 
of the great Assyrian kingdom that held the rule of the 
world by an iron scepter and a golden hand longer than any 
other power known to history. 

But take away the flux and reflux of commerce and the 
only solution of the problem is a daily miracle. 


Earty COMMERCE AND ISRAEL. 


There is a close connection between this commerce and 
that ancient people of whom we know most and in whose 
history we are best instructed. 

There are two common misconceptions respecting the land 
of Canaan and the people of the Jews. As to the land of 
Canaan, it is often spoken of as a land shut off from all 
other peoples, by its very position so difficult of access, that 
God chose it for the seclusion of his people from all other 
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nations. God is represented in the Bible as giving the 
Israelites the land of Canaan to be their land, in which they 
were to worship and serve him, and to keep themselves 
from the customs of the nations around them; but that this 
land was either difficult of approach, or that Israel was to 
have no dealings with other nations, is never said in the 
Bible, nor was it true in fact. The Egyptians never found, 
in the centuries before Moses, any difficulty in reaching 
Canaan from Egypt by land, nor do caravans now. For 
centuries before Moses the Pharaohs had kept the road 
open to Tyre and Sidon. It was carefully policed, and woe 
betide the man who interfered with it. Abraham found no 
difficulty in going down to Egypt with his fifteen hundred 
slaves and myriads of cattle. The purchasers of Joseph found 
no difficulty in conducting their regular caravan, with attend- 
ant slaves, to Egypt. Joseph’s brethren found no difficulty in 
making repeated visits to Egypt; and that there was also a 
good road in Jacob’s time is proved both by the carriages Jo- 
seph sent to bring down his father’s household of seventy per- 
sons, and by the very great company of chariots (Genesis 
1, 9) which accompanied the body of Jacob from Goshen to 
Hebron. The light wheeled and exquisitely modeled char- 
iots, inlaid with gold and precious stones, in which Thothmes 
and Rameses rode from Egypt to Syria long before the 
Exodus, prove the mistake of supposing that by nature 
Canaan was shut off from Egypt. God had also formed 
another great road from the south into Canaan, the great 
deep trench, known as the Arabah, leading from the Ela- 
nitic Gulf, the eastern arm of the Red Sea, to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. It was the commerce of this great 
road that built Sodom and Gomorrah, and afterwards built 
that city of marvels and luxury, Petra. 

On the north the valley of Ccele-Syria, between the 
Lebanons, rich as any land in the world, was the highway 
of commerce and war, because’ fertile and abundantly wat- 
ered, East of the Lebanons, and near their foot, was 


another great road of commerce, which had built Damascus 
Vox. VII, No. 26—13 
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before Abraham’s time, and overflowed into the cities of 
Bashan and the Hauran. 

By the sea, Acre and Tyre and Sidon and Byblus and 
Aradus were wealthy commercial ports before the Exodus, 
and for a thousand years afterwards. And these cities were 
under the suzerainty of Egypt for centuries after the Exodus 
till Assyria seized them. 

The truth is, that so far from being shut off by nature 
from other lands, Canaan was the absolutely necessary land 
route for all traffic between southern Arabia, the Red Sea, 
Egypt, and the countries north and east, and for the great 
ports of Tyre and Sidon. 

One has only to read the inscriptions of the Pharaohs 
before the Exodus, and the Psalms, six to seven hundred 
years later, or the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, one thousand years later than the Exodus, 
to learn that for these thousand years Canaan was the 
passage way of commerce from distant nations. 

Now in ruins, without roads, a hissing and a scorn, 
yet caravan roads all over the land are in use to-day, and 
the present telegraph line from Egypt to Palestine is 
guarded by her degenerate sons to the boundary of Palestine. 

No, the better statement is, that God put his people 
there, as he puts them now, in the very midst of the busy 
work of the world, to be his witnesses in all faithfulness, 
that the nations might learn of him from them. He kept 
their enemies from them so long as they served him. But 
when they turned from him, neither Egypt nor Assyria 
found any difficulty in reaching and conquering their land. 

Another misconception concerns the people themselves, 
that they were not to be any thing but agriculturists, and 
that they had no interest in commerce. But Jacob, in his 
last blessing (Genesis xlix, 13), says that ‘‘Zebulon shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for an haven 
of ships.”” Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) was blessed 
with the blessing of the sea (Genesis xlix, 25; comp. Deu- 
teronomy xxxiii, 13), and this blessing is repeated by 
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Moses (Deuteronomy xxxiii, 13); by Moses both Zebulon 
and Issachar are promised that ‘‘they shall suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of the treasures hid in the sand.” 
(Deuteronomy xxxiii, 19.) That the Israelites were to 
have extensive commercial dealings with other nations is 
shown by the provisions made by Moses respecting their deal- 
ings. They were never to borrow of other nations, but 
they were told that God would enable them to lend to 
many nations (Deuteronomy xv, 6; xxviii, 12); they might 
not take interest from their own brethren, but they might 
take it from other nations; and many similar laws. Instead 
of being a purely agricultural people, they were always 
largely found in the marts of trade, according to the Penta- 
teuch, the Proverbs, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

That the far-seeing among them were fully alive to the 
commercial importance of their land is shown by the course 
of David and of some of the later kings. From the Exodus 
to David, a time of internal division and subjugation by 
Philistines and others, the great road of commerce along the 
Mediterranean from Egypt to Tyre and Sidon had remained 
under the control of Egypt. But on David's accession to 
the throne, with the strong hand of a master, he seized that 
road and held it; he seized and held the Arabah and Moab; 
he passed through Ccele-Syria and took the broad valley 
of twenty to forty miles wide between the southern decline 
of the Lebanons and the Ansariyeh Mountains, *‘ the enter- 
ing in of Hamath,”’ the only northern entrance to Tyre and 
Sidon, the strategic point that dominated all commerce 
turning south from the Euphrates. Wealth flowed in upon 
the people. Hitherto made beasts of burden for foreigners, 
the Israelites under David became the arbiters of the com- 
merce passing through all these necessary roads. By these 
roads they had their hands on the jugular vein of the wofld’s 
commerce between Egypt on the west and Assyria on the 
east. The world paid toll to David and Solomon, and as 
long as Israel held these roads they were masters and not 
servants. Solomon was as anxious to gain commercial 
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advantages as some of our railroad kings of the present day. 
He built Tadmor, Palmyra, in the desert north pf Damas- 
cus, as a commercial station on a shorter route to the 
Euphrates. He also stretched out his hands toward the 
trade with India, but, like the Egyptians, the Israelites were 
no sailors on the salt sea, and Solomon’s sailors were the 
great Asiatic seafaring people, the Cushites of Babylonia 
and Ethiopia and Pheenicia. (1 Kings ix, 26-28.) 

This commerce and the revenue from it explains the 
vast wealth heaped up by David and Solomon in so short a 
time, and the riches of the people under them. Hezekiah 
is brought by the requirements of war to the dire necessity 
of robbing the house of God to pay the tribute demanded 
by the Assyrian king. (2 Kings xviii, 14-16.) He was com- 
pelled,yeven to cut off the gold plating of the doors and pil- 
lars. But in a short time after this Hezekiah was able to 
show to the messengers of the king of Babylon his marvel- 
ous stores of gold and silver and precious stones and all 
manner of jewels and spices. (2 Kings xx, 13; 2 Chroni- 
cles xxxii, 27-31; Isaiah xxxix, 1, 2.) God gave them to 
him; yea, but just as he usually bestows wealth. The 
wealth did not grow out of the land or on trees, nor did 
foreign kings bestow these ‘‘heaps” upon him. The king 
of Babylon was astonished at Hezekiah’s reputed growth in 
wealth, and sent to see if he had heard the truth. It was 
only necessary to put Hezekiah in possession again of these 
roads of commerce, and the same golden shower that blessed 
David and Solomon came down upon their good but weak 
descendant. 





A STUDY OF RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


ArrTICcLe IV. 


A STUDY OF RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


Russia is the Giant of the North, whose head is the 
White Czar, whose feet are the Red Nihilists. Within 
these extremities ‘is to be found an infinite diversity of 
life, so complex and so tumultuous, so mysterious and so 
mighty, that it is quite vain to attempt a portrayal. Yet, 
in order to study any portion of this great body, we must 
secure some view, however inadequate, of the whole. And, 
therefore, as a preliminary and essential component of the 
rationale of Nihilism, I shall endeavor to give a rough out- 
line sketch of Russia as it is to-day. 

Geographically considered, the Russian Empire is im- 
mense, covering one hundred and forty degrees of longitude 
and thirty-five degrees of latitude, occupying about eight 
and a half millions of square miles; or, to illustrate great 
things by small, equalling one hundred and fifty such areas 
as New England. The population also, though small in 
proportion to this vast territory, is very great, approaching 
one hundred millions. But our task need not be enlarged 
by these dimensions. The Roman state stretched from 
Ultima Thule to Marc Hyrcanum, yet the student of its 
political history has but little occasion to look beyond the 
boundaries of narrow Italy. The Russian Empire is almost 
limitless; but the student of its affairs may confine himself 
to Europe. Asiatic Russia, including above three-fourths 
of her territory, is only nominally a part of the body politic. 
Siberia, Toorkistan, and the Kirgheez territories cut a large 
figure on the map, but they contain only eight millions of 
people, and these, for the most part, wild, barbarous tribes, 
who owe no allegiance to their conquerors, and are at pres- 
ent rather a source of weakness in the empire. 
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Even in Europe Russia proper must not be reckoned to in- 
clude Finland nor the Cossack-land; while the Baltic prov- 
inces, which are mainly German—and Poland, also, with her 
historic hatred—may almost be counted foreign. Russia, 
then, as we must contemplate her, vital, active Russia, lies 
within four points: Archangel on the White Sea and Odessa 
on the Black; St. Petersburg to the West, and Saratov on 
the Volga, in the East. This is stilla great country, as large 
as all the rest of Europe combined, but only two-thirds as 
large as the United States, not including Alaska. Even these 
limits may be practically contracted one-half by the consid- 
eration that north of the sixtieth parallel, which runs through 
St. Petersburg, the population does not average three to the 
square mile, and that in the south-east, toward the Caspian 
Sea, lies an area twice as large as our New England and 
Middle States, in which the population does not reach ten 
to the square mile. We shall not be far wrong if we think 
of Russia as about the size of the United States east of the 
Mississippi, and as somewhat more densely peopled. 

Occupying this region are nearly sixty millions of people, 
speaking, in the main, a common language, the Russ, and pro- 
fessing, in the main, a common religion, that of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. Yet it is well to remember that nearly one 
hundred different nationalities, more or less distinct, are 
represented in ‘‘ All the Russias.” And it ought especially 
to be remembered that the Germans and the Poles form 
the western branches of the Russian Empire. There is no 
love lost between the German and Russian, especially 
when they both live in Russia. The Polish nobility cher- 
ish their traditional and patriotic hostility towards the Rus- 
sian tyrants, as in the days of Kosciusko. Both Germans 
and Poles differ also in religion from the Russians, the 
former being Lutherans, the latter Roman Catholics. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there are three millions of Jews* 

*The anti-Jewish riots, to which special attention has been directed 


this year, are not altogether inexcusable. The London 7¢mes has edito- 
tially acknowledged that investigation has proved the exaggerated character 
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in the empire, one-third of whom are in Poland, All these 
peoples are inimical to Russian institutions. One signifi- 
cance of this fact appears when it is noted that through 
these channels we receive most of our information concern- 
ing Russian affairs. A recent work, published in German, 
and translated into English, entitled ‘‘ Russia, Before and 
After the War,” which some critic has rather strangely 
called ‘‘an epoch-making book,” is by Julius Eckardt, who 
claims to be qualified to speak on his theme, because he is 
a Russian subject. Buta Russian lady,* of Moscow, review- 
ing the book in an English magazine, denounces the author, 
asserting that he is no Russian, but only a German, born in 
the Baltic provinces, editing an anti-Russian paper in Ber- 
lin, knowing nothing of Russian aspirations, and having 
no sympathy with them. It goes without saying that 
English sources of information as to Russia are, in almost 
every instance, corrupted by national prejudice. ‘‘ English 
Russophobia,” says one,t ‘‘is as truly a ‘superstition as 
was the belief in witches.” 

But in the heart of Russia; among the real Russian 
people, there are two parties—a fact which needs to be 
noticed before all others. A duality may be observed in 
many nations.{ There are, for example, two Englands, 
the England of Mr. Gladstone and the England of Lord 
Salisbury, the England of the Commons and the England 
of the House of Lords, Conservative England and Liberal 
England. But in Russia this dualism is far more marked 
and of a very different type. It might, indeed, be named 
Aristocratic Russia and Plebeian Russia. But it is more 


of its correspondents’ first reports. One needs to read such a chapter as 
that of Murray, in his ‘‘ Russians of To-day,” on *‘ A Prosperous Merchant.” 
And the statement of “O. K.” is worth remembering: ‘It is clearly proved 
that this Nihilistic handful can be divided into two parts; namely, investi- 
gators and performers. . . . Strangely enough, the counsellors, the in- 
stigators, are chiefly composed of Jews; the performers, all Russians.” 

*O. Kireef, in Frasers, March, 1880. 

tIn Zhe Nation, April 15, 1880. 

tCf. in the following and throughout ‘‘ Russia and England, from 1876 
to 1880,” by O. Kireef—a suggestive book. 
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than that, and different from that—it is localized and mate- 
rialized, so to speak. In a word, there is, then, Russia of 
St. Petersburg and the Russia of Moscow, official Russia 
and national Russia. St. Petersburg tells its own story; it 
is the city of Peter the Great. Moscow, the old home of 
the czars, did not suit him. On the Finnish bogs of the 
river Neva, through which he could sail his vessels into the 
Baltic, and thus reach the civilized West, the Czar Peter 
built his capital. He was determined to Europeanize his 
semi-barbaric, Asiatic people. He lived himself, for a 
time, in the Netherlands and in London. He brought 
Dutch and English workmen to his new capital. He com- 
pelled his boyars to copy Occidental customs. He made 
them shave their beards, and he hoisted a suit of European 
clothes over the gates of Moscow, after.which his lords 
were commanded to cut their garments. He built roads 
and canals, established schools and manufactures, intro- 
duced great numbers of European artists and scholars; an 
Englishman and a Swiss were among his highest council- 
ors, and he himself adopted the Latin title, zmperator, call- 
ing himself no longer the czar, but the emperor of Russia. 
Peter styled St. Petersburg ‘‘a window out of which Russia 
could look upon the Western world.” It has been not that 
only, but also a door through which European customs and 
thought have thronged into Russia. The czars of Moscow 
were only the successors of the Tartar khans. For three 
centuries Russia was governed and oppressed by these 
Asiatic princes. The Muscovite czars were the deliverers 
of their countrymen frdm these savage rulers. Russia had 
thus been isolated from the progress of the West. Instead 
of a Magna Charta they had a Tartar conquest. For the 
dispersion of the Armada they suffered the destruction and 
burning of Moscow by the Mongols. Russia has been to 
Europe better than a China wall. She met and repulsed and 
finally conquered those hordes of Asiatic barbarians who 
would otherwise have desolated Europe. But she has suf- 
fered terribly by these conflicts. The progress of this great 
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people, speaking the same Aryan language as ourselves, 
having the same Indo-European blood in their veins, has 
been retarded two centuries. The masses of the people 
are still in the densest ignorance and superstition. Tradi- 
tions are omnipotent with them; and their traditions are 
Oriental and Byzantine. Constantinople fills a great space 
in the Russian imagination, similar to that of Rome in the 
French and West-European nations. A Russian* writer 
says: ‘‘Our religion is Byzantine, our laws, our constitu- 
tion, our architecture have all been more or less influenced 
by Byzantium.’”’ It is no marvel, then, that the innovations 
of Peter have not met with a very cordial reception from the 
Russian people. Indeed, we may say, they have met with 
no reception at all from them. The Russian rulers are 
European ; the Russian people are, what they always were, 
Slavonic. W. H. Dixon says on this subject: ‘‘Not in 
one town, in one province only, but in every town, we find 
two nations living in presence of each other, . . . an 
upper race and a lower, a foreign race and a native; and in 
nearly all these towns and provinces the foreign race are 
the masters, the native race their men. . . . The trade, 
the art, the science, and the power of Russia have all been. 
lodged by law in the stranger’s hand, the Russ being made 
an underling, even when he was not made a serf.’’f 

Let us now take a survey of these two Russias, official 
and national, with respect to their organization. The cen- 
ter of official Russia, locally speaking, is, of course, St. 
Petersburg ; the living center is the emperor. Russia is an 
autocracy, the only civilized nation now ruled by the will of 
one man. There is no constitution, no legislation, not even 
a judicial proceeding apart from the will of the dictator. 

A storyf is told of the Czar Nicholas, which illustrates 
this. A young student, of high family, was suddenly 
arrested and imprisoned. . No cause was assigned. He was 


#0, Kireef, as before, page 167. 

tIn his “Free Russia,” Harper’s edition, page 284, Cf. Sevigni’s 
‘Introd. a la Hist, du Nihilisme Russe,” Paris, 1880. 

tIn North American, February, 1879, by “a Russian Nihilist.” 
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about to be transported to Siberia. His relatives used every 
exertion through their official influence to secure his release, 
but unavailingly. At last his mother obtained an acci- 
dental audience with the czar, and on her knees protested 
her son’s innocence of any crime whatever, and entreated 
his majesty to tell them the reason for his arrest, or at least 
to see him and hear him in his own defense before he was 
exiled beyond recall... Nicholas so far relented as to con- 
sent to see the young man. He was admitted to the pres- 
ence of the czar, on whose table lay the unsigned warrant 
for his exile. The czar sternly demanded of him if he had 
‘not entertained designs against his life, and if he did not dis- 
believe ‘‘in the holiness and eternity of the Russian auto- 
cracy.” ‘‘Never,” exclaimed the young man, ‘‘in the 
remotest way have I harbored a thought of ill against the 
person of your majesty; but I confess to you that, in the 
progress of events, I believe the time will at last come 
when an autocratic government will no longer be possible 
among the Russian people.’’ His emperor thereupon em- 
braced him, and expressed his admiration for his frankness. 
Then he proceeded to the table, seized the warrant for his 
exile—and signed it. To be sure, Nicholas was—as he has 
been called—‘‘the Don Quixote of Russian autocracy.” 
But this incident is only thirty years old, and Alexander 
III can, if he pleases, be just as arbitrary as his grand- 
father. 

Perhaps nothing in the administration at present displays 
so strikingly the absoluteness of the emperor’s control of 
his subjects as the censorship of the press, one of the main 
grievances of the Nihilist. Every page issued from the 
printing-press is scrutinized by the imperial functionary, 
and woe to the author or publisher who prints any thing 
which can be construed into a criticism of the existing 
institutions. More than one man has been exiled for his 
freedom of pen. It is only a little over two years since the’ 
the Golos, the largest and best daily in St. Petersburg, was 
suspended for five months for publishing some reflection 
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upon Count Tolstoi, the minister of public instruction. At 
the worst the offensive article was only a rude sarcasm.* 
There is no constitutional check upon such arbitrary and 
tyrannical exercise of the imperial power. 

The emperor governs through an administrative service 
directly answerable to him.t There are ten departments 
of the administration, namely: The Interior, Public Works, 
State Demesnes, Finance, Justice, Public Instruction, War, 
Navy, Foreign Affairs, and the Imperial Court. These are 
‘the central points, in which converge the various kinds of 
territorial administration, and from which radiates the imperial 
will all over the empire.’’ There is, indeed, a ‘‘ Council of 
State,”” supposed to act in some sense as a legislature, and a 
‘*Senate,”” which was once a controlling influence in the 
administration; but the council is only consultative at the 
best, and the senatet now has but a judicial function. Russia 
is divided into provinces, forty-six of them in Russia proper, 
and these provinces into districts. Over each province is 
appointed a governor, a vice-governor, and a small council. 
These are responsible directly to the minister of the inte- 
rior.|| Until the reign of the late emperor, Alexander II, 
these governors were veritable ‘‘little satraps,”’ ruling in 
their domains as absolutely as the czar in his. Besides 
these governors with all their subordinates, there are in each 
province bureaus, representing the other departments of the 
administration, with their secretaries, scribes, and countless 
officials. This vast army of the civil service, the imperial 
administrative machine, composes official Russia. These 
are the men of highest rank and influence throughout the 
empire. These are the men who are known as tchinovniks, 
members of the tchin. These, with the landed proprietors, 
form the xoblesse of Russia. Altogether, including also 

*So “T. S.,” in Contemporary Review, March, 1879. 

TCf. Wallace’s ** Russia,” ch. xiii. 

t The latest trial of Nihilists, begun February 2, 1882, was held before 
this ‘‘High Court of the Senate.” 


| Recently General Ignatieff, superseded in June by Count Tolstoi—a 
change indicating conservative tendencies. 
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both the army officers and the monks, I judge them to 
count not less than two millions. For the tchinovniks and 
the higher hereditary nobility one million is probably a 
liberal estimate. These, for the most part,.are men of 
education. Many of them have passed the university exam- 
inations. Some have studied in Berlin and other German 
centers. They have liberal European sentiments. Many 
of them are European by blood, in a multitude of cases 
German. They are not Russian, except in a residentiary 
and official sense. They are cosmopolitan.* The czar him- 
self is not Russian in any sense, except that of office and 
residence. Since Peter the Great not a drop of Russian 
blood has entered the Romanoff dynasty. These are the 
one million masters. 

What of the fifty million men? Well, until twenty 
years ago, more than forty millions of them were serfs; 
the rest are middle-class men, merchants, traders, me- 
chanics, and what not. These are the men who constitute 
the great, sturdy Russian body, vitalized with the fierce, 
warm current of the old Slavonic blood. This is National 
Russia, just awaking to self-consciousness after a stupor of 
five centuries. This is the Russia whose center is Moscow, 
the ancient capital. These fifty millions are uneducated, 
except on the outskirts and in spots. Ten years ago, even 
in the province of St. Petersburg, only three per cent of the 
population could read. They are chiefly in a state of 
nature, totally untouched by the influences of modern civ- 
ilization. They have no political training or aspirations, 


*The late General Skobeleft, in his Parisian speech, which excited so 
much European comment, speaks of the ‘‘lamentable difference which exists 
between certain sections of Russian society and the intellectual classes of 
the Russian people. Gentlemen, whenever the sovereign of the country has 
called upon the people, that people has risen to the occasion and the neces- 
sity of the time. It has not always been so with our intellectual classes, 
and if any one has ever failed to respond to the czar it has been these intel- 
lectual classes. I perfectly understand this cosmopolitan Europeanism is 
not a source of strength, but is indicative of weakness. ‘here can be no 
strength independent of the nation, and the intellectual classes are a power 
only when in combination with the people.” 
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A passing stranger would call them dull, half savages. 
Murray* speaks of the degraded, filthy, morose, indolent, 
hopeless condition of the ‘‘ mujick,” or emancipated serf, 
who raises almost nothing but ‘‘ white-headed cabbages,’’ who 
feeds exclusively on this same cabbage, with an addition of 
maize-porridge, and who knows nothing of ‘‘eggs, bacon, 
milk, butter, cheese, and all the other edibles of country 
life in Western Europe.”” And he adds: ‘‘ When the eman- 
cipation was decreed the mujick concluded that his work- 
ing days were over, and he has stuck to that idea ever 
since.’’ Murray is a bitter and satirical Russophobe, and 
his observations need to be sifted. Although the Russian 
peasant is not an attractive object, nevertheless in him lies 
the future of Russia. He zs Russia. His Europeanized 
masters are his slaves. He is gaining representation in the 
government; he is being politically instructed. In the first 
place, there is the mér, or rural commune. This is an associa- 
tion of peasants peculiarly Russian. Probably more has been 
said of it, and more hopes and prophecies built upon it, 
than upon any other modern institution whatever. It is 
said by some enthusiasts to be the heritage of Russia to 
the world. It certainly has existed in Russia from very 
ancient times. It is a sort of Shaker settlement, in which 
all things are had in common. But the family relations are 
undisturbed; there is no Oneida communism. There are, 
let us say, one hundred peasants living in one village. 
They own the land, but in common, not in severalty. 
Each has his plot to be tilled by him forthe present. But 
every few years comes a redistribution of the land. This 
commune has its selectman or elder, and its town-meeting 
or village assembly. The mir constitutes a large family, in 
which individual families are the units. Their possessions 
and their liabilities are in common. There can be no poor 
among them, no rich among them. The monopolist and 
the prolétaire are alike impossible. In their assembly or 


*In his ‘‘Russians of To-day,” London, 1878, pp. 11, 12. See, also, 
B. F. C. Costello’s ‘‘ Russia,” in A/acmillan’s, March, 1882. 
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town-meeting they decide every thing which pertains to 
their affairs. They can not begin to mow their hay or to 
plow their field until this village parliament has passed a 
resolution on the subject. No peasant can leave this com- 
mune without the assembly’s consent, nor even be absent 
for a brief period without permission. He may reside and 
conduct business in some town, but he must. continue to 
pay his portion of the taxes, and may be recalled at any 
time.* Says Wallace :* ‘‘In Russia, the great stronghold of 
Czsarian despotism and centralized bureaucracy, these village 
communes containing about five-sixths of the population, 
are capital specimens of representative constitutional govern- 
ment of the extreme democratic type.”” Such an institution, 
as those who are familiar with the town-meeting system of 
Massachusetts well know, is the best school for education in 
self-government. The next step in peasant representation 
is a sort of county assembly, in which several contiguous 
communes, by their chosen delegates, meet and deliberate 
on matters which concern them all in common. These are 
called volosts. Higher than these are the zemstvos, or 
district assemblies, where peasants and landed proprietors— 
their former masters—meet and consult together on local 
matters. The zemstvo has jurisdiction in such concerns as 
roads and bridges, justice of the peace courts, sanitary 
affairs, popular education, local police, etc. Above the 
zemstvo is the provincial assembly, composed of members 
chosen by the zemstvos comprised in the province. - This 
assembly takes cognizance of affairs in which more than one 
district is interested. Thus far and no farther. There is 
no national assembly. These little legislatures must, on 
no account, interest themselves in politics; their work is 
wholly local. The emperor and his tchinovniks conduct 
the affairs of state, and will allow no intrusion. 

There remains one further feature in which official Russia 
is distinguished from national Russia. This is in respect to 
religion. It is commonly supposed that the Russian Church 
*«* Russia,” page 126. 
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is one. This is a great error; there are, perhaps, as many 
sects in Russia as in America, yet there is one national 
Church, of which the czar is the head. He rules this as 
absolutely as he does his civil empire. This was another 
of Peter the Great’s innovations. Before his time the Rus- 
sian Church had a patriarch, but he abolished the office 
and substituted his own authority. Not only this, but he 
introduced new service-books, and made changes in the 
ritual. He spelled the name of Jesus with two i’s instead 
of one. In pronouncing the benediction he directed that 
the thumb should be placed on the first finger instead of on 
the third. These seem to us trifles; but the Russian be- 
lieves his salvation depends upon the correctness of these 
ceremonials. He had very little conception of personal 
religion as we understand it. To him forms are the essence 
of religion. He attributes to outward observances a cer- 
tain supernatural, magical effect, and hence every thing 
depends upon the exactitude of the observance; conse- 
quently these innovations of Peter caused a rupture in the 
Russian Church. The monks and people generally attrib- 
uted these changes to the devil, whom they believed to be 
incarnate in Nikon, Peter’s patriarch, and they even said 
Peter himself was the bastard son of Nikon, and hence the 
child of the devil.* This violent schism has continued to 
the present day. The court succeeded in imposing the 
new ways upon official Russia, but the Old Believers, as the 
non-conformists are styled, form yet the popular Church, 
‘‘A popular Church exists in Russia side by side with the 
official Church,” and ‘‘exists in sleepless enmity and eter- 
nal conflict” with it. So says a well-informed writer, f and 
he adds: ‘‘No one has ever yet counted the men who stand 
aloof from the state Church as Old Believers. . . . A 
bishop, who has traveled much in his country, tells me they 
are ten or eleven millions strong. A minister of state in- 
forms me they are sixteen or seventeen millions strong. 


*So Hepworth Dixon, ‘‘Free Russia,” pp. 154, 184, 185. 
T Dixon, ch. xxvii. 
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A German, who has lived in Russia thirty years, writes 
me: ‘I find, on taking the population man by man that four 
persons i five are either Old Believers now or would be 
Old Believers next week, if it were understood among them 
that the government left them free.’ He concludes: ‘There 
is good reason to believe that the Old Believers are the 
Russian people, while the Orthodox Believers are but the 
courtly, official, and monastic sect.’ ”’ 

Perhaps one further word should be added on the status 
of the empire with respect to its judicial processes. Here, 
too, there are two sides, the popular and the imperial. 
All the courts, until the reign of the great reformer, Alex- 
ander II, were in a most lamentable plight. The judges’ 
ipse dixit was the end of controversy in all cases. Trials 
were conducted privately. Testimony was delivered to the 
court in writing, never orally. To crown all, the salaries 
of the judges were ruinously small. One does not need 
much experience in legal proceedings to predict what com- 
mon human nature, under such conditions, would produce 
in the way of justice. But all this is now changed. Trial 
by jury in open court after the Western fashion, with well- 
paid judges, is the practice at present. This is the popular 
side. But such action is supplemented and frequently sup- 
planted by an extra-judicial force emanating from the czar 
himself. This is the famous ‘‘third section of the imperial 
chancery.”” One may be acquitted by the ordinary court, 
yet immediately arrested and punished without form of 
trial by the gendarmerie. By means of this hated and 
dreaded branch of the public service many thousands of 
political prisoners have been exiled during the past fifteen 
years. The chief of this ‘‘third section’’ was often nick- 
named the vice-emperor. Three of these chiefs were assas- 
sinated in succession in 1878 and 1879, and the late em- 
peror, a few months before his death, decreed the abolition 
of the gendarmerie. It is said that the present emperor has 
increased the stringency, though the ¢hird section, as form- 
erly constituted, is now no more. 
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Having thus secured a bird’s-eye view of the domestic 
affairs of Russia, we shall be somewhat prepared to review 
the political parties * into which the state is divided. These 
divisions are rather groups than parties, for there is no 
organization holding them together—excepting, perhaps, 
the Nihilists—nor is there any chance for them to attain 
political success. But there are certain drifts of public 
sentiment which we may characterize. They have no names, 
but we may class them under five titles, namely: Reac- 
tionary, Conservative, Liberal, Radical, Nihilist. 

The Reactionary is a small group, the smallest of all 
probably. It is composed of those who are opposed to all 

‘the recent reforms. They long for the good old times of 
Nicholas and absolutism and serfage. They are old aristo- 
crats, some of them now high in office. They dread the 
growth of popular opinion and the assertion of popular 
rights. Their motto is that of the French Legitimists, 
‘* Dieu, mon rot, et la noblesse de mes ateux.”” These belong 
to official Russia. Religiously they are strenuous defenders 
of the orthodox faith. 

Those whom I have denominated Conservatives are better 
known in Russia and out of it as Slavophils. The cele- 
brated Aksakoff, of Moscow, is perhaps their leader. They 
are closely associated with those who are even more conserva- 
tive than they, the Old Russians, represented by Katkoff 
and the Moscow Gazette, a paper which is to Russia very 
much what the London Zimes is to England; but leading, 
rather than following, public sentiment. This is a very pow- 
erful group, more influential in Russia than any other. It 
was this group which pressed the emperor into the Turkish 
war. Alexander was not disposed to advance; but public, 
patriotic sentiment, under the impetuous words of Kat- 
koff, Aksakoff, and others of the Pan-Slavic party of Mos- 
cow, became so aroused, and made such imperative calls, 


#On this see contributions of ‘‘T. S.,” Contemporary Review, 1878 and 
1879; also, article in Fortnightly, June, 1881; O. K.’s various writings, as 
well as almost all other sources. 
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that ‘‘the czar of all the Russias’ was actually pushed 
against his will and judgment, and those of his court, into 
a war for the liberation of the Southern Slavs. English 
‘‘jingo”’ sentiment quite blinded our eyes during the begin- 
ning and progress of the war to the real Russian purpose. 
It is now admitted by all except the rankest Russophobes, 
that this war was not one of conquest but of patriotism. 
The Bulgarians are of one blood, and nearly of one speech 
with the Russians, and, what is even more, of the same 
religion.* What was looked upon at the time as Russian 
intrigue and crafty fomenting of discord in Servia and Mon- ° 
tenegro was, in fact, not the work of the Russian Govern- 
ment but of Russian patriots. Young men from Moscow, 
fired with enthusiasm and devotion for the cause of their 
fellow-Slavs and co-religionists crushed under the oppression 
of their traditional foe, the Turk, crowded into the ranks 
of the Serbs and Montenegrins, assisted and irritated them 
to revolt; while their countrymen who remained at home 
awakened, with their eloquent appeals for Slavonic unity, 
the long-dormant sentiment of patriotism in the hearts of 
the Russian people. The emperor on his throne could not 
refuse the call. This Slavophil party believe in the czar and 
in existing institutions, and this is why I have classed them 
as Conservative. Representing, as they claim, primarily the 
Russian people, the rising, growing, national Russia, they be- 
lieve that the czar too represents the Russian people. They 
see—what is assuredly true—that to the autocracy Russia 
owes her national existence and progress toward civiliza- 
tion. They claim that the emperors have led the people in 
reforms and toward freedom. They quote Poushkin’s lan- 
guage concerning Peter the Great: 


“With helm and hammer, pen and sword, 
He stamped his soul on Russian story, 
And like a workman for reward, 
Worked night and day for Russia’s glory.” 
*The restlessness which has existed in this region since the Berlin 
treaty and the recent Herzegovinan rebellion are explicable by the same 
facts, 
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In England and in most countries the people have led 
the way to reforms, have compelled them from the hands 
of a reluctant government. ~But in Russia, as the Slavophils 
assert, the emperors have been the real reformers and 
leaders toward civilization. Our emperor, says* one of 
this party, is regarded as the tribune of the people, to whom 
they only need to make known their wrongs to obtain im- 
mediate redress. They do not believe that the time has 
come for popular representation. They argue that the 
mission of the autocracy is not yet fulfilled. Says the 
writer just quoted: ‘‘ As believers in progress and in liberty, 
we think that more progress and more freedom is possible 
in Russia at the present time by placing supreme power in 
the hands of an enlightened autocrat than by vesting it in 
an assembly which either must be elected by a minority of 
the people, or by a majority which can hardly read and 
write.” ‘‘To replace the emperor by a Russian House of — 
Commons would be to substitute for the autocracy the 
bureaucracy.” ‘‘The emperor is the representative of the 
people, to whom we look for the remedy of abuses and the 
reform. of the administration. Until you can realize that 
you can understand nothing about our government.” ‘‘The 
Russians must be faithful to their own traditions and insti- 
tutions. A constitution they do not want.. They would 
simply add to their czar’s present omnipotence an om- 
niscience.”” This last remark of this author indicates another 
prime article of their creed. They ask for the restoration 
of an old Russian institution, the Sodor, or representative 
assembly. The last one was summoned by Catherine IT, 
about one hundred years ago. This assembly, to represent 
the entire nation, is not for legislation, but to advise with 
the czar and enable him to discover the public sentiment, 
to feel the public pulse concerning any matter of moment. 
Then he, thus ‘‘ provided with omniscience,” will act accord- 
ing to his own enlightened judgment. Emile De Laveleye, 
the eminent Belgian political economist, says: ‘‘What is 

*O. Kireef, ‘‘ Russia, for 1876 to 1880.” 
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needed for Russia now is not a parliament, but a sovereign 
inspired by the democratic tradition of Slavism.”* The name 
which is assumed by some of this group is ‘‘ The Russian Na- 
tional Party.” They also call for liberty of the press, as 
do all except the Reactionaries. The present czar, when he 
was tsarewitch, was known to be in sympathy with this party. 
Since his accession in April, 1881, as far as he has disclosed 
his policy, it has tended in this direction, and this may be 
esteemed one of the best auguries for the tranquillity and 
progress of the empire. tf 

The third group, which I have named the Liberal, is found 
mainly in St. Petersburg. Strange as it may seem, it is 
strongly official. The ranks of the Tchin are crowded with 
Liberals. They are those who have adopted West-European 
ideas of society and government. They demand a consti- 


*In letter to O. Kireef, December 28, 1879, as given in her hook 
named above. 

t General Ignatieff, until June minister of the interior, the premier, is 
one of this group. The lamented General Skobeleff, the ‘* White General,” 
the most popular military commander in Russia, was another. These are 
the closing words of his speech to the Servian students in Paris in Feb- 
ruary, 1882: ‘I will not express all my meaning, gentlemen, but our faith 
in the historical mission of Russia is our consolation and our strength. 
Long live the emperor!” Aksakoff, in his Panslavonian journal, Xuss, 
is constantly using stronger language than this of Skobeleff. And he is 
unmolested, though the liberal paper, the Go/os, has, within a year, suffered 
suspension and other penalties from the censorship. Katkoff has recently 
received high official promotion. A noteworthy article by “‘O. K.,” in 
Frasers, for December, 1881, is entitled, ‘The New Departure in Russia,” 
and declares unequivocally, ‘‘Russia, which was de-Russianized by Peter 
is re-Russianized by Alexander III.” Compare editorial in London 7imes, 
weekly edition, February 24, 1882, entitled, ‘‘The Panslavist Agitation.” 
In Madame Adam’s Nouvelle Revue, of February 15, 1882, appears an anony- 
mous article attributed to M. De Jomini. This writer dwells on the for- 
cible inoculation of foreign ideas by Russia in lieu of normal evolution; on 
the thinness of this exotic varnish, and on the want of harmony between a 
hothouse civilization and the national sentiment of the masses. He urges, 
as the only preservative against decomposition, a return to national feeling, 
usages, and traditions, not to stagnate in them, but to make them the start- 
ing point. “O. K.,” in Fraser's, as above, concludes: “In Russia we 
regard the commissions of experts as the beginning of a new régime, in 
which the reorganization of Russia will be accomplished by the co-opera- 
tion of the Russian democracy and their aristocratic emperor.” 
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tution and a legislative assembly. They want Russia gov- 
erned as England is governed. They want universal suf- 
frage. They want a cessation of the press-censorship. They 
claim to be the party of action. They consider the Slav- 
ophils foolish dreamers, and denounce their scheme as im- 
practicable and Utopian. They affirm that a czar, with 
such ideal perfections and disinterested devotion to the 
Russian peoples, is a creation of the fancy. They would 
ridicule, also, such Slavic ecstasies as the following, which 
I copy from a Slavophil writer: ‘‘The Germans have 
reached their day, the English their midday, the French 
their afternoon, the Italians their evening, the Spaniards 
their night; but the Slavs stand on the threshold of the 
morning.” They opposed the Slavophils, also, at the out- 
break of the last war. They advocated pacific measures, 
contending that neither the condition of the army nor of the - 
finances, nor any poetic, philanthropic theories concerning 
Pan-Slavic unity, would justify so momentous a step. They 
would have had the government rather expend its forces 
in promoting improved public works, in carrying on the 
reform of internal administration, and in the establishment 
of public schools, and thus be making progress toward 
a constitution and a legislature. On the other hand, this 
Liberal party antagonizes terrorism and all illegal action. 
After the stabbing of General Mensentzef, the chief of the 
gendarmes, in August, 1878, the government published in 
the Official Messenger an appeal to the people, especially 
addressed to the young, to support the order of things, and 
to crush the revolutionists. Cordial, spontaneous, and 
innumerable responsive addresses were received from nearly 
every provincial town in Russia.* The Liberals were 
warmest at this time in their expressions of affection and 
sympathy for the czar. They strongly deprecate the violent 
measures of ‘‘the revolutionary faction.” And yet it must 
be admitted that the feelings and unconscious sympathies 
of this party are somewhat enlisted on the side of the Reds. 
*See “*T. S,,” in Contemporary, as above. 
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They deplore the action of the Nihilists, not so much 
because they disallow their aim, as because they perceive 
that such action will increase the absolutism, and tend thus 
to repress liberty and defer the end so much desired. The 
Liberals are sworn enemies of the censorship and arbitrary 
administration, while the terrible repressive measures of the 
government with respect to Nihilism, and the undoubted 
instances of tyranny on the part of the officials can not but 
call out more or less open sympathy. Here is an instance. 
In July, 1877, General Trepoff, chief of the ‘‘Third Sec- 
tion,”” had occasion to visit a prison where some political 
prisoners were confined. He observed a group of them 
conversing together in the courtyard, and at once ordered 
them to walk apart. A man named Bogulioboff, one of the 
group, addressed the general, explaining that they had 
been given permission to walk together. The chief became 
enraged at the insolence of the man in addressing him with- 
out being spoken to, and ordered him to be confined in a 
cell. But his anger grew with its expression and leaped all 
bounds. He personally attacked the prisoner, pulled his 
cap from his head, and ordered him flogged in the pres- 
ence of all the prisoners. The excitement within the 
prison at this illegal and high-handed proceeding became 
intense, and strong protests were presented to the general. 
But he carried his point, and the man was whipped. This 
incident attracted much public attention at the time, but 
was soon forgotten. But in December, five months after- 
ward, General Trepoff was shot in his own reception-room 
by a young woman named Vera Sassoulitch. She was 
arrested and became at once the idol of the people, who 
likened her to Charlotte Corday. Her own history was 
tragic and sad enough. At seventeen she was arrested on 
a false suspicion and confined for two years without trial. 
She was then released, but was at once rearrested and by a 
secret tribunal sentenced to banishment. She was then 
hurried away with no knowledge of her destination and 
transported brutally from town to town, never knowing 
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what was to become of her. At last she grew desperate 
and reckless, became indeed a Nihilist, and finally avenged 
herself and Bogulioboff—whom she had never seen—by 
shooting General Trepoff. She was brought to trial in the 
early months of 1878. This was one of the most remark- 
able trials in Russian history. She was tried by jury in 
open court. The jury consisted of educated men; six of 
them belonged to the public service, one was an artist, two 
were teachers. The judge and prosecuting counsel were 
favorable to the accused. An observer might have sup- 
posed that General Trepoff, and not his assassin, was on 
trial. In April, 1878, she was acquitted with acclamations 
of delight, and then disappeared. Now the Liberals, by 
the express statement of one of them at the time in the 
Contemporary Review, did very generally sympathize with 
this verdict, though deploring the exhibition of Lynch law. 
It is this unspoken sympathy of the Liberals which gives 
the Nihilists the countenance which they have in Russia. 
There is a fourth group, the Radicals, or Socialists, who 
rank midway between the Liberals and the Nihilists. They 
lauded the acquittal of Vera Sassoulitch as an exhibition 
of real justice. One* who may be classed with this party, 
writing concerning the trial, quotes from Montesquieu’s 
‘‘L’Esprit des Lois,” the sentiment that the attempt upon 
the life of a tyrant who treads down all law is to be regarded 
as ‘‘a virtue which forgets itself in order to surpass itself.’’ 
And he adds: ‘‘Human nature, after all, only bears a cer- 
tain amount of oppression. To this frame of mind the dest 
educated, the most wealthy, the most aristocratic classes in Rus- 
sia have come.”’ This may be taken with a grain of allow- 
ance for partisan exaggeration. But it is true that the 
Liberal and Radical groups comprise much of the intelli- 
gence and culture and rank of Russia. Many of them are 
to be found among the learned and the literary, the pro- 
fessors, advocates and judges. Intelligent workmen of all 
kinds ally themselves more or less to them, especially to the 
*Karl Blind, in ternational Review, April, 1880. 
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Liberals. The Radicals include many young men who have 
become $/asé and pessimistic, some novelists, and many stu- 
dents—especially of the medical academy and technological 
institutes. Both are well represented in the press and in 
literature, particularly at St. Petersburg.* 

The Nihilists, it seems to be very generally admitted, 
are numerically few. By Nihilist I mean extremist, than 
whom is nobody more extreme. Of course the gradations 
from Liberal through Radical to Nihilist are innumerable. 
Many Radicals or Socialists are classed, even by them- 
selves, as Nihilists. In the orth American of 1879 two 
articles appeared over the signature, ‘‘ A Russian Nihilist,” 
which were, in fact, written by a Russian Socialist, who 
distinctly disowns the Jacobin branch of his party. His 
programme is simply this: ‘‘ Destruction of the Russian 
empire; reorganization of Russian society on the basis of 
the old Slavonic forms of federation, and communal prop- 
erty modified and developed according to the doctrines 
of modern socialism.” This writer makes large claims. 
He takes for the title of one of his articles an expression 
accommodated from Katkoff, ‘‘The Empire of the Dis- 
contented,” and he asserts that ‘‘representatives of the 
noblest families in the empire, professional men of every 
description, government officials, and even priests, school 
teachers, and army officers, are to be found in the ranks 
of this great army of the discontented.” In one sense, 
he says, all the better educated portion of Russians— 
since they seek a change in the political affairs of Russia— 
are Nihilists. But he would restrict the distinctive name 
Nihilist to ‘‘ Russian Socialists, the vanguard party of the 
revolution.’’ But these are not the men whom we know as 
Nihilists. They are, to be sure, the recruiting ground of 
the Nihilists, even as the Liberals are the recruiting ground of 
the Socialists. Another writer,+ more conservative, though 
with Socialistic proclivities, says: ‘‘St. Petersburg, Moscow, 


*See Contemporary Review, August, 1881, for excellent view of the 
Socialist faith. t Karl Blind, as above. 
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Kief, Odessa, Khakoff, and several other towns are within 
the circle of the movement; professors and students show 
a spirit which is a bad augury for the continuance of auto- 
cratic rule; women exhibit a heroism entirely at variance 
with the ordinary condition of their more delicate organiza- 
tion; in the working-classes of the towns the revolutionary 
sentiment has begun to make progress; and the very peas- 
ants, hither to the most unimpressionable, most stolid class, 
have here and there actually broken out into revolt.” Nev- 
ertheless, the Nihilists, par excellence the avowed disciples 
of dynamite and the dagger, are, according to reports 
from all sources, not numerous. Julius Eckardt, thoroughly 
conversant with Russian affairs, and not unsympathetic with 
the revolutionary propaganda, proves conclusively that the 
Nihilists—that is, the assassinating revolutionists of Rus- 
sia—whatever may be their destructive activity, form a very 
small party, utterly opposed to the popular convictions on 
almost every point. O. Kireef, from the stand-point of the 
National party, declares* that ‘‘the Socialistic Revolution- 
ists’’—thus including Radicals as well as Nihilists proper— 
‘are too small a party to have had any influence over our 
national policy.” And, again:t ‘‘The anarchists are any 
thing but numerous; and, besides, the greater part of them 
do not belong to our nationality. They are Poles, Jews, 
Germans, and only occasionally Russians, and they are out 
of harmony with the whole stream of Russian thought, 
Russian traditions, and Russian faith. Fenians do not rep- 
resent England, Communists do not represent France, and 
Camorrists do not represent Italy.” 

“‘T. S.,” a very intelligent, liberal Russian, the St. Pe- 
tersburg correspondent of the Contemporary Review, from 
1877 to 1879, declares the Nihilists to be a small party, of 
whom the government and others take too much notice, 
and thriving chiefly on persecution. A year later than 
this—which was said in 1877—he says: ‘‘ Harsh repression 
is often the very worst means of weakening an adversary. 


*In Fraser's, March, 1880. t Fraser's, January, 1884. 
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This is a lesson which our government might have learned 
more than once, if experience had been profited by.” It 
is but fair to add that this correspondent, in November, 
1878, allows that the Revolutionists have ‘‘numbers and 
close organization,” and ‘‘ramifications’’ and ‘‘ cleverness.” 
But the occasion of this growing appreciation of the Nihil- 
ists may, perhaps, be inferred from other hints of his to the 
effect that the government is too suspicious of the Liberals, 
tending to provoke them by its espionage, and from the 
fact that the Golos, his favorite newspaper, was soon after 
suspended for five months, and lastly from the perhaps sig- 
nificant fact that about the same time, this writer himself 
seems to have been in some way suspended, for his cor- 
respondence suddenly ceases in December, 1879. We may 
gather from the experience of this Liberal some intimation 
of the possible progress, under repressive measures, of even 
Moderate Liberals toward the views of the Extremists. Ni- 
hilism undoubtedly can count among its sympathizers and 
semi-supporters many of this sort who are the farthest from 
cherishing anarchical views, and who only desire a change. 
Remembering that the Liberals are found largely among the 
Tchin, or official class, who swarm in St. Petersburg and 
surround the emperor, we shall comprehend a feature of 
Nihilism which has excited much comment. For instance, 
The Nation, in July, 1881, said: ‘‘ All St. Petersburg seems 
to be undermined. No department of the government itself 
is free from the secret intrusion of Nihilism. Officers of 
the admiralty supply explosives; boats selected to transfer 
the court from Gatchina to Peterhof are found to hide 
instruments of destruction. There is even talk of trans- 
ferring the seat of government to Moscow, and the Slavophils 
of that old capital are now undoubtedly much more in favor at 
the court than are the friends of Western institutions.”” Not- 
withstanding this liberal affiliation which affords to Nihilism 
moral and practical encouragement, it must be maintained 
that the genuine Nihilists are few. In the nature of things it 
can not be otherwise. Ten years ago they were so little 
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known that Hepworth Dixon, in his entire book on ‘‘ Free 
Russia,” published in 1870, does not mention the thing 
either by name or description. And Wallace, the most 
competent and impartial authority on the state of Russia, 
who spent six years, from 1870 to 1875, in Russia, doing 
nothing but study the land and the people, mentions the 
term Nihilist but once, and then refers to it somewhat 
casually as applying to some young men with new and 
extravagant notions of the structure of society. Turghenief 
gave currency to the name Nihilist in his novel, ‘‘ Fathers 
and Sons,’’ issued in 1861. And in the same work he gives 
us a picture of the Nihilist of that day. He was a young 
and independent idealist, who denied all ordinary notions 
of things, including God and religion and justice and love and 
friendship—these were only worthless delusions of the dark 
past. This Nihilist is a pessimist, a materialist of the most 
downright sort. The motto of his ilk was, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow comes—the extinction of animal heat.” 
Now Turghenief is a native Russian who, though living in 
Paris for the last thirty years, is a keen observer of events, 
and the best photographer of the state of Russian society. 
One of his latest novels, ‘‘ Virgin Soil,” deals with the 
same Nihilist characters as more fully developed in the 
progress of the intervening years. The Nihilists in this 
book are a few reckless fanatics who have about the same 
principles as in the former case, but who try now to gain 
adherents among the peasants, and incite them to revolt, 
and who come to a farcical and tragical end at the hands 
of these same peasants. And this, it seems to me, must 
be the conclusion of every careful student of recent Russian 
history. The Nihilists can not be numerous.* There has 
not been time for their development into large proportions. 
Political parties of such sentiments do not grow in twenty 


*¥Further confirmation is found in such extracts as this (quoted by 
Cunliffe-Owen, Nineteenth Century, January, 1880), from a Nihilist letter 
found on the person of a captive in May, 1879: ‘* Our battalions are numer- 
ically so weak, and our enemies, on the other hand, are so mighty, that we 
are morally justified in making use of all attainable methods of proceed- 
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years, if they ever grow. Neither is there material out of 
which to gain a large following. Indeed, all these parties 
of which we have spoken are comparatively insignificant in 
point of numbers, only a very few millions at the most. 
Their influences do not extend perceptibly into the great 
still ocean of the Russian peasantry. All their conflicts are 
a sort of tempest in a tea-pot, with the tea-pot boiling on the 
mouth of a volcano. When the mighty, fiery mass below 
shall itself begin to boil who shall care for the tea-pot ? 

We may now examine Nihilism somewhat more at large 
with respect to its antecedents, its tenets, its methods, its 
rationale, and its probable outcome. 

Fifty years ago a company of young Russians in Mos- 
cow were enthusiastically studying the philosophy of Hegel. 
Two of them we are interested in knowing, Michael Bak- 
unin and Alexander Herzen. As far as it can be ascribed to 
any individuals, Nihilism had its origin in that club of 
young Hegelians, and in those two members of the club. 
They were less than twenty-five years old, and had neither 
of them received a liberal education. Bakunin was the 
legitimate father of the Nihilists, while Herzen would be 
better counted responsible for the Socialists. Bakunin was 
born of a rich Boyard family, and relatives of his are now 
high in the imperial service. He was destined for a mili- 
tary career, but was insubordinate and discontented, and at 
twenty-two left the army, and was thus cast upon the world 
without employment and without prospects. It was then 
that he began to study Hegelianism. In a few years he 
went to Berlin in order to pursue his philosophical studies 
at their very source. Thence he went to Paris. The gov- 
ernment of Russia, considering him a suspicious character, 
recalled him. He refused to heed the command. By the 
request of the Czar Nicholas he was expelled from France 
in 1847, and-ten thousand rubles were offered for his cap- 


ing,” etc. Other Nihilist evidence might be cited. And compare the 
reports of the last trial of the Nihilists as given by the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the New York Hera/d, in the files of that journal from 
February 23 to March 3, 1882. 
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ture. A year later he is again in Paris, and is again com- 
pelled to leave. Thence he goes to Prague, and incites the 
youth there to revolution. Thence he is pursued by the 
Austrian police to Dresden. He there took. part with the 
insurgents, and advised detestable measures. He was cap- 
tured and condemned to death by a Saxon court-martial. 
But the Austrian Government demanded his extradition. 
The Austrian judges in their turn were about to put him to 
death for his doings at Prague, when the Czar Nicholas 
interfered and pressed his prior claim to punish this much- 
sentenced man. For five years he was a close prisoner at 
St. Petersburg, but at the coronation of Alexander II, in 
1856, he was among those whom the new czar favored, and 
his punishment was commuted to life-banishment to Eastern 
Siberia. Thence, in 1861, he escaped on an American 
schooner to Yokohama, and finally passed through the 
United States and brought up in London. Here he found 
his old friend Herzen publishing the Xolokol (the Bell). 
This paper, under Herzen’s management, had an exceed- 
ingly powerful influence in Russia, being very extensively 
read theré, though prohibited, - It is said the czar himself 
was a regular reader of this revolutionary sheet. But Bak- 
unin’s co-operation in the editing of it soon ruined its cir- 
culation. The comparatively moderate views hitherto advo- 
cated were discarded, and the most rabid Nihilism preached 
in every number. It soon after died a natural death. 
Bakunin took part in the Polish insurrection of 1863. He 
became prominent in the famous ‘‘Internationale,”’ and in 
the ‘‘ League of Universal Peace”’ in Switzerland. But he 
was so radical and so headstrong that he was expelled 
from both these revolutionary organizations. He thereupon 
founded the ‘‘Alliance Internationale de la Révolution 
Européenne,”’ in connection with the Nihilist party of Rus- 
sia, of which he now became the acknowledged chief. 
After the fall of the French Empire he participated in the 
Commune at Lyons, but was soon compelled to flee to 
Switzerland, where he spent the rest of his days in conduct- 
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ing Nihilist operations in Russia, and where he died peace- 
ably enough in 1879. I give these details of his life because 
he is the typical Nihilist. 

Let us now notice some of his doctrines. The following 
is from a speech made in Geneva in 1868: 


“Brethren, I come to announce to youa new Gospel, which must 
penetrate to the very ends of the world. . . . It is our mission to 
destroy the 4z, and, to effect this, we must begin at the very commence- 
ment. Now the beginning of all those lies which have ground down 
this poor world in slavery, is God. For many hundred years monarchs 
and priests have inoculated the hearts and minds of mankind with this 
notion of a God ruling over the world, They have also invented for 
the people the notion of another world in which their God is to punish 
with eternal torture those who have refused to obey their degrading 
laws here on earth. This God is nothing but the personification 
of absolute tyranny, and has been invented with a view of either 
frightening or alluring nine-tenths of the human race into submission 
to the remaining tenth. . . . Tear out of your hearts the belief in 
the existence of God; for, as long as an atom of that silly superstition 
remains in your minds, you will never know what freedom is. 

“The first lie is God. The second lie is Right. Might invented the 
fiction of Right, in order to insure and strengthen her reign. . . 
Might, my friends, forms the sole groundwork of society. Might makes 
and unmakes laws, . . . and that might should be in the posses- 
sion of those nine-tenths of the human race whose immense power has 
been rendered subservient to the remaining tenth by that lying fiction of 
right, before which you are accustomed to bow your heads and to drop 
your arms. Once penetrated with a clear conviction of your own 
might, you will be able to destroy this mere notion of right. And 
when you have freed your minds from the fear of a God, and from 
that childish respect for the fiction of righz, then all the remaining chains 
which bind you, and which are called science, civilization, property, 
marriage, morality, and justice, will snap asunder like threads. Let 
your own happiness be your only law. But, in order to get this law 
recognized, and to bring about the proper relations which should exist 
between the majority and minority of mankind, you must destroy every 
thing which exists in the shape of state or social organization. . . . 
Our first work must be destruction and annihilation of every thing as 
it now exists. You must accustom yourselves to destroy every thing, 
the good with the bad; for if but an atom of this old world remains 
the new will never be created.” 


In another speech we have this: 


“Your beautiful civilization, ye gentlemen of the West, which you 
flout in the faces of us barbarians of the East, is based on the compul- 
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sory servitude of the immense majority of the human race, which is 
condemned to a slavish and almost bestial existence in order that a 
very small minority may be able to live in luxury. This monstrous 
inequality in the conditions of life is due to your West-European sys- 
tem. It is incapable of improvement, for it is the necessary conse- 
quence of your civilization. . . . Give all children from their very 
birth the same means of support and education. Then grant to all 
grown-up people the same social standing and the means of supplying 
their wants by their own labor, and you will see the inequalities which 
are now looked upon as being quite normal, will disappear, for they are 
merely the result of the difference made in the conditions of develop- 
ment. You can even improve nature by destroying the present social 
organization. For when you have succeeded in making every thing 
and every body equal, when you have equalized all the conditions of 
development and labor, then many crimes, miseries, and evils will dis- 
appear. It is ‘impossible to destroy the superstition of religion by 
means of arguments or education. Religion is not only an aber- 
ration of the brain, but also a protest of human nature and human 
hearts against the misery and narrowness of the reality by which we are 
surrounded. As man finds nothing in this world but injustice, stu- 
pidity, and misery, he allows his fantasies to beget a new and a better 
one. When, however, the earth again receives her due—namely, happi- 
ness and fraternity—then religion will have lost its raison d'éire. We 
need but a social revolution to bring about its disappearance,”’* 


One sees that this Nihilist is a man who thinks, and 
both thinks and speaks forcibly and clearly. Not all of | 
of them are so perspicuous, as this extract from another 


will show: 


“A German philosopher has said: ‘Every law is of use. It rules 
the conduct of individuals who feel for one another and appreciate 
their respective wants, Every religion, on the other hand, is useless; 
for ruling, as it does, our relations with an incommensurable and indef- 
inite being, it can only be the result of a great terror, or else of a 
fantastic imagination.’ Now we Nihilists say, no law, no religion— 
nihil! . . . Hither with the ax, and let us demolish every thing. 
Those who come after us will know how to rebuild an edifice quite as 
solid as that which we now feel trembling over our heads.” 


They sometimes venture to foresee what shall be after 
the present old world shall have been annihilated. Says one: 
“Then there will arise a new generation, generous-hearted and 


independent, and all mankind will be happy; until the time when, like 
the fabulous phcenix, the spirit of evil will arise again from the ashes 


* Fuller quotations are given in Fritz Cunliffe-Owen’s suggestive article 
in Nineteenth Century, January, 1880. 
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of the old world. The children of our children will be forced to begin 
our work anew; but the evils of the future will be of a less monstrous 
nature than those which we now deplore, just as these, in their turn, are 
less crying and odious than those to which our ancestors were subjected. 
And thus, from struggle to struggle, and after centuries of combat, man- 
kind will finally attain perfection and become what is called God. To 
arms, then, brethren, and follow me to the conquest of the godhead !”’ 

This is the Nihilist’s Nirvana. It is the evolutionist’s 
final evolution. Only the Nihilist is not content to await 
the slow progress of ordinary events. He thinks revolution 
the best form of evolution. Here are some extracts from a 
Nihilist proclamation in 1876: 

“The only revolution which can remedy the ills of the people is 
that which will tear up every notion of government by its very roots, 
and which will upset all ranks of the Russian Empire, with all their tra- 
ditions. Having this object in view, the revolutionary committee does 
not propose to subject the people to any directing organization. The 
future order of things will doubtless originate with the people them- 
selves, but we must leave that to future generations. Our mission is 
only one of universal, relentless, and terror-striking destruction. The 
object of our organization and of our conspiracy is to concentrate all 
the forces of this world into an invincible and all-destroying power.” 

Such are the doctrines of Russian Nihilism. Twenty 
years ago they were mere doctrines. Now they are being 
incorporated into actual life, and are bearing their natural 
fruit. One of the agencies employed to bring these the- 
ories out of the region of the abstract, and make them 
intelligible to all, has been the novel. A book which has 
been very widely circulated and read in Russia—though, of 
course, it is under ban—is a novel by Tschernyschewsky, 
entitled, ‘‘ What is to be done?” Printed in Berlin and 
Switzerland, this has been eagerly devoured by multitudes 
in Russia, especially by the students of both sexes. The 
characters violate every principle of virtue and chastity and 
truth; in fact, put Bakunin’s principles into every-day life. 
This baneful piece of literature has undoubtedly produced 
many Nihilists who would have been untouched by any 
philosophical considerations. 

Perhaps the practices and methods of the Nihilists are 
sufficiently familiar to all. But I can not refrain from giv- 
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ing some account of those operations which culminated in 
the attempt upon the life of the emperor by exploding a 
mine under the railroad train near Moscow, in November, 
1879.* The details of their preparation were given by one 
of the assassins, a Jew named Goldenberg, who, after his 
confession in writing, signed and sealed by himself, com- 
mitted suicide. This man had himself assassinated Prince 
Krapotkin, governor of Kharkoff in February, 1879. He 
tells how this was brought about. The first proposal was 
made at a tea-table surrounded by young men and young 
women, mostly students in the Universities of Kief or Khar- 
koff. The governor has treated some students in’a brutal 
manner: How shall they avenge themselves? They calmly 
decide to assassinate him. The only question in dispute, 
which occasions very warm discussion, is, whether the act 
shall be done secretly or in public.. ‘‘I and two others 
(one a woman),” says Goldenberg, ‘‘were in favor of an 
open act, but the majority were for secret assassination. 
The question was decided in this sense, much against my 
earnest wish.’’ This was in the last days of December. 
From that time until the 21st of February they coolly make 
preparations for carrying into execution this resolution. 
As many as twenty—whose names he did not know—aid 
him in the enterprise in one way or another. One young 
zealot, not quite twenty years old, entreats Goldenberg to 
yield to him the honor of the deed. ‘‘ But I told him that 
I would shoot the man who should interfere with me and 
kill the prince in my stead.” Soitgoeson. And one night, 
as the prince was returning home alone, between nine and 
ten at night, Goldenberg, who was pacing the sidewalk before 
his house, ran up to the carriage, fired a well-aimed shot 
through the open window and escaped in the darkness. 
Aided by his fellow-students he had no difficulty in evading 
the authorities. A short time elapses and Goldenberg is 
at St. Petersburg, and in company with two other young 

*For these facts I am indebted to two articles by Z. Ragozin, Jeter 


national Review, April and May, 1881. 
Vou. VII, No, 26—15 : 
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men is planning an attack upon the czar. Goldenberg 
wants to perform this deed also. But, because he is a Jew, 
he is rejected. Suspicion, should he be detected, would be 
directed against all the Jews in the empire. The second is 
a Pole, and he is set aside for the same reason. None but 
a Russian can be allowed the high honor of smiting the 
head of the Russian people. This third young man was 
Solovioff, who attacked the emperor in April, 1879, and 
failing, paid for his fanaticism with his life. 

In June of 1879 the leaders of the Nihilists met at Li- 
petsk, a little watering-place in the south-east of Russia. 
From Goldenberg’s account of this convention it is evident 
that very little organization or unity exists among the Nihil- 
ists. They could scarcely agree upon any point except that 
terrorizing and assassinating methods should be continued, 
and that henceforth dynamite should be employed. And in 
the following November the mine was exploded near Mos- 
cow, the emperor escaping only by having changed trains so 
frequently that none could possibly know his whereabouts. 
The preparations for this catastrophe were most unique. 
A young man and woman, purporting to be man and wife— 
with false names, of course, and having forged passports 
too—purchase a house near the railroad track. Another 
couple rent a house in the city and keep boarders, the latter 
being fellow-conspirators, who are to assist in the work. 
They have to conduct a subterranean channel from the 
house under the embankment to the track, bore holes 
upward to the track-bed, place therein iron tubes filled 
with dynamite, and make arrangements for discharging the 
mine. They work day and night. Their main difficulty is 
to dispose of the earth. At first they spread it out in the 
yard and tread it down smooth; then, fearing that the accu- 
mulation will attract observation, they fill the cellar. After 
this too becomes full they cram the pantry, and are brought 
into great straits when the board sides of the latter begin to 
give way. When in this plight the former owner of the 
house comes to get some articles of furniture left behind, 
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and it is only by the remarkable presence of mind of one 
of the girls that they are not discovered. At another time 
they accidentally leave the back door unlocked, and are 
thrown into consternation by an old.man coming in uncere- 
moniously in the early morning. But he suspects nothing, 
only warns the young people about being so careless as to 
leave the door unlocked at night: They are all wholly 
unused to such operations, and even to manual labor. They 
have no tools but two shovels and a grocer’s scoop. They 
sustain the superincumbent earth with boards placed tent- 
wise, the upper ends meeting. They are much troubled by 
the water oozing through the roof, and it has to be pumped 
out. The air in the cave grows foul, and one of the young 
men Carries a dose of poison to end his sufferings quickly 
should he be overcome by the noxious air. At last, when 
all things are ready, the day and hour of the emperor's 
passage are announced in the papers. A young woman, 
Sophia Perovsky—since famous for her part in the murder 
of the late czar—stands on the track to watch for the train 
and give the signal by waving her handkerchief. The police 
are around and vigilant, and, in case of discovery, it is 
resolved to blow up the house, and, in no case, to surrender 
alive. For this purpose two large bottles of dynamite are 
kept under a bed, and one or other of the girls watches 
over it constantly with a loaded and cocked revolver, ready 
at any instant to fire into it. 

All this seems like a tale of romance. We seem to 
think this could have happened nowhere but in the morbid 
imagination of some cheap novel writer. But these are 
the daily habits ot the Nihilists, young men and young 
women, boys and girls, who have adopted nage oe s phil- 
osophy as a religion. 

One of the most noticeable phenomena in all re Nihil- 
ists’ proceedings is the secrecy which they contrive to main- © 
tain so perfectly. There are very few traitors among them. 
They vie with each other in seeking the most hazardous 
offices. They seem to have no compunctions. They have 
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apparently succeeded entirely in carrying out the exhorta- 
tions of their apostle, Bakunin: ‘‘ Free your minds from a 
childish respect for the fiction of right.” There is about 
them a fascination of mystery. They all have false pass- 
ports; all are under assumed names. Hardly any one of 
them knows who any other one really is. These aliases and 
disguises and secret associations make a diabolical mas- 
querade of the whole affair, which can er. be paral- 
leled in human history. 

Another example of their method is seen in the secret 
history of the famous Winter Palace explosion on the 17th 
of February, 1880. We all remember the occasion. The 
emperor was welcoming the Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
who was that evening to be his guest at a family dinner in 
the private apartments, when the tremendous explosion oc- 
curred, shattering the dining-room where the emperor and his 
friends would have been seated, but for some unusual delay, 
and killing many attendants and soldiers. We have wondered 
how this could have occurred without previous detection. 
It was all very simple. A man named Batyshkoff had been 
employed for six months in the palace as a carpenter. He 
occupied in company with two fellow-workmen a room in 
the basement. He was a well-behaved, thorough workman, 
who had been noticed as unusually well educated for one 
of his class. This man had very easily secreted dynamite 
in his room. He was seen in the dark basement fifteen 
minutes before the explosion by one of his comrades, who 
offered to strike a light for him, but was roughly repulsed. 
From this moment he disappeared, and has never been seen 
since. By means of papers left by him it was subsequently 
learned that he was a notorious revolutionist, named Khal- 
tourin, who had, under the greatest variety of aliases, 
been engaged in active agitation among the working-classes 
for several years. He was by birth a peasant, who had, by 
self-education and a course of studies in some technical 
school, fitted himself for the part of a leader. It is not 
quite evident whether he was entirely alone in this fearful 
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undertaking, or whether he was under the direction of 
others. It is a remarkable thing in Nihilism that its devo- 
tees are self-centered. Their bond of union is not the power 
of a disciplined organization, nor obedience to any terrible, 
inviolable oaths, but rather their owh personal, fanatical devo- 
tion to the doctrines they have adopted. They are all insub- 
ordinate and irresponsible. There are many organizations. 
There is, indeed,: or was, a sort of executive committee ; but 
any Nihilist is just as likely as not to disobey its mandates. 
For example, that band of miners in the Moscow suburbs 
would not have desisted at any committee’s word. They 
would have seceded, and pursued the task by themselves. 
One more instance of their methods will suffice. In 
January, 1880, the police and gendarmes made a ‘‘descent”’. 
upon a clandestine printing-office in a private house in St. 
Petersburg. This was a private lodging-house kept by 
another of those fictitious couples who figure so largely in 
the annals of these strange times. The officers effected a 
complete surprise. The door of the room was not opened 
upon summons. It was then broken down and the entering 
police were confronted by darkness and the clicking of 
revolvers; a violent blind scuffle ensued, in which about 
sixty shots were exchanged without serious results on 
account of the darkness, Then a cry was heard, ‘‘We 
surrender.” ‘‘ How many are you?” ‘‘ Five,” answered a 
female voice. ‘‘Cowards! was it not agreed that we were 
all to fight it out, and now you skulk behind and leave us 
women in the front!’ After some further resistance four 
persons, two of them women, were secured. In a further 
room a police officer was greeted by a double report. When 
at last a light was brought in, the fifth of the party was 
found lying dead on the floor in this further room with two 
balls fired in quick succession through his own right temple. 
Volumes might be filled with such accounts taken from 
the records of a trial which occurred in November, 1880, 
before the St. Petersburg Military Court. There were six- 
teen prisoners on trial at this time. I have already re- 
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marked casually, that the Nihilists are young. Of all these 
sixteen prisoners the oldest, and he the least offender, was 
thirty-one. Three women were among the number—girls, 
we should say—aged twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty- 
three. One was a Catholic Pole, two were Jews. Two 
were totally uneducated, seven failed to complete the course 
which they had begun. It will be interesting to note, in 
passing, the result of this trial, in which the proofs of guilt 
were convincing. Five were sentenced to death by hang- 
ing, the remaining eleven to banishment in Siberia, in va- 
rious degrees of severity, and in various terms not exceed- 
ing twenty years, the sentence being accompanied by a 
recommendation to mercy in the case of the exiles. The 
emperor afterwards commuted the death penalty in three 
cases. Two of the sixteen were executed within the walls 
of the fortress.* 

And now it remains to gather up the threads and to 
attempt a brief rationale of these facts. How shall we 
‘account for the existence of such a—what shall I say ?—po- 
litical rebellion, social revolt, superstition, fanaticism, relig- 
ion? I have to name four conditions which may in some 
measure, at least, suggest an explanation. 

The first of these is the absence of any strong religious 
conviction ; or, if the term religious is too indefinite, of any 
genuine Christian sentiment. The Russians—even the peas- 
ants-—-have no confidence in their priests; that is, no con- 
fidence in them as men. They have been taught that 
the priests are to them the medium of grace and salva- 
tion. The church and the gorgeous ceremonials have 
in themselves a magical efficacy in making things right 
in the next world. So the mujick—whether he be Old Be- 
liever or Orthodox Believer—does verily believe.t The 
black clergy and the white clergy, the monks and the parish 
priests, whatever may be their personal character, are a part 


* The relative tenderness of the Court is also seen in the sentences at 
the late trial in February, 1882. 
tSee Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia,” page 64, and in other places. 
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of the ordained channel through which his eternal welfare 
reaches him. If by any means you were to undermine his 
confidence in the reality and truthfulness of those convic- 
tions, priest and Church would be indignantly cast away as 
impostors and usurpers. There is in his mind no concep- 
tion of direct personal approach to God, and direct, per- 
sonal responsibility to him. - Religious energy is, indeed, 
as one has said, the mastering passion of the Russ. But 
it is expended in forms. The Ikon is in every house, and 
sometimes in every room. One can not enter the room 
without bowing and making the sign of the cross before the 
Ikon. Before and after every meal the same is done. But 
all this is the merest idolatry. The Russian believes the 
Moslem, with Azs ceremonies, is doing just as right, and 
will be just as much saved. as himself.* With our Protest- 
ant notions it is difficult for us to conceive the base super- 
stitions which prevail under the name of orthodox Chris- 
tianity in Russia to-day. Necessarily when a Russian is 
once educated, he discovers the fallacies which surround 
him. This might not be so, if he were, as in Roman 
Catholic countries, educated under ecclesiastical supervision. 
But in Russia the universities and schools are wholly civil 
in their administration; and the truth is, the most extreme 
modern scientific educational methods and principles have 
, been adopted from Germany into these public institutions 
of learning. Count Tolstoy, the minister of public instruc- 
tion, now prime minister, made a determined fight for the 
restoration of classical culture in the gymnasia and uni- 
versities, and made himself thereby the best hated man in 
the empire. Russian education is thoroughly anti-Chris- 
tian. Consequently, Russian officials, who must all, accord- 
ing to law, be educated, have no Christian sentiment. This 
is the reason why the students are the most turbulent body 
in the empire, and furnish the most recruits for the Nihilist 
ranks. Believing Christianity to be an imposture—for, as 
they see it, it is the personification of corruption and igno- 
® Wallace, pp. 157, 158. : 
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rance and superstition and tyranny—they have no anchor, 
and are at the mercy of the winds and currents of philo- 
sophical speculation. Hence it is that they have adopted 
the philosophy of evolution, carried to its wildest extreme, 
as a religion. What is to the English or German thinker a 
cherished vision or an esoteric belief, becomes to the prac- 
tical, impetuous, ungovernable Russian a matter of life and 
death, a thing of deeds and daring execution. 

A second condition, rendering Nihilism possible and — 
explicable is the absence of thorough culture. Here-is a 
tragic illustration of the old adage, ‘‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’’ A Nihilist is almost always young and 
half educated. It is said that three-fourths of the Nihilist 
party have been students, young men and young women, 
who, for some reason, have been unable to complete their 
academical career.* Solovioff, whose attempt on the czar’s 
life in April, 1879, has been already alluded to, is a 
striking example of this ‘class. He was the son of a poor 
village apothecary, on an estate of the Grand Duchess 
Helena. He studied in the gymnasium in St. Petersburg, 
and matriculated at the university, the grand duchess kindly 
defraying all his expenses. He did not proceed far in his 
university career, but soon dropped out. He experienced 
great difficulty subsequently, because of his partial course, 
in securing employment as village schoolmaster. While in 
this position he became a convert to Nihilism, and was soon 
dismissed for being in communication with suspected per- 
sons. He then went wandering about the country disguised 
as a common laborer, in imitation of the chief character in 
that pernicious novel of Tchernyschewsky, ‘‘ What is to be 
done?” He worked somewhat as a blacksmith, all the 
while propagating revolutionary doctrines among the people. 
In 1876 he married a young woman, merely in order to 


“0. Kireef, in Fraser's, December, 1881, says: ‘*A small handful of young 
- men, drawn from the class of those penniless students, the majority of 
whom are supported by government charity, have formed themselves into a 
semi-political Camorra, for the purpose of striking terror into the gov- 
ernment.” 
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render her independent of her parents’ authority. They 
soon separated again. This, too, was after the Rakhmetoff- 
pattern set in the novel. Finally, under an assumed name, 
he returned to St. Petersburg and busied himself in distrib- 
uting Nihilist proclamations, pamphlets, and books, until 
his attack upon the czar. Another characteristic of the 
Nihilists generally is seen in*the fact that the night before 
the assassination Solovioff spent in a house of ill-fame. 

A raw, sophomoric state of culture such as this assassin 
exemplifies, and which is found among the majority* of 
the Russian educated classes, goes far toward explaining the 
possibility of belief in Bakunin’s religion. I have read 
somewhere an account of a Russian schoolboy which is 
quite in point. This boy of fifteen years, perhaps, had just 
begun the study of astronomy. A few days passed while 
his lessons progressed through the explanation of the va- 
rious constellations. He had discovered the Bear and the 
Dragon and the Swan and the rest, when he concluded that 
he had learned enough. He would now proceed for him- 
self. So he straightway begins to reconstruct the plan of 
the heavenly bodies according to his own dispositions. The 
constellations assume new forms under his skillful manip- 
ulations. Homer and the ancient magi would not know their 
own heavens after having passed through the hands of this 
young Russian prodigy. But the best of this account— 
which is given as veritable—appears in the sequel, when, the 
parents and friends of the boy discovering his occupation, 
proclaim him as an original genius, as if they had in him a 
second Pascal. So the young Russian grapples any and 
every question. The mightiest difficulties of thought find 
in him a valiant and undaunted foeman. It matters not to 
him how much other men and former generations may have 
been confounded. These profoundest problems of life which 
the wisest of the race have striven in vain to solve, have 


*0Q. Kireef, in Fraser's, speaks of the ‘host of half-educated proletaires 
who are turned out annually from our universities.” And see Macmillan’s, 
for March, 1882, as above. 
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only been awaiting his advent in history. The Slav—espe- 
cially the Nihilist Slav—‘‘stands on the threshold of the 
morning,’’ bringing with him the glory of a new day, which 
shall chase away every lingering shadow of the old world’s 
darkness. The buoyant confidence with which this Slav 
warrior sallies out upon philosophical excursions reminds 
one irresistibly of the hero of La Mancha with his wind- 
mills and his castles. It would be farcical if it were not ter- 
rible. It would be a hopeful sign for Russia if these 
froward reformers could be made to understand what. Sir 
William Hamilton meant when he said: ‘‘The highest 
reach of human science is the scientific recognition of 
human ignorance.” 

The third condition which I name is the effect of Alex- 
ander’s reforms upon the susceptible Slavonic temperament. 
One can hardly picture to himself the glowing hopes awak- 
ened in the breasts of the Russian people by the reforms 
of the emperor. First came the great emancipation. The 
world was struck with admiration at ‘‘this Scythian czar, 
who, with the pencil of the Northern star, wrote freedom 
o’er the land.” At this time he not only gave the serfs 
liberty, but also-land. Russia raised five hundred millions 
of dollars to buy out her landed proprietors and settle the 
serfs upon holdings of their own. This was a great social 
revolution, the greatest of which we have any record. Lin- 
coln, the emancipator, freed five millions of Southern slaves. 
Alexander, the emancipator, liberated forty millions of Rus- 
sian serfs. This was followed at once by the judicial reform, 
the introduction of trial by jury after the European custom. 
Weare apt to under-estimate the meaning of such a change. 
The system of judicial administration which other nations 
have painfully elaborated, step by step, through the prog- 
ress of generations of experience, was adopted in Russia 
en masse, and in a day. It was like a new creation. Then 
came the new institutions for the people, Volost, Zemstvo, 
district and provincial assemblies. Primary schools were 
encouraged, corporal punishment was abolished in army and 
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navy. Class-exemption from army service was. abolished ; 
the noble, as well as the peasant, must serve his time. 
Hereditary priesthood was abolished. In addition to all 
these social reforms, and of immense influence upon events, 
was the introduction of that great network of railroads which 
now reaches from end to end of Russia. In twenty years 
the miles of railroad increased from six hundred to fifteen 
thousand, and sixty thousand miles of telegraph wire were 
stretched ; thus putting the entire empire into communica- 
tion not only with its own various portions, but with the 
whole civilized world. The result of all these abrupt 
reforms and advances was to intoxicate the nation with vast 
and uricertain expectations. Russia is actually reeling to- 
day under the influence of reform and progress and self- 
knowledge. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, of February 15, 1880, ascribes the growth of Ni- 
hilism to ‘‘the vague expectation and unrest excited by 
the emancipation of the serfs and other reforms of the 
present emperor, and to the great increase within twenty-five 
years of collegiate education, in which literature largely pre- 
dominates.’’ Upon even a stolid people such influences 
would be irresistible. But the Russians are far from stolid. 
One would expect in such an Arctic climate a people of 
dull nature. But let me cite the opinion of some who are 
competent to testify. Wallace says, on this very subject, 
the reforms of Alexander: 

“In explanation of this extraordinary outburst of reform-enthusiasm 
we must further remember that the Russian educated classes, in spite 
of the severe northern climate, which is supposed to make the blood 
circulate slowly, are extremely impulsive. They are fettered by no ven- 
erable historical prejudices, and are wonderfully sensitive to the seduc- 
tive influence of grandiose projects, especially when these excite the 
patriotic feelings.” 

Hepworth Dixon says: 

“The Russian is like a child, he takes to every new thing.” 

‘“‘T. S.,” a native Russian, already referred to, says: 

“The Russians possess a peculiar trait which is a wonder to foreign- 
ers, so little is it in harmony with the climate—we mean that love of 
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change which makes them worship the new in any form, despise things 
of yesterday, rush with a vehemence worthy of a Southern from one 
idea, one fashion, to another, and firmly believe that movement and prog- 
ress are synonymous.” 


Fritz-Cunliffe-Owen says: 


“ The Russian does every thing on the impulse of the moment. He 
laughs with the merry, weeps with the sad, becomes as kindly and gener- 
ous to misfortune and misery when they are brought before his eyes as 
he is cold and indifferent to them at a distance. Ile is credulous and 
full of fancies, which rapidly flame up, and are just as quickly extin- 
guished. . . . He is ready to pursue the shadows-of principles 
and to cling to any theories which the wind of the day may have blown 
across his path. The more glittering, the more plausible, the more un- 
substantial they are, the more likely are they to carry him away. With- 
ont philosophical profundity, he nevertheless possesses considerable 
ingenuity ; hence he is too ready to be seduced by specious arguments 
and to accept logical conclusions of premises which he has never duly 
examined.” 

The fourth condition is the real grievances which the 
Russian subject has,—despotism and corruption in the gov- 
ernment. These need not detain us long. I have already 
indicated the arbitrary and tyrannic character which the 
autocrat may assume. A few quotations on the subject of 
corruption will be sufficient. Prince Dolgorukoff, a mod- 
erate Liberal, years ago wrote as follows :* 

“Russia has, from the time of the Mongol invasion in the thir- 
teenth century down to our days, been nothing but an immense pyra- 
mid of oppression. In this vast edifice slavish subjection and arbitrary 
force reign from top to bottom, and from bottom to top; there is devel- 
oped.in formidable proportions the official Le, the lie erected into a politi- 
cal institution, the bitter, dreary fruit of the absence of all individual 
freedom, of all publicity, of all real serious control. This despotism, 
hideous in itself, exercises a deleterious moral influence. It dries up 
the noble and elevated sentiments; it degrades the soul; it corrupts 
and perverts and lowers the character even more among those who ex- 
ercise that despotism than among its victims.” 


And, again: 
“In Russia the merit of a man is a great obstacle to his advance- 
ment, especially if a sentiment of self-respect is joined thereto; cunning, 


the predominant quality among slaves, is then taken for profundity 
of mind. A man accustomed to bow and to scrape, to flatter, to in- 


* Quoted by Karl Blind, as above. 
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trigue, to sneak, to creep, and who is bent upon stealing, reaches 
every thing.” 

Here is another utterance from the St. Petersburg News* 
in 1878: 

“The moral standard of our society seems to have sunk so low that . 
we have utterly lost the faculty of distinguishing right from wrong, 
honor from baseness, patriotism from egotism. In almost every rep- 
resentative of our official spheres, we are led to suspect a rascal and a 
thief. We distrust each other. We believe no morein ourselves, All 
honest principles seem to have become an empty phrase. A cold 
skepticism in all things not pertaining directly to our personal inter- 
ests, seems to have taken hold of the whole nation.” 

‘*A Russian Nihilist,” in the North American, as already 
cited, complains that the government fosters extravagance 
and licentiousness, liquor-shops, low theaters and worse 
places, while public lectures, newspapers, books, etc., are 
under the censorship. He claims that young men led by 
the example of the imperial family, become adepts in 
debauchery and corruption. The meanest thrive. General 
Mensentsef came of obscure family, and rose by unscrup- 
ulous intrigues. Trepoff was a penniless foundling, edu- 
cated by charity, and became wealthy in his office. It can 
not be denied that great official corruption exists in Russia, 
and that the tone of morals is everywhere alarmingly low. 
Murray says: ‘‘Thieves and policemen are the great pests 
of Russia, especially policemen.”’ He claims that the police . 
connive with the thieves, so that housekeepers pay thief 
insurance to the police. And he cites an incident which 
transpired in Moscow, in 1877. A celebrated burglar, sup- 
posed to be in jail, was captured one night plying his trade. 
It was discovered that the turnkey released him for that night 
on condition of receiving a share, and that the governor 
of the jail directed him so to do. The governor was dis- 
missed, but the turnkey was not even indicted. However, 
it must be said that Alexander II improved the morals of 
his administration, though undoubtedly they are yet bad 
enough to furnish the Nihilist plenty of material for attack. 

* Quoted by ‘‘A Russian Nihilist,” as above. 
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Combining these four elements: (1.) The absence of 
religious convictions in connection with an anti-Christian 
education ; (2.) the immaturity and vanity of Russian cul- 
ture; (3.) the intoxication produced in their susceptible 
temperament by the abrupt reforms; and (4.) the tyranny 
and corruption of the government; and we may gain a hint 
why even such an anomaly and monstrosity as Nihilism has 
flourished in the nineteenth century. 

And now to what conclusion sl.all we come? What is 
to be the outcome of the present state of things in Russia? 
What is to become of Nihilism? And what is to become 
of the autocracy? Political prophets always fail, but let us 
venture upon a prophecy. Temerity is better than timidity. 
The autocracy and Nihilism will both die, and a constitu- 
tional monarchy will ensue. But, as to time, Nihilism will 
probably die first. Should the present emperor reign twenty 
years he will become a constitutional monarch; but if Ni- 
hilism lives twenty years it will be as if the seven angels 
having seven phials full of the wrath of God should pour 
forth their plagues upon it. 3 

There are, in fact, but two parties in Russia, the Con- 
servative and the Liberal. The Slavophils or Nationals will 
absorb the Reactionaries; and probably, too, many of the 
Liberals. This party, for the present, will support the 
autocracy, and the present czar, knowing this, has com- 
mitted himself to it. They advocate the establishing of 
free schools, the abolition of the censorship, and the calling 
of a national assembly for consultation with the emperor. 
They believe that the local communes are developing the 
serf rapidly, and that this local self-government is to be the 
foundation upon which a parliamentary and constitutional 
government will be built—zz due time. They deny that the 
time is ripe now for universal suffrage or for a representative 
legislative assembly. My prediction that Nihilism and the 
autocracy will both die, and Nihilism probably first, is 
based upon the supposition that Alexander III will be 
guided by this party; and if he is so guided, Nihilism will 
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be deprived of its raison detre, and will die a natural 
death. Here are two contingencies. First, that the pres- 
ent emperor will prove an absolutist of the old school.* In 
this case he will certainly perish, and his successor will be a 
National. 

The second contingency is that Nihilism, even when 
deprived of its political raison @étre, will survive as a relig- 
ion. If it does, it will gain its converts from the So- 
cialists and left wing of the. Liberals. Socialism is very 
popular in Russia. Thousands of Russians are possessed 
with the notion that Russia is to develop a new civilization. 
Standing, as she does, between the East and the West, hav- 
ing amplitude for self-existence, both in area and in popu- 
lation, shackled by no traditions, cosmopolitan in sympathy 
and in aspirations, the Socialist Pan-Slavist progratmme 
includes no less than the regeneration of the world on the 
principles of the modern evolutionary philosophy, and under 
the lead of Russia.t Now, if these principles of Socialism 
prevail in Russia, Nihilism will live the twenty years, and 
the emperor and monarchy must go. The uncertain ele- 
ment in all this is the peasantry. When they are educated, 
as they will be and will be rapidly, what will they become? 
Socialists? Nihilists? Will they renouncé—as the most of 
them who have already become educated, have done—all alle- 
giance to Christianity ? Or will they hold to the faith of their 
forefathers? If the former, then we shall behold an experi- 
ment in anarchy in Russia, another ‘‘ Reign of Terror,” of so 


*Since this sentence was written there seems to have appeared ample 
evidence, as hinted above in notes on pages 200 and 226, that Alexander III 
is unequivocally a National and Pan-Slavist. But it is also true, as J. Eck- 
hardt has very recently said, that ‘*the young monarch unites the energy 
of his grandfather to the humanitarian spirit of his father,” and it is quite 
possible that the stings of Nihilism, Socialism, and Liberalism may in time 
check the fervor of these earlier years, and reanimate not only the ‘‘ energy 
of his grandfather,” but also Nicholas’s severity and tyranny. And Tol- 
stoy’s late appointment seems to be reactionary. 

tCompare Castelar’s recent article, apprehending a Slavonic eruption 
over Europe, and advocating, as a precautionary and protective measure, 
an entente cordiale between the Latin and Germanic nations. 
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colossal and awful a character as might well make us invoke 
the seven last plagues. 

But I can not believe in so black an outlook. I am 

convinced that Russia will be Europeanized, and during the 

next century will win the place, indicated by geography and 

ethnology, which Providence has assigned her—namely, the 

hegemony of Asia and Europe.* 


*For bibliography of the entire subject see ‘‘ Bulletin” of the Boston 
Public Library, April, 1881; Hasvard College Library ‘‘ Bulletin,”” October, 
1880; and ‘‘ Monthly Ref. List” of Providence Public Library, March, 1881. 
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ARTICLE V. 
DAY OF PENTECOST. 


BY REV. C. W. WATERHOUSE, 


Tuat the day of Pentecost of Acts ii, 1, signalized by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit occurred on Sunday, the 
first day of the week, seems to have been the general opin- 
- jon of the churches and of writers on the subject until 
the present century. Matthew Henry says: ‘‘This feast 
happened on the first day of the week.” Philip Dod- 
dridge: ‘‘When the day of Pentecost was completely ar- 
rived, . . . it being then the first day of the week.” 
Thomas Scott: ‘‘As Jesus arose on the first day of the 
week, so the Holy Spirit descended on the same 
day, afterwards.”” William Carpenter, in his “Guide,” 
says: ‘‘There is little doubt but that the Pentecost after 
our Savior’s death fell on a Sunday.” This prevailing opin- 
ion took expression in the observance of ‘‘ Whitsunday,” 
from the days of Constantine onward. | ‘‘The day of Pen- 
tecost, corresponding with our Whitsunday,” says Thomas 
Hartwell Horne in his Introduction. ‘*The whole Church, so 
far as we can trace the history of Pentecost, have celebrated 
the feast on Sunday,” says Hermann Olshausen. ‘‘The 
Church always celebrated Pentecost on Sunday,” says Philip 
Schaff, in his ‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church.”  - 

But Wieseler, in his Chronologie, make this Pente- 
cost fall on the Sabbath. Olshausen says: ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly the Jewish Pentecost in the year of our Lord’s death 
fell upon Saturday.”” Henry Alford says: ‘‘It appears 
probable, however, that it was on the Sabbath—that is, if 
we reckon from Saturday, the 16th of Nisan.” Horatio 


B. Hackett says: ‘‘ According to the best opinion our Lord 
Vo. VII, No. 26—16 
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celebrated his last Passover on the evening which began the 
15th of Nisan (Numbers xxxiii, 3), and hence as he was 
crucified on the next day, which was our Friday, the fiftieth 
day or Pentecost (beginning, of course, with the evening 
of Friday, the second day of the Passover) would occur on 
the Jewish Sabbath.” 

If ‘‘our Lord celebrated his last Passover on the evening 
which began the 15th of Nisan,” then the 15th of Nisan 
extended through that night and the.following day to ‘‘the 
evening which began” the 16th of Nisan or Abib, in har- 
mony with Jewish reckoning. Hence our Lord was cru- 
cified on the 15th of Nisan, ‘‘ which was our Friday,” and 
was also ‘‘the first day of the feast of Unleavened bread,” 
when they were to ‘‘have a holy convocation,” and ‘‘do 
no servile work therein” (Leviticus xxiii, 6, 7); that is, they 
were to keep that ‘‘first day’’ as a ‘‘sabbath;” see verses 
11, 15. ‘‘The seventh day” of the ‘‘seven days” of the 
feast of Unleavened bread, that is, the twenty-first day of 
Nisan, they were also to keep in the same manner as a 
sabbath; see verse 8. These special feast sabbaths are to 
be distinguished from the regular weekly Sabbath, which is 
not spoken of in the chapter except in verses 3 and 38. 
But if the fifteenth day of Nisan was ‘‘the first day of the 
feast of Unleavened bread’”’ (verses 6, 7), and was to be 
kept as a sabbath, then ‘‘the morrow after the sabbath,” 
spoken of in verses 11 and 15, was the 16th of Nisan, and 
the second day of the feast of Unleavened bread. On this 
day the wave-sheaf was to be offered (verse 11), undoubt- 
edly within the twelve hours of daylight, and perhaps 
mostly between the morning and the evening sacrifice, for 
some three hours before and three hours after noon. If, 
then, our Lord was crucified on Friday, the 15th of Nisan, 
the sixteenth day of Nisan was Saturday. Starting from 
this Saturday at noon, in the midst of the offering of the 
wave-sheaf, one week of seven days will reach to the next 
Saturday noon, and forty-nine days or seven weeks com- 
plete (verse 15) will reach to the seventh Saturday at noon, 
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and the next day, required to complete the ‘‘fifty days” 
(verse 16), will be Sunday, the first day of the week, the 
day after the Jewish Sabbath. 

Beginning thus on the acknowledged basis of Friday 
the 15th of Nisan as the day of Christ’s crucifixion, and 
the first day of the feast of Unleavened bread, and rea- 
soning from the direct teachings of Leviticus xxiii, 5-16, 
confirmed also by Numbers xxviii, 16-25, we are brought 
to the first day of the week as the Pentecost so signalized by 
the manifested power of the Holy Spirit. 

Oishausen, while asserting that ‘‘the Jewish Pentecost in 
the year of our Lord's death fell upon Saturday,” sees fit to 
add: ‘‘but it began at six o'clock in the evening, when the 
Sabbath was at a close, and it lasted till six o’clock on Sun- 
day evening.” But if this Pentecost ‘‘ fell upon Saturday,” 
how could it at the same time ‘‘ begin at six o'clock in the 
evening, when the Sabbath was at a close, and last till six 
o'clock on Sunday evening ?” 

In William Smith’s large and critical Bible Dictionary 
Rev. Samuel Clark, of England, says: ‘‘From the 16th 
of Nisan seven weeks were reckoned inclusively, and the 
next or fiftieth day was the day of Pentecost. . . . If 
it was the legal paschal supper, on the 14th of Nisan, and 
the Sabbath during which our Lord lay in the grave was the 
day of the omer [wave-sheaf], Pentecost must have followed 
on the Sabbath.” 

But Dr. William Smith himself, in his New Testament 
History, published in 1866, page 380, counting ‘‘from the 
16th of Nisan,” says, ‘‘the day of Pentecost fell on Sunday.” 

Besides, we are not authorized to assume that ‘‘from the 
16th of Nisan seven weeks were reckoned inclusively ;” that 
is, that the 16th of Nisan was itself to be counted as the 
first of the forty-nine days. In loose, popular speaking, 
such a way of reckoning may be admissible, or such an 
expression as ‘‘three days and three nights” (Jonah i, 17; 
Matthew xii, 40), or, ‘‘that deceiver said, . . . ‘After 
three days I will rise again.’” (Matthew xxvii, 63, 64.) But 
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it would not be admissible in the select and precise lan- 


- guage of legal enactment. Much less could we expect it 


when the words of the enactment came from a scholar, and 
were inspired. 

Hence, in relation to the day of Pentecost, or ‘‘the 
feast of weeks” (Deuteronomy xvi, 10), the words of the 
law are definite and specific. ‘‘ Ye shall count to you from 
[not beginning with] the morrow after the Sabbath, from the 
day when ye brought the sheaf of the wave-offering, seven 
sabbaths [or ‘‘weeks,”” Deuteronomy xvi, 9,] shall de com- 
plete: even to the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall ye 
number fifty days.”’ Leviticus xxiii, 15, 16. 

In Lange’s learned and critical Commentary Dr. J. V. 
Lechler says: ‘‘It [Pentecost] consequently occurred, in the 
year in which Christ died, on the first day of the week, or 
our Sunday, if we assume that in the same year the first 
day of the Passover occurred on a Friday, and the second, 
from which the fifty days were counted, on a Saturday.” 

This way of understanding and reckoning the ‘‘seven 
weeks complete,” and the ‘‘fifty days,” may be further 
illustrated by the Jubilee. Suppose the year before A. D. 1 
had been the year of Jubilee. Then one week of years 
from the Jubilee would have included the year 7, seven 
weeks of years would have included the year 49, and ‘‘ the 
fiftieth year’’ from that Jubilee would have extended to the 
year 50 as the next Jubilee. See Leviticus xxv, 8-13. 

Special provision was made for the forty-ninth as the 
sabbatic and the fiftieth as the Jubilee year, in the promise 
that the year next before this sabbatic year should ‘‘ bring 
forth fruit for three years.”” Verse 21. Why ‘‘for three 
years,” except to span two successive years of Sabbath or 
rest? See Scott’s Commentary on Leviticus xxv, 8—13. 

In the reckoning for the Jubilee, therefore, fifty years, 
instead of forty-nine, are required; and in like manner 
fifty days for the Pentecost. And. this reckoning brings us, 
as we have seen, to the first day of the week, as that day of 
Pentecost which followed our Lord’s death and resurrection. 
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Articte VI. 
HYPOTHECATED HISTORY. 


BY REV, KERR B. TUPPER. 





Ir is the purpose of the present paper to deal almost 
exclusively with a single aspect of a broad and compre- 
hensive subject, which has been discussed at considerable 
length, and in a manner not devoid of interest in a recent 
publication from the pen of Judge Charles B. Waite, *‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Religion to the Year Two Hundred.’’* 
To undertake here a thorough and exhaustive criticism of a 
book which contains so large a mass of matter as does this 
‘*history’’ would be to transgress the limits assigned an 
article of this kind, so we must content ourselves with a 
cursory examination into only a few of the pivotal points 
around which the argument of the book revolves. 

Prior to this discussion, however, we desire to make ref- 
erence to the research and patient toil of which parts of 
this work give unmistakable evidence. A considerable por- 
tion of its subject-matter is treated in a scholarly manner, 
the author fortifying many of his positions with quotations 
from standard authorities. It is gratifying, also, to meet 
with one whose studies are not particularly in the line of 
theology devoting himself so assiduously to the early litera- 
ture of the Church. The division of the book according to 
six periods, each one marking an epoch in the early history 
of Christianity, is both convenient and satisfactory. It is to 
be lamented that, with all these excellencies which we gladly 
acknowledge, the work should contain statements which 
can not be substantiated, and assume premises which can 


*+<History ef the Christian Religion to A. D. 200.” By Charles B. 
Waite, A. M. Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co. 
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not be defended without a contradiction of the most uni- 
versally acknowledged historical facts. A pliant disciple to 
the teachings of Baur and the Tibingen school, known 
among the Germans as tendency-criticism, our author shows 
too plainly throughout his entire work that he is swayed in 
all his investigations by preconceived ideas and theories. 

As a means of bringing more intelligently and correctly 
before the mind of the reader unacquainted with the work 
under review the positions of Judge Waite, I shall, as intro- 
ductory to each particular point to be discussed, quote the 
words of our author bearing upon that point. 

1. ‘*The four Gospels were written in Greek, and there 
was no translation of them into any other language ear- 
lier than the third century” (page 304). Now, first, it is 
not at all certain that the four Gospels were written in 
Greek. Some of the latest and best authorities contend 
that Matthew wrote his Gospel in the vernacular language 
of Palestine, the Syro-Chaldaic. This, however, is of minor 
importance. The other statement that there was no trans- 
lation of these writings ‘‘earlier than the third century”’ is, 
without doubt, in contradiction of facts which should be 
known by any one who is at all acquainted with the early 
translations of New Testament literature. Among the 
most ancient of the Versions of the New Testament are the 
Peshito and the Italic, which, to-day, are the ‘‘authorized 
liturgical versions of the Syrian and Roman Churches.” 


Tue Pesuiro oR SYRIAN VERSION. 


This version is assigned, says a standard authority, ‘‘to 
the most remote Christian antiquity.” Ephraem Syrus, 
a deacon of Edessa, speaks of this work as ‘‘Our Ver- 
sion,” and in such a manner as to lead us to infer that it 
was regarded a very ancient production, even so early as 
the fourth century. So well established had it become in 
the early ages of Christianity, and so highly regarded and 
respected as a reliable version, that prior to A. D. 431 it 
became the basis of an Armenian Version in the absence 
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of a Greek manuscript, as testified to by Tregelles. The 
order of the books in this version is the same as in the best 
Greek manuscripts: The Four Gospels, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Pauline Epistles. 


Tue ITatic or O_p LATIN VERSION. 


This is regarded as being even a more ancient version 
than the Peshito. The most reliable authorities assign it to 
either the middle or end of the second century. It is the 
opinion of the distinguished scholar, Westcott, that this 
translation was made in the year A. D. 170; while. Bleek, 
Tregelles, Scrivener, and others equally eminent in the 


“science of Biblical criticism, contend that its date is even 


earlier than this—perhaps the middle of the second century. 
This position is corroborated by Hilgenfeld and Roensch. 

Now, these versions have no insignificant bearing on the 
question of the canonicity of the New Testament writings. 
Here we have undoubted testimony that this canon was trans- 
lated so early as A. D. 160-170 into two foreign languages, 
which translations were acknowledged and accepted, not 
only by individuals but by Churches also, and abide even 
to the present time. 

2. ‘‘Of the numerous Gospels which were in circulation 
in the second century, not more than three can, with any 
certainty or with any high degree of probability, be traced . 
back to the times of the apostles. These are the Gospel of © 
Paul, the Gospel or recollections of Peter, and the oracles 
or sayings of Christ attributed to Matthew” (page 3). 
‘‘Ireneus . . . isthe first author who mentions more 
than. one of them” (page 6). ‘‘In all this mass of Christian 
literature’ (twenty-six writers from the apostolic Fathers to 
A. D. 120), ‘‘there is not to be found a single mention of 
any of the canonical Gospels. Not one of all these writers, in 
any work which has been preserved, has mentioned Luke, | 
John, or Matthew as an author of a Gospel” (page 296). 
‘‘No mention is made of either of theGospels . . . by 
Clement, Ignatius, or Polycarp” (pages 51, 52). ‘‘ The fact 
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can not be ignored . . . that there is no evidence 
showing that either of the five books in which these mira- 
cles are recorded was written until nearly one hundred and 
fifty years after the transactions are said to have occurred” 
(page 125). 

Before adducing testimony to show how unfounded and 
historically false the above assertions appear in the light of 
the most reliable authority, it may be well to observe that 
the New Testament was necessarily of slow and gradual de- 
velopment. It was not then, as in our day, with its numer 
ous railway and telegraphic communications and its ener- 
getic printing-presses. The means of intercourse at that 
period were both inconvenient and, at times, dangerous. 
Amidst such circumstances it is not strange that the canon 
was not of such rapid growth and so universally recognized, 
as some seem to think it should have been, had its writings 
been authentic and genuine. 

But we have a@ prion ground on which, first, to base our 
argument that the Gospels were of the greatest possible 
antiquity. We know that the apostles began to preach to 
the Jews immediately after the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
which event occurred just ten days after the Ascension. 
Now is it not probable, highly probable, that an authentic 
account of the life and works -of Jesus Christ was very 
shortly after this prepared, as one has said, ‘‘ for the con- 
firmation of those who believed in his divine mission and 
for the conversion of others, and more particularly to enable 
the Jews to compare the circumstances of the birth, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, with their ancient prophecies 
relative to their Messiah?” Another point here. Is it 
reasonable to suppose, as our author does, that for more 
than one hundred years after the incidents narrated in the 
Gospels took place, the Christians of that period would 

. quietly submit to the impositions upon the world concerning 
the life and doctrines of Christ which, during these years, 
were being disseminated by false teachers and spurious 
Gospels? Idle stories about Jesus began to be propagated 
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soon after his earthly career had ended, which stories men 
of God would not have delayed until A. D. 170 in refuting 
by authentic and credible history. Again, it is most natural 
to suppose that the Gospels, some of which contain many 
of the discourses of Christ, were compiled while as yet the 
words of the Great Teacher were fresh in the memory of the 
evangelists. We argue, then, first, a priori, that the Gospels 
are of the greatest antiquity. But from this weaker we 
pass on to the stronger argument—one based on undeni 
able historical facts. 

The testimony which I would now adduce in support of 
the great antiquity of the canonical writings is drawn, 
adopting the most popular and convenient classification of 
authorities, from the following sources: The age of the 
apostolic Fathers, the age of the Greek apologists, and 
the early heretical writers. (The argument from the earliest 
versions which would naturally be considered in this con- 
nection has been examined above.) From these authorities 
the writer is not permitted, owing to lack of space, to quote 
as fully as he might desire, but sufficiently, he hopes, to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind that, from the earliest date, 
the New Testament writings were accepted as canonical. 


Tue AGE oF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


Clement of Rome. It is almost beyond question that 
this writer was an immediate disciple of the apostles and an 
‘overseer of the Church at Rome (cf. Philippians v, 3; 
Iren. c. Haer. iii, 3). He wrote, some hold, A. D. 68- 
70; others, A. D. 95. (The writer inclines to the latter 
date as the more probable.) Though there is no definite 
statement in the epistle of Clement of the existence of the 
Gospels at so early a date as that of his letter, yet ‘‘in its 
style, in its doctrines, and in its theory of Church govern- 
ment, it confirms the genuineness of the disputed books of 
the New Testament.” His testimony to some portions of the 
canon, however, is definite and valuable. A noted scholar 
has pointed out twelve peculiar words employed: by Peter in 
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his epistles which Clement uses in his letter, and also strik- 
ing coincidences between this writer and Paul in the use 
of words not found generally in the writings of that day. 
Read also from his pen these words: ‘‘Take up the epistle 
of the blessed Paul, the apostle; in truth he spiritually 
charged you concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos” 
(Clement c. xlvii). Besides this, Clement either quotes from 
or refers to Romans (c. xxxv), Ephesians (c. xlvi), Timothy 
(c. vii), Hebrews (cc. xvii, xxxvi), James (c. v). 

These facts, taken in conjunction with the proof to be ad- 
duced later in this article in favor of the antiquity of the 
New Testament canon, have an importance and weight which 
are worthy of no little consideration. Clement was certainly 
acquainted with the inspired letters, and the character of his 
epistle leads us to infer his knowledge of the Gospels. 

Ignatius. The martyrdom of this distinguished Father 
could not have been later than A. D. 116. Hefele and 
Mohler contend that its date was much earlier, probably 
A. D. 106. There is in the writings of Ignatius, as in the 
Clementine epistle, a remarkable coincidence with Paul in 
the use of words. He makes an unmistakable reference, 
too, to Paul’s letter to the Ephesians: ‘‘Paul . . . in 
every part of his epistle makes mention of you in Christ 
Jesus” (Ad Ephesians xii). Upon this Father there are 
discoverable, also, very marked traces of the influence of 
John’s writings. When led to martyrdom he cried out: 
‘I desire the bread of heaven, the bread of God, the bread 
of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ. I desire the 
drink of God, the blood of Jesus Christ, which is undying 
love and eternal life.” (Cf. John vi, 41, 48, 54.) He also 
quotes Matthew xvii, 26. From these writings of Ignatius 
we draw some proof of the great age of the New Testa- 
ment canon—proof simply corroborative, yet not to be 
disregarded. 

Polycarp. The short epistle of this Father, a disciple 
of John and a teacher of Irenzus, written about A. D. 
115, is full of reference to the New Testament. In 
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it we read: ‘‘We desire God who sees all things, that he 
may lead us not into temptation; for the Lord has said, 
The Spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,’’—no doubt a 
quotation, as such scholars as Westcott and Norton agree, 
from Matthew vi, 13, and xxvi, 41. Polycarp testifies also 
to Acts ii, 24 (i); Romans vi; 2 Corinthians ii, vi; Gala- 
tians iii, xii; and to eight other of the New Testament 
epistles. As Tischendorf says, his references to the evan- 
gelists do not possess ‘‘decisive value,” yet they furnish 
‘‘additional proof that our Gospels were in use at the com- 
mencement of the second century.” 

Barnabas. The epistle of this Father, written in the . 
early part of the second century (probably A. D. 122), 
refers to several passages in the writings of the evangelists. 
Among these are Matthew ix, 13; John iii, 14; Matthew 
xxii, 14. He also quotes, some think, from first and second 
Timothy (xii, vii). Our space forbids our doing more than 
simply to refer to these passages. Those interested may 


examine more minutely. 


Tue AGE OF THE GREEK APOLOGISTS. 


Papias. A bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in the early 
part of the second century (about A. D. 110-116), the tes- 
timony of Papias to the Gospel canon is quite important 
and valuable. ‘‘ Matthew,” says he, ‘‘composed oracles in 
Hebrew, and each one interpreted them as he was able.” 
Again: ‘‘Mark, having become Peter's interpreter, wrote 
accurately all that he remembered, though he did not [re- 
cord] i order that which was either done or said by 
Christ . . . He took heed to one thing, to omit none 
of the facts that he heard, and to state nothing false [in his 
narrative] of them.” Eusebius says that Papias was also 
acquainted with ‘‘the former epistle of John, and that of 
Peter also.” (Eusebius, H. E. iii, 39.) 

Irenzus. At Lyons this bishop wrote (about the close 
of the second century) a iarge volume against heretics, in 
which he quotes extensively from the Gospels. Not fewer 
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than four hundred references to the evangelists are made 
by him, while eighty passages are drawn by him directly 
from the Gospel according to John. The passages cited by 
him from the Gospels alone fill about eleven closely printed 
folio columns (Norton). And yet our author would make 
this writing of John a product of so late a period as A. D. 
178. Irenzus calls the Gospels the ‘‘four columns of the 
Church;” and he was a pupil of Polycarp, who was a dis- 
ciple of the Apostle John. 

Justin Martyr. This Greek apologist furnishes us some 
of the most valuable information in the study we are here 
pursuing. He was born, most probably, at the close of the 
first century. He gives us in his works (about A. D. 140- 
150) accounts of the beginnings of Christianity, closely cor- 
responding with the Gospel narratives. He quotes words 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Dial. xvii, 51, 76; Ap. i, 
9, 15, 19). He quotes John ii, 20-23, and iii, 15. He 
writes: ‘‘ The apostles in the memoirs made by them, which 
are called Gospels.” Also, ‘‘The memoirs of the apos- 
tles,.as the writings of the prophets, are read as long as 
time admits.” Again: ‘*The memoirs of the apostles, 
called evangelists, are read after the prophets every day.” 
Here he places on the same footing the Old and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Professor Abbot has pointed out that 
in his writings Justin Martyr mentions the Gospels eight 
times as ‘‘Memoirs of the Apostles; four times as ‘‘The 
Memoirs ;” once ‘‘ Memoirs made by the apostles, called Gos- 
pels;” once, when quoting probably from Luke’s Gospel, 
‘*Memoirs composed by the apostles of Christ and their 
companion.” It is rather disadvantageous to the position 
assumed by our author that such eminent scholars as Ezra 
Abbot, ‘‘ Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; Westcott, 
‘*Canon of New Testament ;” Sanday, ‘‘The Gospels in the 
Second Century ;’’ Bleeck, ‘‘ Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment ;” and Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ Historisch-Kritsche Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament,’’ assume, as something of which there 
should be no doubt, that Justin Martyr had frequent con 
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tact with our four Gospels. It is proper to state here. that 
there are some writings attributed to Justin which the best 
scholarship does not regard as his productions. Of these no 
reference has been made in this article. 

Tatian. This writer formed his ‘‘ Diatessaron,’ or ‘‘Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels,” not later than A. D. 170, 
according to the best authorities, yet our author assigns 
three of our Gospels to a later date than A. D. 170. 

Theophilus. This bishop of Antioch, in Syria, in his 
book to Autolycus (A. D. 178), gives several passages from 
the ‘‘Gospel’’ or the ‘‘ Evangelic Voice,” and speaks of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Johnas ‘‘ inspired as the prophets 
by the same Spirit” (Ad Autolycum, iii, page 124). 

Clement of Alexandria. In his ‘‘Exhortation to the 
Gentiles” (about the close of the second century, he be- 
came the head of the catechetical school at Alexandria, 
A. D. 190), this writer mentions each of the Gospels, 
comparing the Synoptics' with the Gospel of John. In 
speaking of a saying quoted from one of the Apocryphal 
books of that day he uses this language: ‘‘We have not 
that saying in the four Gospels which have been handed 
down to us.” 

In this connection we might give similar testimony from 
other writers about this time—as Hermes, Hegesippus, and 
others—but the limits of this article forbid. We: pass on to 
one of the most valuable witnesses of this period. 

The Muratorian Fragment. This is a Latin fragment 
on the canon, named for its discoverer, Muratori, and gen- 
erally considered a version from the Greek. | Its antiquity 
dates back certainly as far as A. D. 170—most probably 
further, as it is the opinion of some of the most eminent 
scholars, based on external and internal evidences, that: it 
was written by a contemporary of Pius 1:(A. D. 142-157). 
Our author regards this fragment simply ‘‘a production of 
about the eighth century,” and, as such, possessing no ‘‘sat- 
isfactory evidence of the condition of the Church in the sec- 
ond century.”” Apparently with but limited knowledge of 
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the subject, he says further: ‘‘It is supposed by some to 
have been written in the second century. . . . There are 
eminent critics, however, who hold that the original was not 
written earlier than the third century.”’ ‘‘ Eminent critics” 
(of a certain school): these men may be, but they do not 
take rank in Biblical scholarship with Westcott, Wieseler, 
Bleeck, Hilgenfeld, and Credner, each of whom holds that 
the fragment could not have been written later than A. D. 
180—some assigning the date A. D. 170. 

This catalogue or collection furnishes most valuable help 
in our present study. It says, in substance, this: The 
Gospel of Luke stands third in order, having been written 
by ‘‘Luke the physician, the companion of St. Paul;” the 
fourth place belongs to the Gospel of John, ‘‘a disciple of 
the Lord;” the Apostle Paul wrote thirteen epistles, nine 
of which are directed to Churches and four to individuals; 
there are two spurious epistles forged under the name of 
,Paul, which should be rejected, as ‘‘gall should not be 
mixed with honey.” 

Let us pause here a moment. Our author quotes 
twenty-six writers of this period (A. D. 70-170) to show 
that ‘‘no one mentions any of the canonical Gospels or 
mentions Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as authors of a 
Gospel.” What do our researches indicate—researches 
made in the footsteps of our most eminent Biblical scholars? 
In the first two centuries alone we have the witness of 
fifteen writers as to the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Gospels; of ten who quote the New Testament writings as 
of peculiar authority or as divine, or who expound and com- 
ment upon them; of eight adversaries or heretical sects 
who appeal to these productions for different purposes. 
As Horne has well said: ‘‘There is scarcely a book of 
the New Testament which one or other of the apostolic 
Fathers has not either quoted or referred to; and their 
united and unintentional testimony, given in this form, is 
certainly more decisive of the original authority assigned to 
the Scriptures referred to, than a precise list of them or a 
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professed dissertation from any individual to prove their 
authenticity would have been. They uniformly quote and 
allude to them with the respect and reverence due to 
inspired writings, describing them as ‘Scriptures,’ ‘Sacred 
Scriptures,’ and ‘Oracles of the Lord.’ There is, indeed, 
good reason to conclude, not only from the multiplicity of 
references, but from the language employed by the apostolic 
Fathers in making their quotations, that the books of the 
New Testament were not only generally received and in 
common use in the Christian Churches, but that at least the 
greater part of them had been collected and circulated in 
one volume before the end of the first, or in the very begin- 
ning of the second century.”” This same author, in review- 
ing the great body of evidence in support of the orthodox 
position on this question, adds: ‘‘The witnesses lived at 
different times and in countries widely remote from one 
another. Clement flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, 
Polycarp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Irenzus in 
France, Athenagoras in Athens, Theophilus at Antioch, 
Clement and Origen at Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, 
and Augustine at Hippo, and, to mention no more, Euse- 
bius at Czsarea.” 

We pass now to a peculiar, though a very substantial, 
testimony in behalf of the antiquity of the Gospels. I 
refer to , 

Tue Earty HErerTICcs. 

Irenzeus, who flourished as early as the second century, 
says: ‘‘So well established are our Gospels that even the 
teachers of error themselves bear their testimony to them, 
even by resting their objections on the foundation of the 
Gospels (Adv. Her. iii, 11). Let us examine a few of 
these testimonies. We have already seen the witness borne 
by Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron ;” and now, passing by many 
of the heretical writers who yield-us valuable aid in support 
of our position—as Cerinthus, Simon, the Ophites and 
Ebeinites, Basilides, and others—we turn to Valentinus 
(A. D. 140). Coming from Egypt to Rome early in the 
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second century, Valentinus wrote a book, in which he quotes 
from the Gospel of John. We find him employing, also, 
such Johannine expressions as these: ‘‘The Word,” ‘‘Only- 
begotten,” ‘‘Light,” *‘Comforter,’’ ‘‘ Redeemer,” which 
fact, taken in connection with others, points to his famil- 
iarity with the writings of this evangelist. Should one pre- 
sume to say that John quoted from Valentinus, and not he 
from John, we answer that, from reliable authority quoted 
above which testifies without doubt to the antiquity of 
John’s writings, we see that such an hypothesis is entirely 
unwarrantable and absurd. We find Valentinus quoting also 
(Hyp. Phil. vi, 35) Christ’s words: ‘‘ All that ever came 
before me are thieves and robbers.” It is to be regretted 
that our space forbids further illustration of this point by 
additional quotations from Valentinus. 

Marcion. Tertullian tells us that Marcion, in his ear- 
lier works, ‘‘made use of the four Gospels, and that to 
suit his purpose he afterwards rejected all but that of 
Luke.” As Tischendorf well says: ‘‘We have not the 
least right to doubt this statement, since the whole of Ter- 
tullian’s reply to Marcion rests on this fact as on an undis- 
puted point.” . 

Celsus. This bitter enemy of Christianity wrote about 
the middle of the second century. Origen quotes from his 
works, which,are lost to us. Celsus speaks of the Gospels 
as ‘‘writings of the disciples of Jesus,” and refers to much 
of the narrative they contain, as the gifts of the wise men, 
Christ’s flight into Egypt, and like incidents. In fact, his 
works contain an abridged history of Christ, corresponding 
in many respects with that of the evangelists. He calls him 
a ‘‘carpenter,’”’ and mentions five or six of his miracles. 
Celsus even compares two of the Gospels with each other, 
pointing out that one relates that there were two angels at 
the sepulcher of Christ, while the other states that there 
was one; and attempts to use this, which he regards a dis- 
crepancy, to the injury of the inspired books. Celsus 
wrote about A. D. 150, and yet our author contends that 
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not one of our Gospels was composed earlier than A. D. 
170, while three of them were written several years later than 
this date ! 

3. ‘‘No manuscripts of the Gospels are in existence 
dating further back than the fourth century” (page 308). 
As one reads these words of Judge Waite the query arises: 
How does our author know that of the numerous New Tes- 
tament manuscripts there are none ‘‘i# existence’’ earlier 
than A. D. 300? Would it not have been wiser to have 
said that as yet none of greater antiquity than the fourth 
century have been discovered by recent scholars. A few 
days before Tischendorf found the grand old Codex Sinait- 
icus in the convent of St. Catharine, the world was en- 
tirely ignorant of so ancient and magnificent a testimony to 
the Gospels as. it bears. And the day may yet be wit- 
nessed during the present generation when, instead of the 
two thousand manuscripts of New Testament literature that 
we now possess, the Christian world shall rejoice .over the 
discovery of three thousand or more, and some of these as 
far surpassing in age and worth the Codex Sinaiticus as it 
does the Codex Ephraemi. 

But admitting that no other manuscripts of the Gospels 
are found, and that the most ancient we shall possess date 
no further back than the fourth century, what then? Would 
that fact have any bearing at all upon the position so boldly 
and unadvisedly assumed by our author that ‘‘none of the 
Gospels are earlier than A. D. 170?” Let us see. The 
most ancient manuscript of Virgil (now in the Vatican) 
claims an antiquity no greater than the fourth century, and 
generally the manuscripts of the classics belong to the 
tenth and fifteenth centuries. There are but fifteen manu- 
scripts of Herodotus known to our scholars, and not one 
of them is earlier than the tenth century. We have no 
complete copy of Homer earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There has not been discovered a single manuscript 
of Livy which contains all the parts of this author’s works 


now extant, while those that have been discovered range 
VoL. VII, No. 26—17 
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from the tenth to the fifteenth century. We see, then, the 
worthlessness of our author’s argument. Scholars uni- 
versally accept as genuine the works ascribed to Homer, 
Horace, Herodotus, and Livy, though their manuscripts are 
fewer and more modern than those of the sacred writers; 
on what ground of logic or reason, then, can a man, with 
any pretense to scholarship or honesty, justify himself in 
defying all acknowledged canons of criticism, simply be- 
cause, forsooth, by so doing he imagines he injures a book 
with whose tenets he has no sympathy ! 

Having sought to overthrow the external evidences of 
the antiquity of the Gospel, our author attacks next: the 
internal proofs of their genuineness and authenticity. 

4. ‘*‘Considered together as history, the Gospels are 
fragmentary, incoherent, and far from harmonious’’ (page 
311). This hypothesis Judge Waite strives to substantiate 
by three arguments: 

(1.) There is a ‘‘radical difference between the Gospel 
of john . . . and the three Synoptics” (page 311).' 
Now, the four Gospels being designed for four different 
races or classes of men—Matthew for the Jews, Mark for 
the Romans, Luke for the Hellenists, and John. for the 
Alexandrians—it is not to be expected that they should 
agree in all particulars. Indeed, their diversity in unity isa 
proof of their inspiration and genuineness, showing that 
they were not the production of collusion. This point can 
not be elaborated here further than to quote the forcible 
words of a recent writer: ‘‘ As their name Gospels imports, 
they are not histories, but glad tidings, good news, for par- 
ticular classes of people. They differ as much from com- 
plete biographies as historical discourses do, which are 
designed to teach specific lessons. Their authors were by 
no means anxiously concerned to secure a verbal agree- 
ment. If that had been the case it would have been a very 
simple matter for each evangelist to have so given the in- 
scription on the cross that there should have been no devia- — 
tion; but would not our skeptics have been ready to accuse 
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them of collusion? Would not four persons who should 
repeat the same story word for word in court excite sus- 
picion? It is not within the range of human power for dif- 
ferent individuals to report the same events and discourses 
experienced and heard in a series of years alike or in the 
same order. Shall we, therefore, deny that the facts reported 
never happened? Certainly, if we had only one Gospel, 
skeptics would claim that it was not true because it lacked 
confirmation. If all the Gospels related the same facts in 
the same order, it would be argued far more strenuously 
than at present, that one had been derived from another. 
But, as the case now stands, variations in the accounts. 
which, under ordinary tests, would not be regarded as 
fatal to the substantial accuracy of the narrative, are urged 
as reasons for doubting every thing of a supernatural 
character.” 

(2.) There are discrepancies in the genealogy of Christ 
as given by Matthew and Luke (page 319). This point is 
here referred to, not for the purpose of discussing it, for a 
reconciliation of the two genealogical tables would require 
more space than can be given to this article. No one who 
has studied this question of genealogies will hesitate in con- 
fessing that there are difficulties here, but those who have 
examined it most thoroughly testify that the two tables 
as given by Matthew and Luke are not irreconcilable. 
The most scholarly and satisfactory treatment of this 
question which the writer has seen is furnished by Lange in 
his ‘‘ Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical Commentary” on 
Matthew. A very clear‘econciliation of the apparent dis- 
crepancies may also be found in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ Volume I, ‘‘Genealogy of Jesus Christ.” 

(3.) The accounts of Christ’s crucifixion in the canonical 
Gospels are inconsistent and inharmonious (page 331). Is 
not our author rather pressed for argument when he seeks 
to make capital out of the fact that’ Barabbas is ‘called 
‘‘murderer’’ by Mark and Luke, and ‘‘robber" by John? 
May he not have been both murderer and robber, the 
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different Gospels presenting him in different aspect? And, 
again, he lays stress on the statement of John that Christ 
bears his own cross, and that of the Synoptics that Simeon 
bore it for him. May not each statement be true? Is 
there any material difference between ‘‘there was darkness 
- over all the land"’ (Matthew and Mark), and ‘‘the sun 
was darkened?” (Luke). Was not the one phenomenon 
the cause of the other? And yet our author beholds in 
these statements elements ‘‘ inconsistent and inharmonious!” 

After this brief study, it may be appropriate, in con- 
cluding this paper, to examine the various dates assigned to 
our Gospels by some of the most distinguished representa- 
tives of the science of Biblical criticism. For the following 
summary the writer is indebted almost entirely to one of the 
most eminent theologians of the West, who has lately given 
to the public much valuable information on this important 
and interesting subject. 

Matthew, according to Baur, is assigned to the year 
A. D. 130, though many constituents of the Tiibingen school 
theory, differ from him. Volkmar fixes its date between 
A. D. 105 and A. D. 110. Schenkel assigns it to a time 
previous to A. D. 70. The majority of the most reliable 
authorities agree that this Gospel was certainly written pre- 
vious to the destruction of Jerusalem, and fix its date 
between A. D. 60 and A. D. 70.” 

Mark was composed, according to Hitzig, A. D. 55-57; 
according to Schenkel, previous to A. D. 60; according to 
Volkmar, A. D. 73;- according to Keim, A. D. 115-120. 
The most reliable authorities hold, with the distinguished 
Meyer, that it was written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, probably about A. D. 63. 

Luke was written (Baur and Zeller) A. D. 110; (Hilgen- 
feld and Keim) A. D. 100; (Godet) A. D. 64-80; (Weiss) 
A. D. 70-80. The most eminent orthodox critics assign it 
to a date between A. D. 57 and A. D. 63. 

John, the youngest of the Gospels, has given critics, 
who wished to strike it from the canon, no little trouble. 
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Baur first assumed the bold position that this Gospel was 
written between A. D. 160 and A. D. 170, but his followers 
soon found that this position was indefensible. Zeller and 
Schalten assigned it to A. D. 150. Hilgenfeld, convinced 
that Justin Martyr used it, fixes the date of its composition 
at A. D. 130 0r A. D. 140. Rénan contends that its date 
was probably A. D. 125. Schenkel holds that between 
A. D, 115 and A. D. 120 it was written. All of these 
dates, however, are too recent. It is almost absolutely cer- 
tain that this apostle died in the reign of Trajan, about the 
year A. D. 100. The date of John’s Gospel can hardly be 
later than A. D. 97, while the probabilities are that it was 
composed at even an earlier date than this. 

In closing this brief review of ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Religion”’ we are constrained to quote the language of one 
who, after carefully reading and critically investigating it, 
writes: ‘‘While regarding Judge Waite’s book as a com- 
plete failure from a critical point of view, and as years be- 
hind the times, except so far as he leans upon the author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ I have no doubt that the 
book will do many great injury on account of its apparent 
learning and candor. Those, however, who appreciate the 
weight of the testimony which Christianity affords in its 
historical existence, as confessedly the greatest and most 
beneficent power in those lands which have been visited by 
the Gospel, will not be shaken by a work which they may 
not be in a position to refute, while the Christian scholar, 
who is familiar with the ground may well smile at the 
assurance with which uncritical and absurd hypotheses are 
set forth. This entire class of literature will only lead 
true Christian scholars to examine the foundations more 
carefully, and to revindicate those glorious doctrines which 
skeptics from Celsus down to the present time have as- 
sailed in vain.’’ Undisturbed by all such attacks as these, 
the Christian continues to rejoice in the power and progress 
of a faith in which the scrutinizing criticism of eighteen 
hundred years has failed to find a flaw or a blemish. 
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The Theocratic Kingdom. By Gzorce N. H. Peters, A. M.* 

PERSONAL friendship awakens in us a special interest in this 
voluminous work, and prompts to the kindliest consideration. 
Among those to whom the author makes special acknowledg- 
ments ‘‘for aid and sympathy rendered” are several of our 
esteemed friends. But, unfortunately, we do not find ourselves 
in sympathy with the views advanced. The exegesis is most 
elaborate, often ingenious, and seldom lacking in interest, but it 
is on a ‘‘bias” and sadly warped wherever the author discovers 
an opportunity to bolster his peculiar views. The one and 
only aim of these three large volumes, comprising some two thou- 
sand pages, is, so far as we can discover, to prove that the Scrip- 
tures teach a visible personal reign of Christ on earth as king in 
a kingdom which will never end. Among the peculiar assump- 
tions and propositions are such as the following. In the first 
of his ministry Christ preached, as had John, that the kingdom 
of God ‘‘was nigh,” but at the close he preached it as afar off. 
This kingdom can not be understood without a study of the 
prophecies, a literal interpretation of. which sustains the expecta- 
tions of the Jews as to Messiah. Jesus and John the Baptist 
employed the terms ‘‘kingdom of heaven” and ‘‘kingdom of 
God” in accordance with the usages of the Jews. The prophets 
foretell and describe the kingdom, its extent and glory, without 
any distinction between the first and second advent. This king- 
dom was not in existence when the forerunner of Christ ap- 
peared, and was not established during his preaching, nor under 
that of Christ. The preaching of the kingdom raised no con- 
troversy between Christ and the Jews. The kingdom is based 
on the Abrahamic and Davidic covenants, and will be the out- 
growth of the removal of the Abrahamic. The kingdom is given, 
not to different nations, but to one, and this doctrine, held by 
the ‘Second Adventists,” is sustained by the temptation of Christ. 
The kingdom will be re-established on Mount Sinai, and includes 

* New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street. 1884. Three 
volumes. 
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the supremacy of the Jews over all other nations, and demands 
their restoration to the promised land. Nevertheless, this king- 
dom is delayed several thousand years to raise up a nation or 
people capable of sustaining it. It does not come in without 
great violence and the ‘‘battle of that great day of God,” but 
when established it is connected with ‘‘the new heaven and 
new earth.” 

Upon all of which we have only space to say, If the preach- 
ing of “the kingdom of heaven as nigh at hand” raised no 
controversy between Jesus and the Jews, then the passages in 
the several evangelists ‘which state it and imply it should be 
wiped out, and the striking superscription at the crucifixion 
omitted. If the old Abrahamic is to be re-established (as a 
basis for the new kingdom) we can not understand what Jesus 
meant when he said, This is my blood in the new covenant; 
nor Paul where he speaks of the first being done away thay 
the new and better might come in. Nor the many passages which 
so definitely locate the future abode of the redeemed in 
‘*heaven,” ‘‘the above.” In fact, there is not an exegesis, a 
view, an argument advanced in support of this ‘‘ earthly’ king- 
dom” which does not appear to the unbiased reader of the Bible 
to be in conflict with some portion or parts of the Scriptures. 





Commentary on the Revelation. By Justin A. SmirH, D. D. In con- 
sultation with Professor J. R. Boisz, D, D., LL. D.* 

Tue practical value of the Apocalypse, so long regarded as 
the. dark continent of the Bible, is obtaining full recognition. 
The more carefully it is studied the more attractive it becomes, 
both to the layman and Bible student. If it has been wholly sealed 
it was so to those only who hastily took offense at its gorgeous 
and complicated imagery and symbols. Aside from conceal- 
ments of time and seasons and localities, etc., it gives forth light 
which discloses, in strong and inspiring outlines, the history of 
the Church militant. The fearfully sad predictions of trials and 
sorrows combine with the cheering assurances of final. triumph 
to move devout Christians to the most resolute fortitude and the 
utmost diligence in their work. 

Bat few of the many commentaries upon the Revelation 
have been of any considerable value. Most’ of them were writ- 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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ten by specialists, who came to its study with a burning desire 
to get some props for doctrines or prophetical vagaries for which 
other portions of Scripture give little warrant. Dr. Smith came 
to his task with no preconceptions in his way, swayed in heart by 
that candor and love of the truth which leads the seeking mind 
to the light, and the desiring heart unto the secrets of wisdom. 
These, with the additional advantage of ripe scholarship, enabling 
him to study the text in the original, and giving him the benefit 
of an extended acquaintance with the literature of his subject, 
fitted him, in ample degree, for the difficult work laid before 
him. We esteem his work as the best and safest help in study- 
ing the Apocalypse yet offered to the ministry or laity. 





The Book of Job, with Notes, Introductions, and Appendix. By Rev. 
A. B. Davinson, D. D., LL, D.* 

Tuis is one of the series entitled, ‘‘ The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,” edited by J. J. S. Perowne, D. D. 
The peculiar characteristics of the book of Job make its study 
especially attractive and interesting to the Bible student. In an 


extended introduction the many puzzling questions concerning its 
nature and composition, idea and purpose, integrity, age and 
authorship are carefully discussed. 

That the book of Job is not literal history appears, in Dr. 
Davidson’s opinion, 1. From the scenes in heaven exhibited in 
the prologue (ch. i, ii), and the lengthy speeches put in the mouth 
of the Almighty (xxxviii, seg). 2. From the symbolical num- 
bers three and seven, used to describe Job’s flocks and chil- 
dren, and from the fact that his possessions are exactly doubled 
to him on his restoration, while he receives seven sons and three 
daughters, precisely as before. 3. From the dramatic and ideal 
nature of the account of the incidence of Job’s calamities, where 
the forces of nature and the violence of men alternate in bring- 
ing ruin upon him—in each case only one escapes to tell the 
tidings. 4. From the nature of the debate between Job and 
his friends. ‘ 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that the book is not wholly 
poetical, but that it has some historical frame-work. The ref- 
erences to Job in Ezekiel place him beside Noah and Daniel, 

*Cambridge: At the University. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. _ Price, $1.25. 
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and indicate the existence of a tradition embodying the enduring 
reputation these three men had for eminent piety. Hence it is 
safe to believe there was a man of Uz, whose name was Job, 
but that much of the book bearing his name is a poetical parable 
written by one who aimed to instruct men upon vital questions 
concerning their relations to God and dependence upon his 
inscrutable providences, and to influence them to submission and 
unhesitating trust. Not the least of the many excellencies of the 
editor’s work is the careful analysis of the scope and weight of the 
respective arguments brought forward by Job and his friends. 





History of the Christian Church. Vol. IV. By Puiip ScHarr,* 

Tuts volume covers the period between Gregory I and Greg- 
ory VII, A. D. 590-1073, and portrays medizval Christianity. 
After an outline of the services and literature of the Church 
of this period, the author notes in the remaining portions of 
his introduction the general characteristics of the nations and 
the spirit of their religious life. The missionary work of’ the 
Middle Ages will ever be a subject of inexhaustible interest. ‘The 
conversion of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, 
' Russia, and the no less inveterate conflict with Mohammedanism, 
are embraced in this time. The means and methods, the pecul- 
iar demands and concessions, the endeavors for wholesale results, 
the literature of Christianity—the sermons and hymns—are brought 
fully to view. The same care in arrangement, the same philo- 
sophic grasp of facts, and the same impartiality that character- 
izes the previous volumes mark this also. 





Commentary on the Gospel by Luke. By Gzorce R. Buss, D, D.t 
Tuts is the fourth volume of the ‘*Complete Commentary 
on the New Testament” that has been in preparation for some 
years under the care of Alvah Hovey, D. D., LL. D., general editor. 
The volumes already issued are, on the ‘‘Gospel by Mark,” by 
W. N. Clarke, D. D.; the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” by Horatio B. 
Hackett, D. D.; ‘*On the Revelation,” by Justin A. Smith, 
D. D.; in consultation with James Robinson Boise, Ph. D:, 
D. D., LL. D. The text of the Common Version is given side 
*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 


Co,, Cincinnati. Price, $4.00, 
t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $2.00. 
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by side with the late Revision; but the commentary is on 
the former. 

The design of the society in the issue of this work has been 
to give to the members of our Churches, the laborers in our 
Sunday-schools, and to students of the ‘Bible in general, a com- 
mentary that will be founded on the most careful study of the 
sacred books, and will bring out clearly their teaching in regard 
to the doctrines and ordinancesy with no labored effort to make 
them correspond with the theories and practices that have crept 
in since the days of the Lord and his apostles. In other words, 
to develop the mind of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the New 
Testament. In scholarship and sound exegesis this volume com- 
pares favorably with its worthy predecessors. Dr. Bliss has done 
his work well in every respect. Sunday-school teachers and 
Church members seeking ready helps need look no further for 
aid in studying the Gospel by Luke. 





Paradise Found. By Wi1.1aM F, Warren, S. T. D., LL. D.* 

PRESIDENT WARREN stands among the foremost of the few 
American scholars who have thoroughly and carefully studied 
ancient history, mythology, archeology, geology, and cognate 
branches. Armed with such light and hints as he has been able 
to gather from these, he has invaded the prehistoric world with 
a view to solving the long vexed problem as to the site of the 
Garden of Eden. He confidently and in all seriousness decides 
that it was at the North Pole. In support of this view he brings 
a vast and astonishing array of relative’ testimony from ancient 
traditions scattered among the oldest races, and also from the 
most recent guesses of scientists. 





Before the Footlights. By Rev. F. M. Iams.t 

Tuts book is a sequel to ‘* Behind the Scenes,” and a fitting 
one. After plainly stating the issue, the kingship of Christ and 
the curse of sectarianism, the author brings out the testimony of 
the lexicons, concessions of Pedobaptist writers, and the testi- 
mniony of the encyclopedias. His aim is to aid ‘‘the most emi- 
nent Pedobaptist expositors and writers” in ‘‘turning their shotted 

*Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Cranston & Stowe, 


Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. ‘ 
t Cincinnati: G. W. Lasher. 
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batteries of divine truth upon the citadels of Pedobaptist errors.’ 
This he does by combining or gathering them together in solid 
array so as to deliver concentric fusilades upon sprinkling and 
infant baptism. Few writers surpass Mr.. Iams in gathering the 
pertinent material from the literature of his subject and arraying _ 
its facts and arguments so as to produce the utmost legitimate 
effect. He is a master in this line of controversy—the line along 
which the principal battles are waged between controversial the- 
ologians. If the truth is worth contending for at all it deserves 
the mightiest defenders, and such as Mr. Iams render invaluable 
services to the Church, 





Joshua Gianavello, the Captain of the Vineyards of Lucerna, By Rev. 
RussELL H. ConwELL.* 

Tue heroic deeds of a man of remarkable devotion to God 
and his cause are related in graphic language. The services, so 
self-denyingly rendered by Gianavello to his fellow-Christians, at 
the time of the persecutions and massacres of the Waldenses, de- 
serve this tribute and commemoration in book form, As all 
Europe was stirred by the report of the fiendish murders, per- 
petrated ‘‘in the name of the Church” at that time, so now, 
and ever, should Christian hearts be aroused to intenser devo- 
tion and to more self-denial for the purity and prosperity of 
Christianity, and to a firmer hatred of all evils that corrupt the 
Church and dishonor Christ’s cause. 





Work-day Christianity, By ALEXANDER CLARK,T 

THE attractive and instructive papers in this volume pleas- 
antly recall remembrances of the gifted author, as we knew him 
in his busiest days, as neighbor, friend, and brother editor. We 
find in this the sparkling thoughts, the soulful sentiments, the fer- 
vent spirit of love for his fellow-men—with thickness. as well as 
breadth—so characteristic of his daily deportment as well as of 
his sermons and writings, He loved work and early sacrificed 
himself to it. Hence his twofold sympathy for workmen of all 
crafts and professions. This book will be both entertaining and 
profitable to laboring men; and pastors should commend it to all. 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25. 


t Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe.» New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Price, $1.00. 
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Hymn Studies. By Rev. CHArLes S. NuTTER.® . 


Tuis is a large illustrated and annotated edition of the hymnal 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The hymns are accompa- 
nied with biographical sketches of authors and translators—of 
whom there are over three hundred—brief mention of the history 
of such hymns as have made any mark, text of Scripture upon 
which founded, and the book or periodical in which the hymn 
first appeared. It is designed for the layman’s center-table as 
well as for the pastor’s study. 





The Story of the Baptists in All Ages and Countries. By Rev, Ricn- 
ARD B, Cook, D. D.t + 

BEGINNING with Bible teachings as to baptism, the author 
gleans from the early Church fathers and earliest Christian sects, 
notices the Waldenses and contemporaries, the Anabaptists and 
their bold testimony for the truth, the early English Baptists and 
their struggles for religious and civil liberty. The Baptists of 
America occupy the latter half of this condensed history. It is 
written for the laymen rather than the student of history, and 
though in neat binding, with gilt edges, is offered at such rates as 
bring it within the reach of all. 





Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity, By JoHann HeEtnRicu 
DANIEL ZSCHOKKE.t{ 

THESE neat little volumes are a compilation of choice selec- 
tions from the writings of this eminent scholar and author. The 
original volume from which these were compiled, ‘‘Stunden der 
Andacht,” was first published anonymously, and gained such 
popularity that several editions were exhausted. It was a fa- 
vorite with the Prince Consort, and after his death Queen Vic- 
toria, who, in her afflictions, had drawn much consolation from 
its perusal, requested Miss Romein to translate the essays upon 
the themes embraced in these volumes. The Rev. Dr. R. 
L. R. Dunn performed the editorial work. 


*New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 


Price, $2.50. 
t Baltimore: H. McWharton. Price, $1.50 in cloth, and $2.50 in 
morocco, : 


tNew York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, Two 
volumes. Price, $1.60 each. 
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Christian Ethics, Special Part. Second division, Social Ethics. By Dr, 
H, MARTENSEN,* 

THE subject of this volume is more definitely expressed in the 
heading of its table of contents, ‘‘The Moral Life of Society 
and the Kingdom of God.” The ethics of Christianity are. 
applied to the family, the State, and the Church. The author 
is conservative, but clear and pronounced in the expression of 
his views. With the new theories, as to the ‘‘ Emancipation of 
Woman,” her ‘‘equality with man” in politics, general busi- 
ness and out of door affairs, he has no sympathy. The radical 
‘*woman’s rights” theories as to her ability and the propriety of 
her taking position side by side with men without the home 
circle, ‘‘rests upon a view of the constitution, vocation, and 
natural talents of woman, which are utterly at variance with 
facts. . . . The veil is the attribute of womanliness.” 

We have not found an inferior chapter in the book; but, 
in our view, the author is at his best 6n individual life in its rela- 
tion to the family and the State, and on the relations which one 
nation sustains to others. 





A Year's Ministry. Two volumes, first and second series. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D.T 

Tue author ranks in this country, as well as in Eng- 
land, among the ablest and most scholarly of the popular min- 
isters of the present time. The studious and close thinkers in 
the American pulpit give, generally, the preference to his sermons. 
There is in them genuine originality without attempts at sensa- 
tional eccentricities ; freshness, without slang and slush; attractive 
diction, without ostentatious ornamentation. . In many respects 
they are model sermons, instructive and helpful to all. 





Manual of Revivals. By Rev. G. W. Hervey, M. A.t 


A VOLUME sure to be of great practical benefit to ministers 
and evangelists. The objects aimed at by the author are two: 
to embody suggestions which have occurred to him from a long 

*Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 


cinnati. Price, $3.00, 
t New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 


cinnati. Price, $1.50 per volume, 
t New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.25. 
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study of révivals and revival literature, and to furnish an exten- 
sive variety of themes, texts, and outlines, illustrating the methods 
of sermonizing pursued by the most successful revivalists. What 
will be liked especially, in the many and valuable suggestions, is 
the good judgment displayed. The importance of revival work is 
keenly appreciated, and its relation to other branches of Church 
work is set forth with clearness and force. The collection of 
outlines is remarkably copious and has evidently required much 
laborious research, 





Centennial History of American Methodism, By JoHN ATKINSON, 
D. D.* 

ALL who, in the spirit of broad catholicity, rejoice in the 
achievements of Christianity, and especially those whose hearts 
have eyer been moved by the aggressive zeal of that Church, 
even if not gathered in the widely extended folds of Methodism, 
will be deeply interested in this comprehensive history of the first 
century of its growth. All other communions have occasion to 
rejoice with the brethren of this Church, almost the youngest .and 
largest of the Protestant sisters, in the prosperity crowning their 
work. It would be interesting to trace the effects of the potent 
influence exerted directly and mediately by Methodism upon the 
religious, intellectual, and political life of England and America, 
to say nothing of other countries. 





Die Psalmen (the Psalms translated from the original text and explained 
by a running commentary, by Dr. H. V. ANDREZ).T 

Tus work gives a new and carefully studied version of the 
text, continuous with, a brief popular explanation. The text is 
distinguished by a different type, the supply words being in the 
same form of type as the commentary. The writers, circum- 
stances, and points of view are carefully noted, difficulties re- 
moved, the progress of thought in each Psalm and the relation of 
different Psalms pointed out. The translation is often specially 
suggestive, and the brief and comprehensive view is very conve- 
nient for the preacher’s study. 

* New York: Phillips& Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
$2.00. 
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Pulpit and Grave, a volume of Funeral Addresses, etc. Edited by E. J. 
WHEELER, A. M.* 

Tue object sought by this work is to aid pastors in the per- 
formance of funeral services which, confessedly, are among the 
most onerous and difficult which pertain to the sacred office. 
‘The material has been gathered from a very wide field, at home 
and abroad—very much of it being prepared expressly for this 
work, consisting of sermons, outlines, obituary addresses, prayers, 
classified texts, Scripture readings, death-bed testimonies, funeral 
etiquette, etc. It will be found, we do not doubt, a ready and 
valuable help. The list of over four hundred texts, classified 
according to subjects, is a unique feature which will be inter- 
esting and valuable. 





Centenary Thoughts for the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism. By Bishop 
R. S. FosTer.t 

Tue book had a natural and vigorous growth. Such ever 
insures merit. The law holds rule as rigorously in prose as in 
poetry. The mind and heart must be wooed and moved by the 
subject. First a glowing sermon on some centennial topics, so 
interesting as to bring calls for repetitions in various places. 
Then followed addresses on centennial subjects to which the 
preparation and repetition of the sermon had brought the author’s 
mind, and in which he found rich mines of suggestive and inspir- 
ing historical matter. The ministry and laity of other Churches 
will read it with little less interest than those of his own denom- 
ination. 





Memoirs of Rev. David Brainerd. Edited by J. M. Sazrwoop.t 


BRAINERD is one of those grand characters which will live 
and shine in and by the worth of good works faithfully performed. 
Reluctant as the world is in coming to God, the masses admire 
the few who have walked close with him. Selfish as we are, all 
admire absolute self-denial and a zeal for God and humanity 
that burns like consuming fires. They heartily enjoy the privilege 
of adoring and honoring such as Brainerd. Each generation 

*New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe 
Price, $1.50. 


tNew York: Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers. Price, $1.50, 
t New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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demands a rehearsal of heroic lives and in language suited to its 
times. This volume is one of the best biographical productions 
of the day. 





The Baptist Autumnal Conference, 1884.* 

THE papers and proceedings of the conference held at Phila- 
delphia, in November, have been published in a neat pamphlet. 
Some of the essays and a goodly proportion of the addresses are 
able and highly creditable to the authors and the denomination. 
None are really wanting in merit, but several reveal hasty prepara- 
tion, and do not fully harmonize with the peculiar demands of 
the occasion. We cordially commend these productions, and 
also the aims of the conference. 





The Praise Songs of Israel, A new rendering of the Psalms. By JoHN 
DeWitt, D. D.T 

In our opinion Dr. Howard Crosby puts his praise of the 
book too high when he says, ‘‘This is the best translation of 
the Psalms in the English language.” Dr. W. G. T. Shedd 
comes nearer to the proper mark in saying, ‘‘You have been 
very successful in combining accuracy with rhythm; and also in 
not varying very widely from the Revised Version.” The 
translation is admirable—surprisingly accurate and in good 
versification. 





The Unspeakable Gift. By J. H. PetrincEtt, A. M.f 

AssumInc that the declaration of Scripture, ‘‘ the gift of God 
is eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ,” is to be inter- 
preted as having a twofold meaning, an exclusive as well as an 
inclusive significance, the author endeavors to prove that there 
can be no future existence for those who do not receive this gift 
from Christ. He confines himself to the old and well-worn argu- 
ments employed so constantly by those who hold that existence 
beyond the grave is impossible except to those who are Christ’s. 
In saying that his book contains the old arguments we mean no 
disrespect—rather to commend his wisdom in doing the best 
possible. 

*New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50, 

t For sale by the American Baptist Publication Society, No. 9 Murray 


Street, New York. Price, 50 cents, 
t Yarmouth, Me.: J. C. Wellcome. 
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Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Vol. III.* 

THESE volumes are edited by Canon Spence, M. A., Rev. Jo- 
seph Exell, M. A., and Rev. Charles Neil, M. A., with intro- 
duction by Very Rev. Dean Thomson, D. D.. Every page is cov-. 
ered with worthy selections. The arrangement is as good as well 
could be. The cream of literature, the wisest, the brightest, 
most useful thoughts, arguments, and fancies that have been 
put in writings which have come down to us are here pre- 
sented in order upon various subjects, philosophical, religious, 
biographical, poetical, ethical, and ecclesiastical. Every student, 
pastor, lawyer, writer and reader needs these volumes. 





A Manual of Bible History. By WittiAM G. Braxig, D. D., LL. D.t 
THE main Scriptural facts are given briefly in their relation 
as to time and significance of the events of the general history 
of the world. It is an invaluable aid to the Bible student, and 
especially to Sunday-school teachers and scholars. ) 





Science in Song. By WiLLiAm C, Ricwarps, A. M., Ph. D.t 

Tuis is an instance of a twofold inspiration of the poet. The 
author’s intense love of the physical sciences seems to have sur- 
charged his poetic nature, and then, when his pen struck 
the soulful theme, a full flow of electric currents spread the 
flames. The versification has the artistic finish and pleasing ele- 
gancies which characterize the previous productions of the author. 
The tribute paid to science in these numbers is cordial and cred- 
itable to the poet and scientist, Now that the harp has been 
brought so gracefully to the aid of crucible and telescope we 
shall not be surprised if other poets try their pens upon some 
of the many departments of science and immortalize their 
romances. 





First Half Century of Franklin College.| 


In this neat and tasteful volume are given the Jubilee exer- 
cises, June, 1884, consisting of addresses, papers, poems, etc. 
The historical and biographical matter is full and of great interest 


® New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.50. 

t London and New York: Thomas Nelson’& Sons, Price, $1.50. 
t Boston: Lee & Shepard, New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
Cincinnati: Journal and Messenger. ; 
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to all friends of the college and its early patrons. Such informa- 
tion concerning the planting of a Christian college and its 
fostering friends, and such biographical and statistical items will 
increase in interest as time passes. The supervision of the pub- 
lication was committed to Dr. W. N. Wyeth, whose editorial hand 
never forgets its cunning, even in labors of love. 





The Philosophy of Ralph Cudworth. By CuHar.es E. Lowrey, A. M.* 

Tuis is none other than a study of the ‘‘true intellectual sys- 
tem of the universe,” Cudworth’s ‘‘ Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse” being taken as the ground work, As Mr. Lowrey 
observes, ‘‘Cudworth’s philosophical treatises have not been 
appreciated.” All editions of his works are reported out of 
print, though the last edition, that brought out in three volumes 
by J. T. Mosheim, was published as recently as 1845, in London. 
We cordially welcome this little volume, in which the core of his 
views is so clearly reflected. 





Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Scripture. By Frepgric 
Hastincs.f 

THE most of these sprightly sketches appeared in the Homi- 
“etic Monthly, of which the author is editor. Their merits 
were quickly recognized by many of the ministry, and kindly 
expressions of appreciation led to their publication in this sep- 
arate form. The author has opened a rich mine in the lower, 
but little less valuable, realm of Biblical biography. 


Oxford League Series.{ 

THE seven numbers of this entertaining series of pamphlets 
treat of the following topics: 1. Ancestry of the Wesley Family ; 
2. The Oxford Methodist Brotherhood; 3. The Birthplace of 
Methodism; 4. Methodist Converts in High Places; 5. The 
Literary Work of the Wesleys; 6. Plan of Education in English 
Methodism; and 7. Place of Education in American Methodism. 
They give much information in small space, and are exceedingly 
interesting reading. : 

*New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, $1.00. 

tNew York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

tNew York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, 5 cents each, 
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Hand-book of Bible Biographies. By Rev. C. R. BARNEs, A. B.* 

THE biographical sketches of this volume include all persons 
mentioned in the Scriptures, The author has endeavored to give 
all facts concerning each one that could be gleaned from the 
Bible and profane history. Much other matter of special interest 
has been added. The price of the book brings it within the 
reach of all. It will be really a help to those who beve: not 
ready access to large encyclopeedias. 





Irma, the Little Musician. By Kate Negty Hi11.T 

Tue story of Irma, the daughter of a German musician, is so 
related as to be of special interest to lovers of music. Her life 
begins in sad shades, cast dark and deep over her path, but 
after these trials the light of joy breaks in, the result of patient 
work, wrought by trust in God. The moral is reflected in the 
rehearsal of her diligence in practice, which culminated in 
attainments which brought unexpected rewards. 





The Hallam Succession, a tale of Methodist life in two countries. By 
AMELIA E. Barr. Anthe. By Mrs, G. W. CHANDLER.{ 

THESE are two well framed and gracefully written tales. Dif- 
fering widely in many features, they carry common excellencies, 
and will be alike beneficial to young Christians: Whoever reads 
either will find many incidents so life-like and charming as to 
carry the mind and heart along as if in converse with real person- 
ages, whose lives are of vast consequence to the world about them. 





Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History.] 

Tuts is an ingenious device whereby the student of history is 
aided in obtaining the date of any prominent event in history, 
ancient or modern. The charts are upon pasteboards cut in fan 
shape, and opening and closing like a fan of so many separate 
leaves. It is one of those aids in study which no student can 
afford to do without. 

* New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe.* 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1420 Chest- 
nut Street. Price, $1.00. 

tNew York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Price, $1.00. 
| New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1882-83.® 

Tue fullest obtainable information is given in this voluminous 
report regarding the number of schools, their purpose, manage- 
ment, attending pupils, degrees: conferred—in brief, a full pic- 
ture of the educational interests of the country. In his report, 
as in his general work, the efficient commissioner demonstrates 
his ability and fitness for the high office he fills. 





A Study in Human Nature. By Lyman Apsott, D. D.f 

Tue first chapter is upon the trite proverb ‘‘ Know Thyself,” 
and is an example of the possibility of bringing out new ser- 
mons full of freshness from an old text. It is a little volume 
well adapted to the purposes for which written, to impress upon 
Sunday-school teachers the necessity of knowing human nature. 





American Baptist Year-book for 1885. 

Tue Baptists may well be satisfied with the make-up of this 
annual. The organization and work of the various societies, 
schools, Church membership, additions, and diminutions are 
given, with a more accurate list of ordained ministers with their 
addresses. 


The Monthly Interpreter. Edited by Rev. JosepH S, Exe 1, M. A.|| 

THE November, December, January, and February numbers 
of this theological monthly contain papers upon various sub- 
jects and books of the Bible of special value to ministers and 
other Bible students. They contain some of the freshest and 
best productions of the Scotch divines. 








Outlines of Psychology, with Illustrations and a Chart.3 

Tue unnamed author has followed, in the main, the plan and 
divisions in this outline of the Psychology of Rev. O. S. Mun- 
sell, D. D. In fact, it is chiefly an abridgement of that work, 
and well adapted to the course of study prescribed for Chau- 
tauqua classes. 

*# Washington: Gove.nment Printing Office. 1884. 

_ Tt New York: Chautauqua Press. Price, 50 cents, 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, 25 cents, 

|| New York: Scribner & Welford. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Sub- 
scriptions taken by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

3 Published by Chautauqua Assembly. For sale by Cranston & Stowe, 
Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. ' 
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The Dragon and the Tea-kettle. By Mrs. JuLIA McNair Wricut.* 

THE pen of the voluminous author does not seem to abate its 
natural force. Story after story, and volume after volume, are sent 
forth, as the vigorous tree puts forth successive buds and branches. 
Those who have enjoyed any of her previous writings will not be 
disappointed in this. 





Kitty’s Curl Papers, A Fourth of July story. By Mary Brapiey.f 

THE author shows how little friends may be very helpful to 
each other. As often happens, the worldly trappings—the curl- 
papers—which little Kitty was employing to embellish her ap- 
pearance, came near destroying much real happiness, The inci- 
dents of her life are so placed as to teach wholesome Chris- 
tian lessons. 





Whatsoever; or, The Young Stalwarts. By Mrs. R. M. Witpur.f 

THE author vigorously enforces by examples the doing of what- 
soever the Lord commands. There is a wide field for the appli- 
cation of what she says, and it should stir up the older Christians 
of evasive proclivities as well as the younger. 





The Pocket Manual. No.3. Edited by Rev, Epwin McMinn, | 

It is a compend of choice gleanings for all kinds of people, 
practical or curious, busy or at ease. With the entertaining there 
is also a rich collection of the useful. 





g Footprints of Baptism in Europe, by George W. Anderson, 
p’ D., gives brief and valuable sketches of Baptisteries in Swe- 
den, Gamany, Switzerland, France, Italy, etc., with illustrations. 
Printed by the American Baptist Publication Society. 

The New Departure in College Education, a reply to President 
Elliot’s defense of ‘‘The New Departure in College Education,” 
by President McCosh, of Princeton, has been published in 
pamphlet form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Methodist Year Book, 1885, is full of statistical informa- 
tion regarding membership, ministry, schools, missionary, and 
other work of the Church. For sale by Cranston & Stowe. 


*New York: National Temperance Society. For sale by George E. 
Stevens, Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 

t Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1. 25. 

tPhiladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25, 

|| Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson. 





CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY ATTRACTIONS FOR 1885. 


THE managers of the various Chautauqua meetings, lectures, and 
assemblies, whether literary, philosophical, educational, or religious, 
are assiduously at work, devising the most attractive programmes pos- 
sible. It is their determination to co-operate with the’ residents and 
owners of the grounds and hotels in their efforts to make Chautauqua 
the most popular Summer resort in America. Having faith in the 
healthfulness and attractiveness of this beautiful place, its central loca- 
tion, and the commendable aims of its great popular gatherings, they 
are confident it will grow in favor with people in all sections of the 
country. Baptists who have visited Chautauqua in former seasons, 
whether for recreation or pleasure or literary entertainment, have 
expressed much gratification, and feel proud of the part taken by their 
denomination in the meetings, and the attractions of the grounds held 
in their name, 

The Bee Line, running in connection with the Lake Shore and 
New York Central Railroad, makes the quickest time by some four 
hours from Cincinnati. Its gentlemanly and enterprising managers 
offer the utmost accommodations to parties wishing to visit this favorite 
resort. Excursionists will have special cars at their dis 1, and on 
lowest terms. Passengers by this route are taken directly to the 
grounds, thereby saving two or more miles of boat or carriage, of extra 
travel and expense. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MORMONISM is about to find an authoritative annalist in Mrs. Ellen 
E. Dickinson, a relative of Solomon Spaulding, from whose stolen 
manuscript the ‘‘ Book of Mormon" was constructed. Mrs. Dickinson 
has had access to family genes and other sources of information hith- 
erto unknown. Funk & Wagnalls. 


Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS have in press a new and revised edi- 
tion of ‘A Library of Religious Poetry,” edited by the eminent scholar 
and teacher, Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., and Arthur Gilman, A. M. 
The work covers over one thousand pages, and warrants popular favor. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce that, inning with 
the February number of their descriptive literary journal Zhe Book 
Buyer, they propose to enlarge its scope to cover every important book 

ublished in America, and a good many of those of foreign origin. 
ile it will keep strictly in the line of descriptive notices, every thing 
which it prints will be specially prepared for its columns and by com- 
petent hands. With the exception of eclectic journals and trade papers 
no periodical professing a similar aim, the publisher says, is issued. It will 
give a large amount of valuable literary information in a compact and 
readable form, and it appeals to those who have little time to devote toa 
literary journal, but who care to know what is going on in the world 
of books. It is issued monthly, and the price is fifty cents a year. 
Messrs. Scribner will be happy to send a specimen copy to any one 
interested. 


TueE Nelson Ladies’ Business College, Cincinnati, Ohio, affords am- 
ple opportunity to young women to prepare fully for first-class posi- 
tions in the best business establishments in the country. The inco 
rators are men of the highest social and business standing. It is under 
the principalship of Miss Ella Nelson, a competent and popular 
instructor, who will answer all inquiries and provide for the comfort of 
attendants. We also desire to commend Nelson’s Business College for 
boys as one of the most efficient and popular in the country. 
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I. 
NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. | 


NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY isso called, not because its views 
are peculiar to New England churches, and have been un- 
known elsewhere in the history of the Church. Many of its 
opinions found earlier expression in Chrysostom, the golden- 
mouthed orator of Antioch, and in Baxter, the leader of Eng- 
lish Non-conformists. Its views on anthropology and sote- 
riology were anticipated by the school of Saumur in the 
Reformed Church of France, and Amyraut, De la Place and 
Pajon were forerunners of Edwards and Hopkins and Beecher. 
Nor is it so called because it has prevailed universally in New 
England, and has been accepted by the Puritan churches as 
the only standard of orthodoxy. It was not the original 


creed of Pilgrim or Puritan. It was not brought over to - 


Plymouth by Carver and Brewster, or to Massachusetts Bay 
by Winthrop and Higginson. It was not formulated by Shep- 
ard, nor by Cotton, nor by the Mathers ; nor did John Robin- 
son have it in view when he foresaw the new light which should 
break forth from God’s word. 

It was a revolt against the old theology, as Buddhism was a 
revolt against Brahminism, or Methodism against the lethargy 
of the Establishment, or Puritanism against the sacramental 
theories of Laud. Its leaders were nicknamed “ New Lights,” 
and were regarded as presumptuous innovators, and heretics 
from the old faith. 

It is rightly named New England theology, because the 
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system, as a whole, was born there, and has found there its 
chief advocates. Its founder, Jonathan Edwards, holds a place 
by the side of Augustine and Anselm and Calvin, the pro- 
foundest theologians of the Church. His contemporaries and 
successors, Bellamy, Hopkins, the younger Edwards, Burton 
Emmons, and Taylor, form a school of theologians, in origi- 
nality and acuteness of thought, in knowledge of the Bible and 
of human nature, and in force of character, worthy of the best 
age of the Fathers, or the most productive period of the Ref- 
ormation. New England theology is Calvinistic to its core, 
but holds to a moderate Calvinism, in distinction from the 
system of Augustine and Anselm and Calvin. It is an Amer- 
ican theology, in distinction from European, as expressed by 
the school of Geneva, the Decrees of Dort, or the Westmin- 
ster Confession. It isa New England theology, in distinction 
from the theology of the Middle and Southern States, which 
follows Turretine rather-than Calvin, and finds its expounders 
in Dr. Hodge and the sons of Princeton. It was born of the 
Great Revival of 1730-40, as the theology of Luther and 
Calvin was born of the Reformation. 

An accepted law of modern science teaches that environ- 
ment shapes organism, and it is certain that the peculiar 
views of Edwards were moulded by the religious influences of 
his age. It was an age of doctrinal and moral laxity. Puri- 
tan godliness had given place to a cold formalism among 
church members, and to open immoralities among the young. 
The Puritan state, admitting only saints to citizenship, had 
been changed into a commonwealth, where all could be voters, 
who led reputable lives. The church doors had been thrown 
open to admit to all church privileges, except the Lord’s 
Supper, those who had not experienced the new birth, but 
whose characters were unstained by known vice. When 
Solomon Stoddard broached his theory that the Supper is a 
means of grace to the unconverted, and they should be invited 
to share its benefits, the half-way covenant became needless, 
and the last barrier between saint and sinner, between the 
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church and the world, was broken down. If the church ot 
Northampton. could dismiss Edwards for opposing immorali- 
ties, and unworthy approach to the Supper, after the great 
revivals of lis twenty-three years’ pastorate and his constant 
training had elevated the tone of the church; if the New 
Haven Church could dismiss the younger Edwards because 
his preaching was too faithful; and the Church of Great 
Barrington could dismiss Hopkins for a similar reason, it is 
evident there had been a great decline in piety from the days 
of Brewster and Winthrop. And when we find, from their 
own confessions, that Hopkins united with the church before 
his conversion, and West dated his conversion to a period 
subsequent to his entrance into the ministry; and when, in 
the revival under Whitefield and his co-laborers, a score of 
eminent ministers attained their first experience of the new 
birth, it is equally evident that preaching had lost much of 
the power it had wielded in the days of Higginson and 
Shepard and Cotton and the Mathers. 

In close union with the decay of piety was a laxity of doc- 
trine. The early Puritans had been strong Calvinists, whose 
theology found a vigorous statement in the Westmin- 
ster Confession. John Robinson, indeed, and a few other 
leaders, believed that more truths might yet break forth from 
the word of God, truths of doctrine, not truths of church 
polity, as Dr. Dexter ingeniously interprets his strong 
words. But the Puritans, generally, were content with the 
system of truth unfolded by Calvin and Knox, and the 
divine sovereignty and decrees were the Alpha and Omega of 
their faith. 

The Arminian theology, which had found a cordial wel- 
come in the Church of England, gradually took root in the 
Puritan commonwealth. It was more congenial to preachers 
who knew nothing of the inward wrestlings of Paul and 
Augustine and Luther, or of the need of sovereign grace to 
break the mastery of sin. It was more grateful to citizens 
who had grown weary of the stern restraints of the theocracy 
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and longed for greater freedom in the family and the State. 
Arminianism found its way into the pulpit and the pew, and 
began to arraign the old theology as irrational and unscriptu- 
ral, destructive alike to piety and morals. Calvinism, it was 
said, denied human freedom and made man incapable of 
moral government, or of praise and blame. Ifman cannot turn 
to God, why do the Scriptures command him to turn? If 
he cannot repent and make himself a new heart, of what use 
are the invitations of the Bible? How can adead man be 
required to perform the duties of the living, or one who can- 
not come to Christ be held guilty for neglecting to come? 

In England the defense of Calvinism fell into the hands of 
weak champions, Watts and Doddridge, who abandoned the 
outworks, and almost surrendered the citadel. Edwards, 
mortified at their disgraceful failure, mounted the breach, and, 
changing the tactics from defence to aggression, drove the 
enemy from the field. His great treatises on Original Six 
and the Freedom of the Will are unanswered to the present 
day, and for keen insight and metaphysical acumen and logi- 
cal force, take rank with the masterpieces of theology, with 
the best works of Augustine and Anselm and Calvin. 

But as Calvin differed from Augustine in his view of sin, 
and from Anselm in his theory of the atonement, while 
holding to the same general system of truth, so did Edwards 
differ from the Genevan and Roman theologians in his defi- 
nitions of human freedom and original sin, of the nature of 
virtue, and of the object and methods of the divine govern- 
ment. He called himself a Calvinist. He aimed to defend 
Calvinism against the attack of subtle critics, and to justify 
its doctrines by the best philosophy of the age. His son, 
President Edwards, the younger; his pupils, Bellamy and Hop- 
kins, and a succession of-vigorous thinkers, Emmons, Bur- 
ton, Smalley, Spring, Woods, Taylor, and Beecner, starting 
from his premises, advanced to conclusions at a wider remove 
from the older Calvinism. 

President Edwards felt constrained to liberate the human 
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will from the iron law of necessity, and to prove that faith in 
the divine decrees has no affinity with fatalism. In the early 
ages of the Church, Origen and Chrysostom had magnified 
human freedom in opposition to the inexorable laws of 
Gnosticism. Augustine, also, had emphasized the same 
truth in his attack on Manichzan heresies. But in the heat 
of his discussions with Pelagius, who exalted human nature 
at the expense of divine grace, Augustine abandoned his 
early views and declared that in the fall man lost his freedom 
for holy volitions, and recovered it only in the new birth. 
Luther and Calvin, at the Reformation, adopted a similar 
theory. It was accepted by the Puritan theologians, and the 
Westminster Confession declares that “ by the apostacy man 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accom- 
panying salvation.”” Adam’s will was free, with a power of 
contrary choice. The will is equally free to-day in the 
common concerns of life. But in religious matters it is in 
bondage to evil and cannot choose the good. 

Edwards denied the loss of freedom. He said that “men 
possess now all the liberty which it is possible to imagine, or 
which ever entered into the heart of man to conceive.” But 
his idea of freedom was peculiar. It consisted in spontane- 
ous volition, in the absence of restraint on one’s wishes. If 
one can follow out his own inclinations, he is free. If he is 
constrained to any course of action against his will, freedom 
isimpaired. This definition of freedom is one of the corner- 
stones of New England theology. It marks the distinction 
between natural and moral inability. Edwards and his suc- 
cessors held that men have the natural powers needed to- “ 
keep God’s law and lead a holy life. They have reason to 
discern the right, affections to love it, and will to do it. 
Nothing is wanting but the inclination, and for the inclina- 
tion to evil rather than to good they are responsible and 
guilty. In the dominant will or bent of the soul, directing 
special volitions, lies its character, and this character Edwards 
held to be, depraved, always chosing evil rather than good. 
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This bias of the will constitutes a moral inability, which 
Edwards asserted against the Arminians, as strongly as he 
maintained natural ability against the old Calvinists. New 
England theologians agree in saying that men may become 
Christians if they w7z//. Dr. Taylor and the New Haven 
school carry the freedom a stage farther, making man the 
efficient cause of his voluntary states, and saying men may 
became Christians even if they won’t. Yet, Dr. Taylor and 
the New Haven school hold as strongly as President 
Edwards himself to the moral inability of the race, to the 
certainty of their sinning at the beginning of moral agency, 
and to the absolute need of renewal by the Holy Ghost 
before the first act of piety. 

But, while asserting the absolute freedom of choice by the 
human will, Edwards maintained a philosophical necessity 
which governs intelligent creatures. Men follow the high- 
est motive, and, without trenching on their freedom, God 
can foresee and ordain their actions. Emmons, and to a 
limited extent Hopkins as well, asserted that God is the 
efficient cause of evil as of good, raising up Pharaoh for a 
rebellious life, as he called Moses to a life of holy service. 
Such a view leads by inevitable logic to a kind of moral 
pantheism, and eliminates responsibility and guilt. Dr. Tay- 
lor and the New Haven school deny Edwards’ law of philo- 
sophical necessity, and maintain that perfect freedom may 
co-exist with perfect certainty. 

Closely allied with the doctrine of freedom and responsi- 
bility is the doctrine of original sin, and here the New 
England theologians depart widely in statement from the 
older Calvinists. Calvinism proper taught that the guilt of 
Adam’s sin is imparted to his posterity. In penalty for this 
guilt they are born with a sinful nature, which involves a 
new guilt. Augustine held a similar theory, but he justified 
it by the organic unity of the race. The whole race was iz 
Adam in the garden and sized with him, as Levi was in the 
loins of Abraham, and did homage to Melchizedek. The 
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sin was common, involving a common guilt, and a common 
punishment, in the loss of righteousness, and the perma- 
nence of evil character. Augustine taught no imputation, 
aside from personal sin and desert. The realism of Augus- 
tine, with its central idea of organic unity, prevailed till a 
century after the Reformation, when a new theory of federal 
headship gradually supplanted it. This theory rested on the 
basis of a double covenant made by God with Adam and 
with Christ, the first called the covenant of works; the second, 
the covenant of grace. By the first covenant the character 
and destiny of the race were made dependent on the 
obedience of Adam in abstaining from the forbidden fruit. 
By the second covenant the salvation of the redeemed was 
made certain through the perfect obedience and expiation of 
Christ. Adam fell, and the guilt of his sin was imputed to 
the race, of which he was the federal head. They are ad- 
judged legal sinners through their appointed representative. 
With him they are condemned, and suffer the penalty of a 
depraved nature, in itself sinful, and involving a new ele- 
ment of guilt. 

The history of this theory is a curious one. It does not 
belong to the first age of the Reformation. We find no trace 
of it in Luther and Melancthon or Calvin or Zwingle. It does 
not appear in the Augsburg Symbol or in the Helvetic Con- 
fession of the Reformed Church. It originated with Clop- 
penburgius, a Dutch theologian of no eminence, but 
attracted attention only when taken up by Cocceius, a 
learned scholar of erratic genius, who built his system of 
theology on the covenants. As the monergistic theory of 
grace, which has been the orthodox doctrine of the Church 
for fourteen centuries, was born only ot Augustine’s antag- 
onism to Pelagius; so the doctrine of federal headship, 
with its corollaries of imputed sin and righteousness, the 
crucial test of orthodoxy in the Presbyterian Church, was 
born of Arminian opposition. The Arminians attacked it 
with bitterness. Wit and sarcasm, philosophy and logic, 
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reason and revelation, were all put in requisition to throw 
odium on the new dogma. The Calvinistic party, who had 
not been inclined to favor it, rallied through self-interest in 
its defence. It was gradually adopted into the symbols of 
the Reformed Church, and occupies a prominent place in the 
Westminster Confession. Dr. Gill makes it the key for 
interpreting the Old and New Testaments in his once famous 
commentary, and through Gill it passed into the theological 
faith of English and American Baptists as a cardinal doc- 
trine of the Bible, a very Shibboleth of orthodoxy. Forty 
years ago it was tenaciously held by the leaders of the 
Philadelphia Association, and New England emigrants were 
suspected of heresy if they ventured to question whether 
federal headship were taught in the New Testament. 

But, while the old doctrine of hereditary guilt through an 
organic unity with Adam was modified by the representative 
theory, the organic unity was still maintained by the leading 
Calvinistic divines. The imputation of another’s sin to the 
race was justified on the ground that the race had a real par- 
ticipation in the sin. John Owen, the first theologian among 
the Nonconformists, says: “Original sin is an inherent sin, 
and pollution of nature, having a proper guilt of its own, mak- 
ing us responsible to the wrath of God, and not a mere impu- 
tation of another’s fault to us, his posterity.” He brings the 
two together: “The grounds of.the imputation to us are: 
(1) As we were then in him, and parts of him; (2) As he sus- 
tains the place of our whole nature in the covenant God made 
with him; both which even according to the exigencies of 
God’s justice require that his transgression be accounted 
ours.” He denies distinctly that guilt comes only through 
imputation. ‘There is none damned but for his own sin. 
When divines affirm that by Adam’s sin we are guilty of 
damnation they do not mean that any are actually damned 
for this particular fact, but that by his sin, and by our sin- 
ning in him, by God’s most just ordination, we have con- 
tracted that exceeding pravity and sinfulness of nature 
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which deserveth the curse of God and eternal damnation.” 
Even in the Westminster Confession the union of the organic 
and federal theories appears. ‘“ They (Adamand Eve) beingthe 
root of all mankind, the guilt of Adam’s sin was imputed, 
and the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to 
all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary gen- 
eration.” Again, “Their posterity, being in their loins, as 
branches in the root, and comprehended in the same cove- 
nant with them, became not only liable to eternal death, but 
lost all ability of will to please God.” The federal headship 
of Adam, in its pure, simple form, involves, by a legal cove- 
nant, the whole human race in the guilt of Adam, though they 
have no personal share in his sin. This form belongs, in the 
history of doctrine, exclusively to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and chiefly to Presbyterian divines in Scot- 
land and England and America. An exception ought to 
be made, perhaps, in favor of the supra-lapsarian theologians 
of an earlier day, but the number of them is too limited 
to require any special notice. The Princeton orthodoxy, 
which pronounced a stern judgment on New England hetero- 
doxy, was unknown in the Church for seventeen centuries. 

The carly Puritans brought with them to this country the 
double view of original sin which was prevalent in England, 
and had found expression in the creed of the Westminster 
Assembly. But the idea of a covenant with the race through 
Adam, and of the imputation of his sin, gradually became 
dominant. The Mathers were great admirers of Boston’s 
Four-fold State and the Marrow of Divinity, and Boston 
uniformly teaches that the destiny of the race is decided by 
the covenants with Adam and with Christ. 

President Edwards led the way to a radical change of 
opinion. He returned to the Augustinian theory of original 
sin, and ascribed the guilt of the race to their personal share 
in Adam’s sin. They were an organic whole in Adam. His 
act was their act, and his guilt belonged also to them. “His 
sin is theirs,” Edwards says, “not merely because God 
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imputed it to them; it is truly and properly theirs, and on 
that ground God imputes it.” Inherent depravity is merely 
“the extended pollution” of the first sin, not a penalty for 
the sin of Adam but for the sin of the race in him. Edwards 
did not believe in involuntary sin, any more than in the legal 
imputation of Adam’s sin. All sin is voluntary and personal. 
It lies not in the nature inherited, but in acts of the will. It 
cannot be transferred from another, but must be committed 
by the individual. 

Hopkins accepted Edwards’s principle that sin is voluntary, 
the result of personal choice, and enforced it with a stern 
logic which left no trace of the old docrine of original sin. 
The organic unity of the race, by which Adam’s posterity 
were said to act in him, and to incur responsibility for his 
sin, seemed to Hopkins a philosophical fiction, a will-o’-the- 
wisp to lead astray earnest thinkers. He denies that Adam’s 
sin was imputed to his posterity, either because they sinned 
in him, or because he was their federal head. They are held 
to be sinners only because of their own act. God designed 
such a connection of the race that, if Adam sinned, all his 
posterity should sin. By this divine constitution the sin and 
ruin of the race is infallibly connected with the first sin of 
their head. But he says, “If the sinfulness of all the pos- 
terity of Adam was certainly connected with his sinning, this 
does not make them sinners Jdefore they are actually sinners; 
and when they actually become sinners they themselves are 
the sinners; it is their own sin, and they are as blameable 
and guilty as if Adam had never sinned, and each one were 
the first sinner that had ever existed.” Hopkins allowed no 
real distinction between original and actual sin. We.inherit 
a depravity which is sure to issue in sin; but there is, 
strictly speaking, no sin but actual sin. ‘‘ Original sin,” he 
says, “is that total moral depravity in the hearts of all the 
children of men in consequence of Adam’s apostacy which 
consists in exercise or act, as really as any sin can do.” 
Emmons went beyond Hopkins in denying original sin, 
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whether as sin, or as depravity, and in making the certainty 
of sin depend on a divine decree, and on the divine efficiency 
in executing that decree. He says, ‘The constitutional con- 
nection between Adam and his posterity neither made his 
sin their sin, nor his guilt their guilt, nor exposed them to the 
least degree of punishment on his account.” ‘Adam did 
not make men sinners by conveying to them a morally cor- 
rupt nature, since there is no morally corrupt nature distinct 
from free, voluntary exercises. Adam had no such nature, 
and, therefore, could convey no such nature to his posterity.” 
His view was that God appointed Adam to be the public 
head of his posterity, and determined, in case of his dis- 
obedience, that they should begin to sin before they should 
begin to be holy. This determination God has executed by 
directly operating on the hearts of children when they first 
become moral agents. The native depravity of men comes 
in this way, in consequence of Adam’s first sin. “Such a 
bold statement is revolting to the moral sense, for it makes. 
God the efficient author of all sin, after the fall of Adam. 
But while the statement involves a kind of moral pantheism, 
and seems to destroy the basis of moral responsibility, it is 
only fair to remember that Dr. Emmons’s philosophy al- 
lowed the divine sovereignty to work through the human 
will without trenching on human freedom. To common 
minds Dr. Emmons’s theory is ten-fold worse than the old 
Calvinism. It is easier to believe that the race sinned in 
Adam by a mysterious law of organic unity, and that uni- 
versal depravity is the penal consequence of a universal sin; 
or, even that, by a divine covenant, the race is accounted 
legally responsible for the sin of their federal head, than to 
hold that God directly operates on men, constraining them 
to sin in accordance with his decree, and then condemning 
them as guilty. 

Only a small wing of the Hopkinsian party accepted 
Emmons’s theory. This theory combiries two kindred ele- 
ments, that sin is a result of the divine efficiency working in 
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the human soul; and that the will is wholiy independent in 
its volitions, influenced neither by natural disposition nor ac- 
quired character. These volitions he called “exercises,” 
and his theory was nicknamed “the exercise scheme.” The 
jarger wing of the party, led by Burton and Smalley and 
Woods, held to what was called “the taste scheme,” that the 
choices of the will are always governed by motives, and that 
the motives derive their force from the ‘‘tastes” of the soul, 
or, in other words, the affections of the heart. 

The views of New England theologians on regeneration were 
necessarily modified by their views of sin. As they held that 
sin consists in sinning, and notin a nature inclined to sin; con- 
sistency forced them to hold that holiness consists in holy acts, 
and not in a disposition from which the acts proceed. They 
defined virtue to be benevolence, or a love of being in gen- 
eral, in distinction from love of self. The change wrought 
in the new-born soul found its natural expression in love of 
God and of holy beings. This change could be wrought, 
they all believed, only by the Holy Ghost. His power is 
essential to change the will and overcome the moral inability 
universal in the race. They held, indeed, that the soul pos- 
sesses all natural ability to change its preferences, and lead a 
holy life, but it will never change till renewed by divine 
grace. They denied utterly any divine agency in inducing 
human sin, and held that man is wliolly free in his choice of 
evil, and therefore guilty. They accepted the fact of orig- 
inal sin as universal in the history of the race, and explained 
it by a divine constitution which connected the race with 
Adam by hereditary law, so that a fallen head bequeathed a 
depraved nature to his posterity. Even Dr. Taylor, who 
went much farther than his predecessors in repudiating the 
older Calvinism, and in theological odium was called an 
Arminian and Pelagian by the Princeton divines, taught “in 
consequence of Adam’s sin all his posterity begin existence 
with a disordered and corrupted nature and prone to sin, and 
which in connection with the circumstances in which they 
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are placed, renders it certain that they will sin as soon as 
they are capable of moral agency.” 

This change, they thought, is wrought directly by 
the Holy Spirit, not through the medium of the truth; and 
when the soul acts after conversion, it responds to motives 
born of the truth. Those who, like Emmons, denied any 
connection between character and the excrcises of the will, 
taught that regeneration works no change in the moral af- 
fections, but operates on the will alone. A direct exertion 
of the divine power produces holy exercises, and the con- 
stant operation of this power is needed to maintain a holy 
life. But the great majority admitted that a permanent 
change is wrought in the dispositions of the soul, only in- 
sisting that holiness inhered in the voluntary choice and not 
in the state preceding it. If one dies before the new affec- 
tions have taken form in acts, he is destitute of holiness and a 
subject of divine wrath. 

The essential principles of the New England theology did 
not involve any change in the doctrine of the atonement as 
commonly received. Neither its views of virtue, of sin, or 
of freedom were at variance with the vicarious theory of 
Anselm and Aquinas, of Luther and Calvin. Nor did the 
first generation of theologians, the elder Edwards, Bellamy 
and Hopkins, attempt any change. They were content to 
accept the substance of truth and the forms of statement 
which had been current for many generations. But their 
successors, trained to habits of independent thought and 
original investigation and supreme loyalty to the word of God, 
instinctively adopted new forms of statement and new methods. 
of defence. They accepted without demur the vicarious ele- 
ment in the work of Christ, but confined it whoily to his 
passion, His obedience to the law, on which the reformers. 
laid so great stress, they held to be no part of the atonement 
but only pre-requisite to his suffering. In the words of the 
younger Edwards: ‘The atonement of Christ not only did 
not consist essentially in his active obedience, but his active 
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obedience was no part of his atonement properly so-called, 
nor essential to it.” It is possible that their rejection of the 
old form of the dogma of the imputation of Adam’s sin, may 
have had an unconscious influence in severing the active obedi- 
ence of Christ from his atoning work. Ifthe sin of Adam could 
not be imputed, neither could the righteousness of Christ. 
Sin and holiness were both personaland incapable of transfer. 

But their chief discussion on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment related to its design and effects, and these were con- 
ducted, not by the early leaders, Edwards and Bellamy and 
Hopkins and West, but by their successors, the younger 
Edwards and Smalley and Dwight and Emmons. One im- 
portant distinction on which: they insisted was that the 
atonement satisfied the public justice of God, but not his 
distributive justice. The advocates of a limited atonement, 
designed only for the elect, were accustomed to state their 
doctrine in a syllogistic form which seemed unanswerable. 
“‘ Christ died, either for all of the sins of all men, or for some 
of the sins of all men, or for all the sins of some men. If 
he died for all the sins of all men, the whole race will be 
saved; which contradicts the Scriptures. If he died for 
some of the sins of all men, no one can be saved; even the 
elect perish; if he died for all the sins of some men, the 
expiation for the elect is complete, and nothing can hinder 
their salvation.” The New England theologians denied the 
premises of the syllogism. Christ died, they said, neither 
for all sins, nor for some sins, in the sense assumed. He did 
not pay the debt of suffering due from sinners, nor bear the 
exact penalty they deserved. If he suffered the exact pen- 
alty the claims of justice would be fully satisfied, and sinners 
could claim pardon instead of accepting it as an act of grace. 
The distributive justice which allots punishment to personal 
sin was not satisfied by the atonement. But the public or 
general justice, which supports the moral government of the 
universe, and maintains its holiness, was perfectly satisfied. 
A. way was opened for the salvation of all, on repentance; 
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for a sincere invitation to all, to accept pardon; and for the 
certain salvation of the elect. 

President Edwards’s idea of virtue, which underlies the New 
England theology, was of great service in working out the 
theory ofatonement. Virtue, he taught, is benevolence, a love 
for being, a love for the good of the universe, in preference 
to one’s own interests. Sinis selfishness, a preference of per- 
sonal interests to the general good. It is easy to see how, 
by Hopkins’s rigid logic, the theory took on its extremest 
form, that a sinner must be willing to be damned before he 
can be saved. He meant, simply, that no sinner can pass 
from selfishness to benevolence, till he deliberately surrenders 
the love of his personal interests to a love of the general good, 
and, if the general good require his condemnation, he must 
assent to it, as a patriot is willing to die for the good of his 
country. When it was objected to this idea of virtue that 
God must be supremely selfish in seeking his own glory, 
Edwards had a double answer, that God is not selfish in pre- 
ferring himself to the universe, for the amount of being in 
him exceeds that in the whole universe besides, and he is 
bound, therefore, to love himself supremely. But this an- 
swer failed to satisfy the moral sense, and Edwards reasoned 
farther that the glory of God and the good of the universe are 
identical ; therefore God’s love for the universe requires him 
to display his moral perfections in the highest form for the 
happiness and progress of his creatures. 

This idea of holiness as identical with benevolence laid a 
solid foundation for the atonement. It enabled God to sus- 
pend, or set aside, the claims of distributive justice, if be- 
nevolence could, by such a measure, attain its ends more 
completely. The ultimate end of law is the good of the uni- 
verse; the immediate end of penalty is the vindication of 


justice and of the sacredness of moral government. The. 


‘suffering and death of Christ are held by the 
New England theologians to vindicate justice and 
to maintain the dignity of God’s moral govern- 
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ment more effectively than the death of the sinner. The re- 
sults of his death in the salvation of men promote the highest 
good of the universe. It is no dishonor, therefore, to God’s 
government, and no confession of mutability in his character 
to accept the atonement by Christ asa substitute for the 
threatened penalty. The ultimate end of law is better secured 
in a higher good of the universe. The mediate ends of law 
in maintaining love and obedience and right character are 
better enforced. This substitute for the penalty commends 
itself, they said, to all intelligent beings, as a proof of divine 
wisdom, no less than of eternal love. 

It will be seen, at a glance, how widely this theory of the 
atonement differs from previous theories. Some of the early 
fathers saw in the atonement a satisfaction rendered to Satan, 
and a redemption of men, as debtors, from his power. An- 
selm lifted it from this abasement, and, with a singular grand- 
eur of thought and language, unfolded its design as a satis- 
faction to the internal nature of God, by a restitution of his 
lost honor. The sufferings of Christ were different in nature 
from the penalty denounced, but a full equivalent in value. 
Thomas Aquinas modified this theory by investing the suf- 
ferings of Christ with an infinite value, far exceeding. an 
equivalent. Duns Scotus ascribed to them an inferior value, 
less than an equivalent, but accepted as sufficient by divine 
grace. Some of the reformers ascribed to Christ sufferings 
identical with those of the lost, both in nature and degree, 
even to the enduring of the wrath of God. Most of the re- 
formers, while holding essentially the views of Anselm, de- 
fined the atonement to be a satisfaction to the law of God, as 
an expression of sovereignty, rather than to the law as a 
transcript of the divine nature. They made also his active 
obedience an essential part of the vicarious work, meeting the 
claim of the law for holiness as his passion met the claim 
for penalty. Grotius separated the idea of law from the in- 
ternal nature of God, and made it an arbitrary enactment, a 
mere expression of his will, which may be suspended or ab- 
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rogated at his pleasure. This resolved the atonement into a 
governmental scheme, having no necessity in the nature of 
things, or in the divine character. 

The New England theory combines the merits of the other 
theories, and avoids many of their defects. It is zovernment- 
al like Grotiys’s, but has its roots in the being and character 
of God. It isa full equivalent to God’s honor, with Anselm, 
and more than an equivalent with Aquinas; an equivalent 
not to his sovereign justice but to his sovereign benevolence, 
because it enables him to confer greater good upon the uni- 
verse. And it is a satisfaction to law, as with Luther and 
Calvin, because it seems in a higher degree the love of God 
and of holiness which the law demands. 

As an essential part of the design of the atonement, in 
satisfying the benevolence of God, the New England theolo- 
gians held that it was adequate for all men. They proclaimed 
a salvation for the race—a satisfaction rendered to public 
justice, which makes pardon possible for all—which invests 
with sincerity and tenderness the invitations of the gospel 
for all to come and receive pardon. The atonement removed 
every obstacle to salvation on the divine side, whether from 
justice rooted in God’s nature, or from jpstice as expressed in 
law. and penalty. The only obstacle remaining lay in the 
sinner’s obdurate will, which refused the invitations of grace 
and despised the offers of pardon. This obduracy of will in 
rejecting Christ, in their theology, constitutes the highest 
guilt of the sinner, which seals his doom. 

But a grander end of the atonement in satisfying the divine 
benevolence was its- efficacy in saving the redeemed. 
It not only opened the way for all; it secured the entrance of 
the elect. All might be saved. God longed for all to be- 
saved; but his benevolence found joy in the certain salvation: 
of his chosen. How, or why, the agencies common to all: 
were effective only to the few; how, or why, the Spirit, re-. 
sisted by the many, led the few into a divine life, they didi 
not attempt to decide. They left it as one of the mysteries 
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in the elective grace of God, perhaps insoluble by finite 
minds, but a mystery that involves no stain on the character 
of him who doeth all things well. 

This paper would be incomplete if it did not allude to the 
doctrine of decrees, which occupied so prominent a place in 
New England theology; but the limitations of a Quarterly 
admonish that our words must be few. Many philosphical 
historians assign to the doctrine of predestination the central 
place in the Calvinistic creed, and make the prominence of 
this doctrine the line of division between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. The New England theologians were 
Calvinists of the largest mould. They pushed indeed the 
divine benevolence to the front, as the attribute in whose 
service all other attributes are enlisted, but they did not 
modify, by a hair’s breadth, the doctrine of decrees, nor limit 
the scope of predestination, in shaping the history of the 
universe. Hopkins and Edwards incurred odium by their 
boldness in including the existence of sin among the divine 
decrees. Supra-lapsarians, before them, had not hesitated to 
include the fall among the divine purposes before the creation, 
and to make it the pivotal decree on which the whole econ- 
omy of grace turned. But the majority of Calvinists were 
content to start from the fall in unfolding the purposes of 
grace to rescue a guilty and lost world. Hopkins and Emmons 
despised the weakness which evaded inquiring into un- 
welcome truths, or the cowardice which evaded logical results 
from accepted truths. They were, in a sense, Christian pan- 
theists, ‘‘ God-intoxicated men,” like Spinoza. God, in the 
grandeur of his being, and the efficiency of his power, filled 
the sphere of their vision. ‘Of him, and through him, and 
to him were all things.” The universe sprang from him, 
and rested in him. © Its forms of being, its infinite variety of 
forces, its changeful history, from the morn of creation through 
the eternal ages, all entered into his plan, and derived power 
from his exhaustless energy. Sin had its place in the pre- 
destined order. Its workings and results were no unknown 
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factors in the world’s history; they were appointed, controlled 
and over-ruled by divine wisdom and grace. As the benev- 
olence of God plans the wisest scheme of creation, and the 
wisdom of God ordains the various agencies for developing 
the scheme, it is irrational to doubt that sin is a necessary 
factor to the highest good of the universe, and its existence is 
included among the divine decrees. Dr. Hopkins says, “It 
is abundantly evident and demonstrably certain, from reason 
assisted by revelation, that all the sin and suffering which have 
taken place, or ever will, are necessary for the greatest 
good of the universe, and to answer the wisest and best ends, 
and therefore must be included in the best and most wise and 
perfect plan.” Emmons delights in similar, and even in 
stronger language. 

We may honor their courage in dealing with a difficult 
problem, but the moral sense of men shudders at their con- 
clusions, and distrusts their logic. Sin is unnatural. and 
abnormal, and cannot be reduced under the domain of known 
law. The Bible nowhere intimates that sin, in its whole 
history, accomplishes good results. It only teaches that God 
controls sin within certain limits, and overrules it for good 
in the experience of the redeemed. We may be safe in say- 
ing, with Dr. Taylor and the New Haven school, that God | 
may be unable to prevent sin in system of moral agency ; 
or we may be safe in saying that the present system of the 
universe, in which moral agency is supreme and, freedom unim- 
paired, though sin enter as aninevitable factor, is far better than 
a system in which the interposition of divine forces excludes 
sin by limiting moral choice and maiming human freedom. 
But the presumption of New England leaders in pushing in- 
quiries into realms beyond the reach of human reason, and in 
accepting conclusions odious to common sense, may be ex- 
cused when one remembers that Augustine at an early day 
set the example, and reached worse results. He boldly at- 
tempted a solution of the problem of sin in a universe created 
by infinite wisdom and love, by denying the reality of evil. 
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It appears evil to finite view, he said, and in the light of re- 
lations known to man, but to the divine mind, comprehending 
the broader relations of the universe in all its parts, it ceases 
to be evil and becomes good. The New England theologians. 
never doubted the reality of evil or the guilt of human sin ;. 
but they magnified the divine grace which held it in check 
within appointed limits, and wrought out through it a higher 
holiness and glory to the redeemed. 

Our sketch gives an inadequate view of the aims of the 
leaders of New England theology and of the results of their 
labors. They perfected no system, and it is probable that 
their statements of doctrine may be supplanted by the pro- 
founder thinking and clearer insight of new leaders. But we 
must honor their faith in the word of God and in its absolute 
harmony with the human reason. We must honor their 
attempt to demonstrate the most subtle truths of revelation, 
and commend them to the acceptance of thoughtful men. 
We must accord high praise to their educational power over 
the New England mind, training it to severe thinking, to 
rigorous logic, and to bold grappling with abstrusest truth. 
We must acknowledge that their teaching has infused new 
life into evangelical churches, for the revivals of the last cen- 
tury were born of their methods of presenting truth, and the 


philanthropies of this age are the fruit of their teaching. 
Nor can we fail to recognize the great service they have 


rendered to the theology and spiritual life of our own denom- 
ination. Under the teaching of Gill and Booth, the high 
Calvinism of Baptists in England and in this country bordered 
closely on Antinomianism. Ministers and churches rested with 
a sluggish faith on the divine purpose to save men, and on the 
divine sovereignty to make the truth effectual. They were 
reluctant to anticipate the divine time, or to interfere with 
the divine agency by mingling clay with the iron. They 
waited patiently for God to do the work, and distrusted the 
efficacy of any human forces, George Fox, in his preach- 
ings toursthrough England, found it difficult to enlist Baptist 
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churches in personal efforts to save men, and he attracted 
many of their earnest workers into the Quaker fold. Wesley 
and Whitefield reported a similar sluggishness in the next 
century. In the Southern and Western States of our Union 


‘sixty years ago, Campbellism, by its intense personal activ- 


ities, drew off thousands of members from Baptist churches, 
who were weary of the lethargy created and nurtured by 
an Antinomian faith. The writings of Edwards and Hopkins 
were widely read in England; they fell into the hands of 
young Andrew Fuller, and woke his admiration by their 
original and profound thought, and their absolute reverence 
for the word of God. His theology was moulded by New 
England teachers, and the theology of Fuller gradually sup- 
planted the theology of Gill in Baptist churches on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It gave a new life to the churches, enriched 
their spiritual experience, and stirred a generous enthusiasm 
in missionary labors. The marvelous growth of Baptist 
principles in the last seventy years is due to the inspiring 
power of Andrew Fuller’s theology, and his theology was 
born of the study of Jonathan Edwards and the Bible. 
HEMAN LINCOLN. 
Newton Theological Institution. 
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II. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF DR. AUGUSTUS 
THOLUCK. 


THE first volume of Professor Witte’s life of Dr. Augus- 
tus Tholuck, the well-known theological professor at Halle, 
Germany, has just appeared. I have read it with very deep 
interest. No other theologian of this century has had such a 
noteworthy career. Born in Breslau, March 30, 1799, the 
son of a goldsmith; withdrawn from school at the age of 
twelve in order that he might learn his father’s trade; soon 
sent back to his books as unfit for a goldsmith; from his four- 
teenth to his sixteenth year keeping a diary in sixteen different 
languages ; at seventeen a student in the University at Bres- 
lau; at eighteen a student in the University at Berlin, where 
he came under the influence of Neander and the pious Baron 
von Kottwitz; at twenty a lecturer in the University; at 
twenty-three a Doctor of Philosophy; at twenty-four a pro- 
fessor ; at twenty-seven a Doctor of Theology and professor 
at Halle, where he spent a long and useful life, re-establishing 
the old faith and exerting an influence that made him the 
spiritual father of thousands in Germany and other lands; a 
voluminous author, and a preacher of rare pulpit powers ;— 
Dr. Tholuck lived a life that was worth living, and his mem- 
ory is truly blessed. 

I do not, however, purpose to review that life; I wish 
simply to place on record some reminiscences of the good 
man which belong to my student life at Halle in 1868-69, 
while I was an’ inmate of Dr. Tholuck’s family, and which 
the reading of the life by Professor Witte has vividly 
recalled. 
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It was a kindly letter of introduction with which I was 
favored by the late Dr. H. B. Hackett, along and loving 
friend of the great German scholar, which doubtless secured 
for me an entrance into Dr. Tholuck’s family circle. Dr. 
Tholuck was at that time in the seventieth year of his age, 
and in appearance very unlike the picture of Tholuck at 
twenty-five, which faces the title-page of the biography. He 
was small in stature, somewhat bent, with wrinkled face, 
eyes dim, and not in the least the mz/es Christi of my imag- 
ination. But his mind was still clear and strong; and his was 
still the warm, loving heart which for almost half a century 
had beat in the breast of the “student professor,” and made 
him the beloved apostle of our evangelical faith to so many 
Hallensians, and among them not a few of our own country- 
men. 

Dr. Tholuck’s house was in Mittel-strasse, a short, narrow 
street not far from the University. It was a plain two-story 
house, or, more properly, there were two houses in one, to 
which additions had evidently been made from time to time, 
according to the wants of the owner. There can be no men- 
tion of the beautiful home-life with which I there became 
familiar without a reference first of all to the Frau Rathin, 
Dr. Tholuck’s estimable wife. She was a daughter of the 
Baron Julius von Gemmingen, and there is before me as I 
write a memorial of him published after his death, made up 
for the most part of extracts from his diary. In 1823, with 
the greater part of his family, he renounced the Roman 
Catholic faith, in which he had been reared, and became a 
member of the Lutheran Church. The memorial records his 
unwearied and successful endeavor to build near his home a 
house for Protestant worship, and shows that he was a man 
of deep piety, with soul wholly intent on advancing the king- 
dom of his Lord. The daughter Dr. Tholuck met for the 
first time when he was thirty-nine years of age, his first wife 
having died many years before, and shortly after their mar- 
riage. The result of that meeting, at a place of summer 
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resort in southern Germany—Mrs. Tholuck was then twenty 
years of age—was a union of hearts for which many besides 
the parties themselves have had occasion to be thankful to 
God. ‘Remember me to Mrs. Tholuck,” wrote Dr. Hack- 
ett to me in one of his letters, and he added, “ by whom also 
I love to be remembered,” words which were but a just 
recognition of rare womanly grace and the sweetest piety. 

There were no children as the fruit of this marriage, and 
the only other members of the family, during my stay in 
Halle, were a nephew of Dr. Tholuck, Paul Klinke, a theo- 
logical student in the University, and Dr. Tholuck’s amanu- 
ensis, William Herrman, also a theological student, a young 
man of great talent, and at present a professor of rapidly 
growing reputation in the University at Marburg. 

The simplicity of the arrangements in this German home 
was one of its chief characteristics. No attention was paid to 
the mere luxuries of life. It had already been determined by 
the aged professor and his wife that their home and prop- 
erty should be placed in trust for the benefit of needy theo- 
logical students at the University, especially those from Sile- 
sia, for their benefit in all time to come. “We are living 
very simply,” said Mrs. Tholuck to me one day, “in order 
that we may leave more.” But there was no lack of genuine 
hospitality, though on account pf Dr. Tholuck’s delicate 
health there was less company than in earlier years. Never 
was Dr. Tholuck happier than when he had around him at 
his table a goodly number of students as eager as he for a sharp 
intellectual encounter. Ononeof these occasions, after the cloth 
had been removed, he proposed, I remember, this question for 
consideration : ‘“‘Why has God created so many millions of 
miserable Chinese, and so few hundred thousands of good, 
loyal Prussians?” Each student was asked to give an answer, 
and, as may well be imagined, the original question was very 
soon lost to sight as great problems in philosophy and religion, 
one after another, were suggested and considered, the discus- 
sion occupying the remainder of the evening. 
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One event of each week I recall with lingering delight. 
Every Saturday while we were at dinner, the large choir of 
boys from the Orphan House sang in the street, under the 
windows of the dining-room, some of the grand old German 
chorals. The first Saturday I was there this singing was a 
sudden surprise to me. It was a magnificent outburst of 
song, as if a choir of angels had winged their way earthward, 
and their sweet, full notes were falling upon our ears. Mrs. 
Tholuck rose, went to the window, threw open the casement, 
and bowed to the boys in the street below, while Dr. Tho- 
luck, as the music ceased, turned to me, and in his quiet 
way, with solemn face, remarked, ‘The boys in Germany are 
more pious than the boys in America; they sing psalm tunes 
in the street on Saturday.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Tholuck’s advanced age, his lectures 
were more largely attended, I found, than those of most of, if 
not of all, the other professors in the Theological Department 
of the University. Especially was this true of the attendance 
upon his lectures on the “ Epistle to the Romans,” a favorite 
course throughout his professorial career. Familiar as he was 
with the Epistle, he did not rely upon earlier preparations, 
nor did he use earlier notes, but each morning, before the 
lecture hour arrived, he went over the passages of Scripture 
whose meaning he designed to unfold, and dictated to his 
amanuensis the lecture for the day. In’ the lecture-room, 
however, he rarely referred to his manuscript, his retentive 
memory holding firmly the contents, if not the exact form of 
the written lecture. His plan was to give first an outline of 
the course of thought, then the exegesis of the several verses, 
and then a paraphrase of the chapter. I infer that this was‘ 
always his custom in teaching this Epistle. Among his ear- 
liest printed works is a paraphrase of the “ Epistle to the 
Romans,” which Dr. Hackett remembered with so high an 
appreciation that he was very desirous that Dr. Tholuck, in 
his later years, should embody in another paraphrase the re- 
‘sults of his riper studies. 
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During the lecture Dr. Tholuck’s Greek Testament lay open 
upon the desk before him, and, as he was very near-sighted, 
he was obliged, in turning to it, to bend over until his face 
almost touched the printed page. Having found the word or 
words he was in search of, he would raise his head occasion- 
ally, after having taken a large pinch of snuff, and then unfold 
his thought, speaking fast or slow, according to the impor- 
tance of the remark. At times he would speak so slowly that 
he might almost be said to dictate. Sometimes he would in- 
troduce an anecdote, or an illustration, or an apt quotation, 
especially when his mind was stirred by some profound prac- 
tical thought in the passage under discussion, so that always 
the hour to an earnest student was one of great interest. It 
it true that Tholuck’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, with which, as Baur says, a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the interpretation of this Epistle begins, is so loaded 
with learning that it is not a little dry. Oneday Dr. Tho- 
luck remarked to me that, after reading in Meyer’s Commen- 
tary on Romans that morning, he had said to himself, “Has 
this man no heart?” It has often seemed to me that we 
might ask the same question after reading Tholuck’s “ Ro- 
mans.” But it was otherwise in Tholuck’s lectures. In these he 
brought before us not only the dry details of exegesis, but 
especially the thoughts of the apostle as they came from a 
heart all aglow with earnest evangelical piety. 

But Dr. Tholuck was more than an instructor. He early 
adopted the motto of Count Zinzendorf, “I have but one 
passion, and that is He, and He alone.” In other words, it was. 
his great aim, and had been in all his busy life, by personal 
effort to lead to Christ the young men who came within the 
circle of his influence ; and great was the joy he had in seeing 
young men return from their wanderings, and place them- 
selves at the feet of the Redeemer. 

An especially favorable opportunity for personal influence 
of this kind Dr. Tholuck found in the daily walk which, on 
account of his delicate health, he was accustomed to take 
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each day from eleven to one o’clock. On these walks he 
generally had-with him two students, summoned by his faith- _ 
ful man-servant, Karl. If the weather was fine, the trio, with 
the Doctor in the center, would wend their way into the 
suburbs of Halle, especially by the road that leads to 
Wittekind, or by that which follows the course of the Saaleto 
Giebichenstein. If the day was rainy, the walk was in the 
covered way, along the garden wall, where also he was ac- 
customed to take his shorter afternoon walk. In this garden 
walk Dr. Tholuck one day administered a rebuke to a Ger- 
man student which I shall never forget. Aftera few general 
remarks, as the walk began, Dr. Tholuck asked the young 
man what he had been doing that morning. In reply, he 
said he had heard a lecture from ten to eleven. ‘What were 
you doing before ten?” asked the Doctor. The young man 
hesitated, and then confessed that he had done nothing. 
“Well, sir,” added Dr. Tholuck coldly, “if this is all you 
have done to-day, I will not now take any more of your valu- 
able time. Good day, sir.” The student withdrew covered 
with shame, and we resumed our walk. I afterwards learned. 
from the amanuensis that the young man was spending his 
time in anything but study, and that Dr. Tholuck had vainly 
endeavored, by kindlier methods, tolead him to adopt a better 
course of life; and it was his thought that by a severe rebuke, 
and thus startling the young man out of his indifference, he 
might prepare the way for that reformation in character and 
conduct which it was in Dr. Tholuck’s heart to secure. Cer- 
tainly, he was not given to harshness in his intercourse with 
wayward young men. It was more frequently with tears. 
and tender entreaty that he “allured to brighter worlds, 
and led the way;” and great was his success. Scores of 
young men were won to a noble life by his earnest, devout, 
persuasive words; so that at last he could say, “Among 
the happiest fruits of my labors must I count this, that. 
even among the lowly, the neglected, the despised, among 
the frivolous and worldly, by faithful seeking and following, 
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some have been won who will finally praise Him whom 
we praise.” 

And it was thus in his intercourse with all. He sought 
to be faithful to the young men around him. In these walks 
the conversation was inspiring, and the young men who were 
honored with Dr. Tholuck’s companionship in them found 
the words of Wagner in Goethe’s Faust true: “To walk 
with you, Herr Doctor, is both honor and gain. Such inter- 
course with a mind so richly endowed and so highly culti- 
vated could not but be both inspiring and ennobling.” 

Dr. Tholuck received the appointment of assistant univer- 
sity preacher when he came to Halle in 1826. His audiences 
were so much larger than those of Professor Marks, with whom 
he was associated in conducting the academic service, that 
the latter soon resigned. This hold upon the hearers at this 
service Dr. Tholuck retained as long as he continued to 
preach. When I was at Halle Dr. Tholuck still occupied the 
university pulpit, alternating with Professor Beyshclag, and 
he still attracted the largest audiences of any preacher in 
Halle. Not only the students belonging to the University, 
but all classes of people in the city heard him gladly. ‘“ When 
Professor Beyschlag preaches,” said a colonel in the Rus- 
sian army to me one day, “T am interested; but when I 
hear Dr. Tholuck I am edified.?’ 

The first sermon by Dr. Tholuck to which I listened was 
on the Sunday known in Germany as the Reformation Festi- 
val. A large number of the students were present (it was the 
first Sunday in the academic year), occupying for the most 
part the benches which had been placed in the space around 
the pulpit, while the rest of the large church was crowded 
with men and women assembled from all parts of the city. 
The services opened with the singing, by the congregation, 
of a verse of a hymn commencing, “Arm us with power 
from the Lord,” during which Dr. Tholuck, in his preaching 
robes, entered the church from an ante-room, and took his 
place at the reading-desk before the pulpit. He then read a 
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short prayer, after which a choir of students in the organ- 
loft at one end of the church sang, without accompaniment, 
the words, “‘ Jesus my Redeemer, come to the aid of thy 
servant's flock, Thou who hast purchased all with Thine own. 
precious blood.” As the last notes of the anthem, most im- 
pressively rendered, died away among the distant arches, 
Dr. Tholuck said: ‘‘ The Lord be with you,” and the con- 
gregation replied, singing, “‘ And with thy spirit.” Dr. Tho- 
luck added, ‘‘ Glory be to God in the highest,” and the choir 
responded, “ Peace on earth, and good will tomen. Amen.” 
After another short prayer, to which the congregation re- 
sponded “Amen,” the choir of students sang the anthem, 
‘Blessed be God in the highest, together with his only be- 
gotten Son, who has made satisfaction for us all. Hallelu- 
jah.” Then, to Dr. Tholuck’s “Lift up your hearts,” the 
congregation, singing, replied, “We have lifted our hearts 
to the Lord.” The reading of the so-called Apostle’s Creed 
followed ; and I shall never forget the scene as Dr. Tholuck, 
raising himself to his full height, said, ““ And now, with the 
entire Christian Church, let us declare our faith, ‘I believe 
in God,’” etc., Dr. Tholuck reciting the words alone, and 
the congregation responding “Amen.” A _ short anthem 
followed, and then a hymn, in the singing of which all 
joined. 

At the close of the hymn Dr. Tholuck, who during the 
singing had retired to the ante-room, returned, ascended to 
the pulpit, and announced as his text 2 Cor., 4, 5, the whole 
congregation standing while the passage was read. He com- 
menced his sermon, which (as always with preachers in Ger- 
many) was delivered without notes, with an allusion to the 
dedication of the Luther Memorial at Worms in the preced- 
ing summer, to the anniversary of the nailing of the theses 
to the door of the old church in Wittenberg, which occurred. 
a few days before, and to the-celebration of Luther’s birth-. 
day, which would occur during the following week. It-is 
well, he said, that these festival days are-still remembered by 
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the German people. Then he spoke of Luther, of his great 
gifts, intellectual and spiritual. But it is not on account of 
‘these, he said, that we honor him. It is rather because of 
his faithful services as a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. In closing, directing his words especially to the stu- 
dents on the benches below, he asked, bending over the pul- 
pit, “ And now, if Luther were here to-day, what would he 
say to you young men?” Then, as if Luther had indeed 
appeared, and was standing in Dr. Tholuck’s place, the 
preacher poured forth words of earnest exhortation, which 
might weil have come from the lips of the sturdy reformer 
himself. The effect was most thrilling. It was a fitting close 
to a discourse preached “in demonstration of the spirit and 
of power.” <A verse of a hymn was sung, and the vast con- 
gregation quietly withdrew. It was an occasion never to be 
forgotten. 

Dr. Tholuck’s sermons were written out in full at home, 
or, rather, they were dictated to his amanuensis ; but they were 
not delivered memoriter. The principal thoughts of the ser- 
mon were firmly grasped, but the clothing of these thoughts 
in appropriate language was left wholly to the occasion. Not 
much time, of course, was given to the preparation of his 
sermons, yet such was the fertility of his mind, and such his 
marvellous power of expression, that he was enabled to work 
with great rapidity, and to accomplish what to others seemed 
surprising. WhileI was at Halle occurred the Schleiermacher 
Centennial, Schleiermacher having been born Nov. 21, 1768. 
Dr. Tholuck preached on the preceding Sunday; during the 
week delivered his lectures in the University as usual ; gave 
an address to the students on Friday evening, in which he 
presented the principal facts in Schleiermacher’s life. On 
Saturday, the day before the centennial, he delivered the ad- 
dress before the faculties and students of the University, and 
en the following day he preached again, taking as his text 
the words that Schleiermacher made the basis of his famous 
discourse on the death of his son, John, 17, 24. Grandly 
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were these services of a single week performed, yet Tholuck 
was then in his seventieth year. 

Many volumes of Dr. Tholuck’s sermons have been printed, 
and these have passed through many editions. Several of 
these volumes are on the desk before me as I write, and as I 
turn their pages it is not difficult to discover the redson for 
the fact that, while so many printed discourses find few read- 
ers, and even by them are soon forgotton, these are continu- 
ally re-appearing and lose none of their interest as the years 
come and go.. For they are the plain, earnest utterances of 
a heart all aglow with love to Christ and to man, and are on 
themes that take hold of human hearts with irresistible power. 
They bring before us the wretchedness of an unholy life, the 
thirsting of men after God, their grieving over the power of 
sin, the joy that is found in believing in Christ, the blessed- 
ness of communion with the Father; these and related 
themes are prominent, and as Julius Miiller, his distinguished 
colleague in the theological faculty at Halle, once so well 
said, they are brought together in these sermons, ‘so as to 
form one picture, the central figure of which is the sacred 
form of the Son of God;” and with these he makes his way 
to the inmost recesses of the heart. Dullness, tediousness, 
are not here. The preacher has a message full of interest, 
and he is in earnest. Had he not told us we should know 
from these burning pages that his motto was, “‘I have but 
one passion, and that is He and He alone.” . Six of Dr. 
Tholuck’s sermons were translated into English many years 
ago by Dr. Park, of Andover, and were published in a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘‘ Selections from German Literature.” 

The Christmas festival which occurred while I was at Dr. 
Tholuck’s was an occasion of great enjoyment. About forty 
students from different parts of Germany and from other 
countries were present. All received gifts as memorials of 
the greater gift which the day commemorated. Dearly 
prized by me still are the gifts I received from Dr. and Mrs. 
Tholuck that night, and they will have a place among my 
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treasures so long as life shall last. After the supper some 
time was spent in the exchange of greetings; then a little 
after ten o’clock Dr. Tholuck asked the attention of his 
guests, and in a moment every voice was hushed except that 
of the host. Never shall I forget the scene that followed 
as the venerable scholar, then passing through the fiftieth 
year of his professorial life, stood leaning against a pillar, as 
if for support, and poured forth earnest, devout, saintly 
words, suggested by the passage in Isaiah: “ His name shall 
be called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” It was evident that 
the thought was passing through his mind that possibly he 
might be celebrating his last Christmas festival, and he would 
bring the evening to aclose with words which, should they 
prove to be his last, would be appropriate on such an occa- 
sion. <A brief prayer and a hymn followed, and then, after 
a good-night to the host and hostess, each one gathered to- 
gether his presents—there were as many as both arms could 
carry—and bore them away, the memorials of a festival never 
to be forgotten. 

Another memorable day, enjoyed by us all, was Dr. Tho- 
luck’s seventieth birthday, March 30, 1869. King William 
of Prussia, now the Emperor of Germany, sent to Dr. Tho- 
luck on that day, in token of his honorable services as a pro- 
fessor, the beautiful cross of the Order of the Red Eagle. 
The King honored himself as well as the aged professor in this 
public recognition of a life rich in the fruits of holiness and 
well-doing ; and yet we know that this glittering decoration 
was but a faint emblem of that greater honor in the future when 
should be fulfilled to him the glorious promise: ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

Dr. Tholuck died at Halle on Sunday, June 10, 1878. In 
a communication under that date, Mrs. Tholuck says: ‘“ This 
afternoon at four o’clock my dear husband, Dr. Augustus 
Tholuck, after long suffering, quietly entered into the 
blessed rest for which from his youth he longed. By the 
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grace of God he was permitted, in unwearied toil rich in 
fruits, to extend his life, which often seemed to threaten to 
terminate speedily, to the age of seventy-eight years, two 
months, and ten days. In the extremity of suffering which 
he experienced during the past year, his assurance of faith 
and the victory of love in his heart were made known in 
many ways to those immediately around him. His last 
wholly intelligible words were a joyful confession of his trust 
in the crucified Saviour in the prospect of approaching death; 
‘I fear not; Christ’s death was for me.’” 


HENRY S. BURRAGE. 
Portland, Me. 
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ITI. 
THE EARLY WALDENSES. 


‘“* THERE is scarcely a department of the political or eccle- 
siastical history of Christian times,” writes Dr. Ludwig 
Keller, “‘ that is so entangled and distorted as the history of 
‘heretics.”” ‘The sources at our command are not merely 
relatively meagre, but, what is far worse, are in the highest 
degree untrustworthy and distorted.” Elsewhere the same 
admirable writer truly observes: “ The history of the Wal- 
denses has received far less attention than it deserves.” 
Readers of Dr. Keller’s book on The Reformation and the 
Older Reforming Parties* can hardly fail to appreciate the 
force of these remarks, and while fully recognizing the value 
of the contributions made in recent years by Herzog, Dieck- 
hoff, Preger, Gindely, Comba, Haupt, and Keller himself to 
the understanding of this most important department of 
medizval religious history, they can but feel that scarcely 
more than a beginning has been made. Enough has been 
brought to light to convince us that the old evangelical party, 
of which the “ Waldenses” is one of many designations, 
played a unique and essential part in the religious, social, 
industrial, and political history of the Middle Ages, especially ‘ 
of the later Middle Ages; but we are not yet in a position 
to form an accurate picture of this party in its various 
; phases, or to solve the many problems which grow out of 
the seemingly conflicting testimony of the sources at our 
command. Doubtless many important documents are still 
lurking in the libraries and in the state and city archives of 


* Die Reformation und die dlteren Reformparteien, in ihrem Zusammen- 
hange dargestellt von Dr. Ludwig Keller, K. Staatsarchivar. Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1885. 
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Europe. If so, we may trust to German industry and enter- 
prise to bring them to light in due time, and to compel them 
to deliver up their secrets. 

The fact is that the anti-Romanist parties of the Middle 
Ages were obliged to labor in secret. Most of the contempo- 
rary information which has come down to us was secured by 
inquisitors and was put into writing for the guidance of other 
inquisitors. It is a remarkable fact, however, that precisely 
those documents which set forth the “heretics” in the (to 
us) most amiable light have emanated from this source, 
while the oldest Waldensian accounts reveal a. party less 
evangelical and far more closely allied to the hierarchical 
Church. This is doubtless to be accounted for, in part at 
least, by the fact that inquisitors, bent on the destruction of 
the “heretics,” had an interest in representing their antago- 
nism to the Papal Church in its strongest light, while the 
“heretics” themselves, as the only means of self-preserva- 
tion, chose to observe the outward forms of the dominant 
Church, and so could not attain to a completely evangelical : 
position. Even in the writings prepared for use among them- ; 
selves they took the utmost pains to avoid direct assaults 
upon Roman Catholic doctrines, though they did not hesi- 
tate to denounce the corruptions of the hierarchy, as they 
were denounced by such staunch Catholics as Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and the prophetesses Brigitta, Catherine of Si- 
enna, and Hildegard. Moreover, if they had in the early 

. time writings conceived in a spirit sharply and openly an- 
tagonistic to the Papal Church, such writings would have ** 
been assiduously destroyed by their persecutors, or even by 

, themselves in times of fierce persecution. Herzog compares: 
the track of Waldensian history to that of a mole, emerging: 
now and then from the hidden recesses of the earth into. 
c . the light, but incapable of being continuously traced. 

Much of the confusion which pervades the modern litera-. 
ture of the subject has grown out of uncertainty as to the. 
authenticity of the vernacular literature of the Romanic Wal- 
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denses. Up to about 1848 this literature was regarded by 
all Protestant writers as of principal authority for ancient 
Waldensian history. Reputed by modern Waldensian 
writers to be of great antiquity, and used by them as the 
basis of their works, uncritical Protestant writers have 
generally accepted them at the valuation placed upon them 
by those supposed to be in a position to know the facts, and 
the modern Protestant world has depended almost entirely 
upon this class of representations for its views of early Wal- 
densian history. The Waldensian writers who have exerted 
most influence on Protestant opinion are Perrin, Gilles, 
Leger, Arnaud, Peyran, Monastier, and Muston. The earlier 
of these have been followed, in all essential particulars, 
by such English writers as Morland, Faber, Gilly, Allix, etc. 
The following extracts from Muston’s The /srael of the Alps,* 
of which the author himself, with more truth than modesty, 
says, that “‘ Zhe Israel of the Alps not merely contains the 
most complete history of the Vaudois which has been hitherto 
published, but that, were all which has been hitherto pub- 
lished collected together, it would be equivalent to a very 
limited portion of what is here presented,” will sufficiently 
characterize and illustrate the modern Waldensian position: 
“The Vaudois of the Alps are, in my opinion, primitive 
Christians, or descendants and representatives of the primi- 
tive church, preserved in these valleys from the corruptions 
successively introduced by the Church of Rome into the 
religion of the Gospel. It is not they who have separated 
from Catholicism, but Catholicism which has separated from 
them by. changing the primitive religion. Hence arises the 
impossibility of assigning any precise date for the com- 
mencement of their history.” ‘The Vaudois are the chain 
* The Israel of the Alps. Acomplete History of the Waldenses of Pied- 
mont, and their Colonies; prepared in great part from unpublished documents. 
By Alexis Muston, D.D. Translated [from the French] by the Rev. John 
Montgomery, A.M., 2 vols., 8vo. London: Blackie, 1866. This is un- 


doubtedly the most important work from the point of view represented, and 
for later Waldensian history is of very great value. 
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which unites the reformed churches with the first disciples 
of our Saviour. It is in vain that the Papacy, renegade from 
evangelical verities, has a thousand times sought to break 
this chain ; it resists all her efforts. Empires have crumbled— 
dynasties have fallen—but the chain of Scriptural testimony 
has not been broken, because its strength is not from men, 
but from God.” 

In common with earlier writers of this school, Muston 
repudiates the medizval Roman Catholic view that Peter 
Waldo was the founder of the Vaudois (Waldenses), unphilo- 
logically deriving the term from val (Latin vallis), valley, 
and supposing it to have been in use long before the time of 
Peter Waldo, as a designation of the evangelical inhabitants 
of the valleys of the Cottian Alps. Peter Waldo, it is claimed, 
may have derived his name from the older party after he had 
adopted evangelical principles. 

In 1848 Dr J. J. Herzog published an academic thesis, 
entitled De Origine et Pristino Statu Waldensium secundum 


antiquissima ecorum scripta cum libris Catholicorum ejusdem 
aevi collata. This was the first serious effort to ascer- 


tain the exact historical facts regarding the origin and pris- 
tine condition of the Waldenses, by a careful comparison of - 
Waldensian and Roman Catholic documents. Waldensian 
historians and those who followed in their footsteps had relied 
upon one class of documents, rejecting the other except so far 
as the testimony thereof was adapted to their purposes. Roman 
Catholic historians, on the other hand, had accepted early 
Roman Catholic documents as authoritative, and paid very 
little attention to Waldensian writings. Herzog saw that 
only one-sided representations could result from this method, 
whether pursued by Protestants or Romanists, and with 
true scientific instinct he undertook to weigh the testimony 
of opposing witnesses, and to decide each point according to 
the preponderance of the evidence. He devotes principal at- 
tention to the discussion of the question, whether the Walden- 
ses owed their origin to Waldo, or Waldo derived his name 
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as well as his views from a pre-existing sect? This question he 
decides in favor of Waldo’s paternity of the sect, and on his- 
torical and philological grounds rejects the derivation of the 
party name from va/. Herzog’s examination of the Walden- 
sian and Roman Catholic writings led him to the conclusion 
that many of the former are of much more recent date than 
had commonly been supposed, and that the latter, while 
not to be implicity followed, are upon the whole the surest 
guides with reference to the early history of the Waldenses. 
He attempts to make all due allowance for the manifest malig- 
nity of the persecutors, and to get at the real facts that 
underlie their representations. 

Following the hints thrown out in Herzog’s thesis, Dieck- 
hoff * carried forward the work of critically examining the 
vernacular literature of the Romanic Waldenses further than 
Herzog had as yet done. His conclusion was still more 
destructive of Waldensian claims, and he was led to main- 
tain that a large part of the literature for which claims of 
antiquity had been made was not simply far more recent 
than was supposed, but that it was the result of deliberate 
forgery on the part of the Waldensian teachers after the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. Many of the documents betray 
the influence of the Hussite movement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, while a considerable number were evidently written 
after the beginning of the Reformation. Having proved, as 
he thinks, the worthlessness of the Waldensian documents, 
he falls back upon the Roman Catholic writings as the only 
fundamental witnesses, and attempts, on the basis of 
these, to arrive at a satisfactory view of the early Wal- 
denses. ‘The Waldensian sect,” he writes, “belongs as 
a single member to a series of developments reaching 
far beyond it,” and he thinks it no wonder that the 
Waldenses should recognize Peter de Bruys and Henry of 
Lausaune as their own. But he holds fast to the view that 


* Die Waldenses im Mittelalter: Zwei Historische Untersuchungen, Gottin- 
gen, 1851. 
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Waldo was the founder of the particular sect that afterwards 
bore his name. 

Dieckhoff doubtless went farther than the facts in his pos- 
session warranted in his rejection of Waldensian testimony, 
and in his respect for that of Roman Catholic inquisitors. Yet 
some of his boldest criticisms (that, e. g., with reference to 
the date of the Wod/e Lesson) have been justified by later re- 
search. If Dieckhoff had been in a position to study the 
manuscript Waldensian literature as well as that which he 
found printed in the works of Perrin, Leger, etc., he would 
doubtless have rendered the further labors of Herzog well- 
nigh superfluous. As it was, he made a epntribution of last- 
ing worth to the right understanding of Waldensian history. 

After the publication of his first thesis, Herzog continued 
his investigations, then scarcely begun, and made himself 
master of the entire body of known Waldensian manuscripts 
which have been preserved in Geneva, Grenoble, Dublin, 
Cambridge, and Paris, making journeys for this purpose, and 
copying with his own hand, or supervising the copying of 
all the more important unprinted documents, and coilating 
printed documents with the manuscripts. He attempted to 
classify these documents, and to fix approximately the date of 
each by a critical examination of its contents in comparison 
with the Roman Catholic documents, and with reference to 
the known facts of history. Herzog and Dieckhoff alike 
felt themselves embarrassed by imperfect knowledge of the 
Bohemian literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Through the labors of Palacky, Krummel, Héffler, Loserth, 
Gindely and others, much material then inaccessible has been 
brought to light, and the effect of it has been to confirm the 
boldest conjectures of these pioneer investigators, with re- 
spect to the action and reaction upon each other, of the 
Waldenses and the evangelical party in Bohemia. Herzog 
thought he saw reason for assigning a number of documents 
to a period anterior to the Hussite movement; a still larger 
number he pronounced with absolute confidence products of 
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Hussite influence; while he did not hesitate to ascribe some 
of the documents to the influence of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. While Dieckhoff regarded the inquiry, 
What is the latest date that can possibly be assigned to a 
Waldensian document? as the one most important to answer, 
Herzog was inclined to seek for the earliest possible date, 
and to adopt a late date only asalast resort. Dieckhoff em- 
phasized the fraudulent element, and from fraud proved in 
certain cases would infer the probability of fraud in all. 
Herzog, while admitting that the modern Waldensian writers 
have made grave mistakes as to their documents, and while 
he cannot absolutely exclude the probability of fraud on the 
part of some is inclined to minimize this element. Herzog 
finds, along with the Waldensian literature favorable to 
modern Waldensian views, a number of documents just as 
unfavorable. The former having been proved, beyond 
question, recent in origin, he thinks it safe to presume that 
the latter are of considerably earlier date. 

It would be interesting to follow Dieckhoff and Herzog 
through their critical reviews of the literature of the Romanic 
Waldenses. A brief notice of a single document must suf- 
fice. The Noble Lesson (La Nobla Leyczon), in the form in 
which it has generally been printed, and in some MSS., 
contains the following couplet: 

Ben ha mil e cent ancz compli entierament, 
Que fo scripta l’ora, car sen al derier temps. 

‘* A thousand and a hundred years have been entirely accomplished since it 
was written that we are in the last time.” 

This seemed to fix the date of the document some time 
before the close of the twelfth century. In another passage 
the name “ Waldensian”’ (Vaudes) occurs. This document is 
one of the most thoroughly evangelical of all the Waldensian 
writings, and the supposed early date, along with the mention 
of the party name, has seemed to furnish the strongest support 
for the modern Waldensian claims, that the Waldenses ex- 
isted from primitive times, and that before Peter Waldo 
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began to teach (about 1170) they already bore the name 
“Vaudes.” Herzog, on internal grounds, assigned the poem 
to the first half of the thirteenth century. Dieckhoff thought 
he detected Bohemian elements in it, and sought to prove 
that it originated among the Bohemian sectaries of the fif- 
teenth century. Herzog was not convinced by Dieckhoff’s 
reasoning, and in his larger work (1853) he reiterated his. 
previously expressed view. Some time afterward the MS. 
collection of Morland, whom Oliver Cromwell sent into the 
Waldensian valleys to inquire into the condition of the per- 
secuted inhabitants, was discovered, and the MS. of the 
Noble Lesson was found to have originally read 1400 years 
instead of 1100, the term for four, partially erased, being still 
visible. Herzog now gave up his former view and accepted 
Dieckhoff’s position, that scarcely a bit of Waldensian litera- 
ture can be assigned to an earlier date than 1400. These 
results were generally accepted as assured, and it was ad- 
mitted that we were dependent upon Roman Catholic 
documents for anything like trustworthy information with 
respect to the early Waldenses. 

Scarcely had this unhappy conclusion forced itself upon the 
minds of those interested in Waldensian history, when Dr. W. 
Preger, of Miinich, came to the rescue with a genuine Wal- 
densian document of the early part of the thirteenth century.* 
The newly discovered document is written in Latin, and is 
entitled: Rescriptum Heresiarcharum Lombardie ad Pauperes 
de Lugduno, qui sunt in Alemania. This heading is not, 
of course, a part of the original document, but was sup- 
plied, correctly enough, no doubt, by the anonymous Roman 
Catholic editor in whose collection (made about 1260) it is 
found. Preger dubs him the “Passau Anonymous” by 
which name he will probably be henceforth known.t The 


* Beitrige zur Geschichte der Waldesier im Mittelalter. Von W. Preger, 
Miinchen, 1875. 


t Certain fragments of this collection had been published before under the. 


name ‘* Pseudo-Rainerius.” 
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Passau Anonymous was, according to his own statement, an 
inquisitor, and was familiar with the heretics of the Diocese 
of Passau. The title of the document is descriptive of its 
contents. From the Rescript itself, whose date must be fixed 
at about 1230, we learn that in 1218 a convention of Italian 
and Ultramontane Waldenses had been held in Bergamo, 
Lombardy. Several questions regarding doctrine and 
polity had been discussed without entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Some years afterward the Ultramontane brethren 
wrote a very pointed letter to the brethren in Italy, demand- 
ing explicit answers to a number of questions. The urgency 
of these demands would seem to imply that considerable dis- 
cussion had preceded, the tone of which we can infer from 
the statements of the Rescript. The letter to which our 
document is a reply must have been of the nature of an 
ultimatum. The address of the Rescript is as follows: Oto 
de Ramezello, by the grace of God confrere of the Poor in 
Spirit, J. de Sarnago, Tadeus Marinus, G. de Papia, L. de 
Leganio, G. de Moltrasio, J. de Mutina, J. Franceschus, 
Jordanus de Dogno, Bononius and Thomas, to the beloved 
brethren and sisters in Christ, friends (male and female) who 
live piously beyond the Alps in saving truth, salvation 
and firmness of perpetual love.” It will be observed that 
those Christians call themsélves and each other simply 
“brethren and sisters,” “poor in spirit,” “friends,” etc. 
After further expressions of esteem and good will, couched 
for the most part in Scripture phrase, reference is made 
to a long-standing controversy, and to the council of 
Bergamo (1218), the object of which was to harmonize the 
two parties. 

The first point at issue was that of general superintendency 
(to use a modern phrase for an old idea). The Italian breth- 
ren had through a previous communication asked to be as- 
sured as to the position of the Ultramontanes. They had 
heard that Waldo* had expressed the desire that no one of 


* Valdesius.—The name Peter does not occur in the document. Preger infers 
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the Society of the Ultramontanes, or of the Society of the 
Italians, should be general superintendent (prepositus), either 
in his own life-time or after his death, and they had ex- 
pressed a desire to know whether the Ultramontanes are of a 
mind to adhere to this position without diminution or addi- 
tion. The Ultramontanes had expressed a desire that both 
parties meet in common (by delegation, it is to be presumed) 
and elect superintendents * for life, or rectors for a time, ac- 
cording as it might seem more useful to the community of 
believers, or more in the interest of peace. It appears that 
the actual practice of the two parties was this: The Ital- 
ians elected superintendents for life; the Ultramontanes, 
under Waldo’s directions, appointed rectors for a time, prob- 
ably for one year, as may be inferred from chapter15 of the 
Rescript. The same question had been raised with regard 
to the appointment and ordination of ministers, and the 
position of the parties was the same as on the question of 
superintendency. 

Another question had been raised with respect to the 
“ congregations of workmen” (laborantium congregationes). 
The Italians had been informed that Waldo had said that 
when peace and concord should have been made between 
himself and the Italian brethren on all other points, they 
could have no peace with him unless the congregations of 
workmen should be utterly abolished. They had asked to 
be informed whether the Ultramontanes meant to hold uncon- 
ditionally to this position. The Ultramontanes had replied 
‘very sensibly, that “If any person wishing to remain in 
earthly labor should seek counsel of the poor men (them- 
selves), counsel should be given him according to God and 
his law, whether he wished to remain alone or to join himself 


that the original form of the name was Valdez, and he calls the party throughout 
his various works, not ‘‘ Waldenses,” but ‘* Waldesians.” In the present 
article the ordinary forms are used. 

* The early Waldenses, like the early Methodists, refused to employ the word 
** Bishop ” to designate their general superintendents. Wesley's horror of the 
tterm.is well known. 
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with others.” ‘The Ultramontane allies of Valdesius ” (as 
they are called in this connection) had pointed out, it appears, 
certain dangerous tendencies of the “‘ congregations of work- 
men,” and now the Italian brethren reply, “‘ We desire that 
all the vices which the Ultramontane brethren have enun- 
ciated in the presence of us Italians, and other vices also, if 
such there be, be absolutely amputated from the congrega- 
tion of workmen.” Yet they humbly beseech their Ultra- 
montane brethren to allow the congregations of workmen to 
remain, expressing at the same time their willingness to 
give them up if this should be essential to harmony. 

The authors of the Rescript consider these three points as 
settled if the Ultramontanes carry out practically what they 
have orally spoken. They “wish to do according to God 
and his law simply and without any veil, all altercation and 
disputing being cut off.” 

The next question is as to baptism. To certain inquiries 
of the ultramontanes the Italians had replied, “‘ We say that 
no one rejecting baptism of material waters can be saved, 
least of all do we believe that children not truly baptized are 
saved, and this we beseech them (the Ultramontanes) to be- 
lieve and acknowledge.” The Ultramontanes had mildly as- 
sented to this position in the following words: “‘ We believe 
that no one is saved unless ht shall have been baptized ma- 
terially in water.” 

As to the permanence of the married relation, the Italians 
had expressed themselves thus: ‘“ We believe that no one 
ought to separate those lawfully married except for cause of 
fornication, or by consent of both parties.” The Ultra- 
montanes agreed that lawful wedlock “should not be dissolved 
except through the will of both parties, unless, in the opinion 
of the congregation of believers, just occasion should inter- 
vene.” The ground on which this question was agitated was 
probably an ascetical one. We know that a little later the 
traveling teachers or apostles were required to practice celi- 
bacy and voluntary poverty. 
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The Ultramontanes have complained of the conduct of two 
Italian brethren. The Italians agree that these brethren 
should make suitable amends “ according to God and his 
law.” 

On all the aforesaid matters the two parties, though not 
absolutely harmonious, were able to satisfy each other. On 
two points, however, they were still at variance. Whether 
or not the present document contributed to the harmonizing 
of the differences, we are not informed. The first point con- 
cerned the state and abode of Waldo and Vivetus* since 
their decease. The Ultramontanes insisted that ‘Waldo is in 
God’s Paradise,” one of their representatives adding that 
unless the Italians would make the same confession “they 
can have no peace with us.” The Italians would go no fur- 
ther than to say that “if before their death Waldo and 
Vivetus satisfied God for all their faults and offences they 
could be saved.” A conference made up of six representa- 
tives of each party (all of whose names are given) had fully 
discussed this momentous question without reaching any 
more satisfactory result. 

The other point on which they could not agree concerned 
the agency through which the substance of the bread and 
wine is changed into the body and blood of Christ. Both 
parties believed thoroughly in transubstantiation. The ques- 
tion at issue was whether transubstantiation takes place through 
the simple utterance of the divine words, so that even a Jew, a 
heathen, or a harlot can work the change; or whether the 
transubstantiation takes place only in answer to the sincere 
prayer of a believer who has been set apart by the Church for 
the administration of the ordinances. The Ultramontane 
brethren held to the former view, the Italian to the latter. 
The Ultramontanes said, “No one can baptize who is not 
competent to work the body of Christ.” Now, both parties — 
held that baptism might be validly administered by laymen, 


*Probably Waldo’s successor in the leadership of the party, but otherwise 
unknown by this name. 
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malicious persons, and even by harlots, in case of necessity. 

S The Italians were in favor of making a distinction in this re- 
gard between the two ordinances; the Ultramontanes wished 
to put them more nearly on alevel. The Italians claim that 
on a previous occasion the Ultramontanes had admitted that 
neither a layman nor a woman, but only a priest could work 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, and point out 
their inconsistency in thus endeavoring to put the two ordi- 
nances upon the samebasis. The Italians, in the Rescript,quote 
largely from Scripture and from Church writers, beginning 
with Cyprian and ending with Innocent III., in support of 
their position. 

If this were the only document to be considered in making 
up our minds as to the primitive Waldensian position, our 
task would be a comparatively easy one. The views enter- 
tained about 1230, not very many years after Waldo’s death, 
by two parties closely related to each other, and one of them 
evidently derived from Waldo, are set forth with sufficient 
clearness. But we are confronted by several Roman Catholic 
documents, two of which, written about 1260, are of special 
importance. These documents, though written by inquisi- 

tors in the most atrociously intolerant spirit, portray the 
Waldenses, or the Poor Men of Lyons, in far more evan- 
gelical colors than does the Rescript we have been exam- 
ining. 

The Passau Anonymous,in whose work the Rescript is found, 
gives us much valuable information with reference to the 
numbers and the views of the Leonists (Poor Men of Lyons, 
i or Waldenses) in the diocese of Passau. He mentions forty- 
two places that were infested with the heresy of the Leonists. 
In twelve of these there were “ schools”. (scholz),* and in 
: one of them a “ bishop.” He characterizes them as free from 
pride in their attire, dressing neither luxuriously nor meanly. 



































* Preger thinks the term Scho/e, as here employed, denotes not educational: 
institutions, but regular places of assembly for religious exercises of various kinds, 
including, of course, the teaching and study of the Scriptures. 
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Their teachers are weavers and shoemakers. They avoid 
lying, swearing, and deceit. They are content with the nec- 








essaries of life and free from avarice. They live: chastely. © 


They are moderate in eating and drinking. They avoid all 
kinds of frivolous pastimes. They are all the time working, 
learning, or teaching. Both men and women among them 


commit large portions of Scripture, some of them the entire . 


New Testament, to memory. The writer is frank enough to 
say that a clergyman can rarely be found who can repeat 
three chapters of Scripture. They labor with great caution, 
but very effectively, among the upper classes of the people. 
He gives us some interesting information as to their method 
of inculcating their views. 

He enumerates the abuses in the church that lead to heret- 
ical reaction, and a frightful exhibition of depravity this enu- 
meration surely is. 

He represents the heretics as decidedly hostile to the 
church and the clergy. There is evidence of a close con- 
nection between these Austrian Leonists and the Italian 
brethren from whom the Rescript proceeded. The Passau 
Anonymous identifies the two bodies. He says that in 
Lombardy the heretics (meaning the same party whose 
presence in Austria he bewails) have more schools than the 
theologians and also more hearers. 

They dispute publicly and call the people to solemn as- 
semblies in the market-place or in the open field. Nobody 
dares hinder them on account of their numbers. A Roman 
Catholic document of 1398 represents the Austrian Walden- 
ses as rejecting ninety-two points of papal doctrine and 
practice, and holding to thoroughly evangelical views. 
There is evidence, therefore, that the party in Austria be- 
came more and more evangelical, and it is certain that this 
party had much to do with the later evangelical move- 
ment in Bohemia and Moravia, and so with the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

The other Roman Catholic document which we must con- 
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sider is the Tractate of David of Augsburg,* a Franciscan friar. 
The title of the document as given by Preger is 7ractatus Fra- 
tris David de Inquisicione Hereticorum. David's writing is 
almost contemporary with that of the Passau Anonymous. 
Like the latterhe was an inquisitor, and the aim of his writing 
was to aid future inquisitors in detecting heresy. The heretics 
he has in view are the Poor Men of Lyons, whom he declares 
to be more noxious than others on account of their cautious 
methods of work, and their apparent simplicity of life and 
piety. He gives the usual Roman Catholic account of the 
rise of the Poor Men of Lyons, with some modifications. He 
makes no mention of Waldo, but simply of “certain simple 
laymen” who, in a spirit of presumption, undertook “ to live 
absolutely according to the doctrine of the Gospel and to 
keep it perfectly to the letter.” Having sought and failed to 
secure papal recognition, they began to claim that they were, 
in an especial manner, “‘ disciples of Christ and successors of 
the apostles,” and that “they alone were the imitators of 
Christ.” Having been excommunicated for presuming to 
teach and preach without papal authority, they “ reputed that 
excommunication an eternal benediction to themselves, glory- 
ing in being successors of the apostles,” in suffering persecu- 
tion, as did the apostles, at the hands of “‘ Scribes and Phari- 
sees.” David represents these heretics as rejecting absolutely 
all ecclesiastical miracles, all statutes of the church enacted 
after Christ’s ascension, all festivals, fasts, orders, benedictions 
and offices of the Church, saying that these things had been 
introduced into the Church by the clergy for avaricious 
ends. ‘They say that a man is then first baptized when 
he has been inducted into their heresy. But some say that 
baptism is of no avail to little children, inasmuch as they are 
not yet able actually to believe.” ‘‘ The sacrament of confir- 


* This document was published in a fragmentary form by Martene and Du- 
rand in their Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, and the author was long supposed 
to bea Dominican friar named Yvonetus. Preger discovered the real author and 
published a full and critical text with prolegomena under the title, Der Zvraactat 
des David von Augsburg iiber die Waldesier, Miinchen, 1878. 
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mation they reject, but their leaders (magistri) impose ‘the — 
hands upon their disciples instead of this sacrament.” 
“They do not believe that the body and blood of Christ are 
truly present (in the Eucharist), but only blessed bread which 
in a certain figure is called the body of Christ.” ‘‘ But this 
(the valid administration of the Supper) some say is done 
only through good men, but others through all who know 
the words of consecration.* This also they celebrate in their 
own conventicles, reciting those words of the Gospel,” etc. 
“They say also that a priest who is a sinner cannot bind or loose 
any one, since he himself is bound by sin, and that any good 
and intelligent layman whatever can absolve another and im- 
pose penance.” ‘They say that matrimony is sworn fornica- 
tion unless they live continently.”t David here mentions 
certain vile practices, which he says they keep very secret. 
“They say that every oath, even concerning what is true, is 
unlawful and is a mortalsin.” Yet he says they allow those 
whose lives are in danger, etc., to swear. ‘They say that 
it is not lawtul to slay evil-doers through secular judgment.” 
David subjoins certain Manichzean views which he attributes 
to “some,” but which are quite antagonistic to the rest of 
the views of the Waldensian party he describes. ‘They say 
there isno purgatory, but all dying pass immediately into 
heaven or hell.” Accordingly they rejected prayers, offerings, 
etc., for the dead. Soalsothey had no faith in prayersto departed 
saints, or in their intercession for believers. ‘‘ The Old Tes- 
tament they do not receive for believing, but only learn some 
things from it in order therewith to attack us or to defend 
themselves,” The fact seems to be, that they rejected the use 
that was made of the Old Testament by. the monks and 
* This reminds us of the controversy between the Italian and the Ultramon- 


tane brethren; yet the change of sentiment as to the nature of the ordinance is 
remarkable. 


t This and what follows in the document is altogether out of. harmony with 
the rest of David’s exposition of the views of the Poor Men of Lyons, and is 
evidently a slander in which the author himself does not thoroughly believe. 
VoL, VII, No. 274 
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clergy of the time, in support of the persecution of heretics, 
concubinage, sacerdotalism, legalism, etc., and held, in David’s 
own words, that “‘the gospel supervening, all old things passed 
away.” He mentions also the use made by them of the patris- 
tic writings in defence of their dogmas. “But not only do 
the men among them teach, but also the women, because to 
women there is better opportunity for perverting women, 
that through them they may also pervert the men.” Accord- 
ing to David, there were two classes among the Poor Men of 
Lyons: the “perfect” (by whom he doubtless means the 
masters or ministers), who practiced voluntary poverty and 
celibacy, and who devoted themselves entirely to religious 
work; and the “ disciples,” who ministered to the tempora- 
wants of the masters, provided places of meeting, collected 
congregations, and in every way strove to promote the ob- 
jects of the party.* One author gives an interesting account of 
the secret methods which they were obliged to adopt, and 
of the inaccessible and remote places, such as subterranean 
caverns, where for safety they were inthe habit of holding their 
meetings. David naively mentions the fact that “ they do not 
call themselves heretics, which they are, but true Christians, 
Jriends of God,+ poor men of God,” etc. He calls attention 
to the existence of various partiesamong the heretics, and men- 
tions four of them: The “ Poor Men of Lyons,” the “ Ortidie- 
barians,” the “ Arnostustians” (probably the Arnoldists are 
meant), the “ Runcharians” and the “‘Waltenses.” He does 
not mention the particulars in which they are at variance ; but 
says that “they all unanimously hold the church in detesta- 
tion.” He gives a great deal of information as to the modes of 

* The relation between the “‘ perfect ” and the “‘ disciples,” as David repre- 
sents it, is very similarto that which subsisted between the various monastic 


orders and the Tertiaries of these orders. These Tertiaries were very general 
after the rise of the Dominican and Franciscan orders. 


tThere may be some connection between this name adopted by the early 
Waldenses and the same name adopted by an important party of evangelical 
Christians ata later period. That there was a close connection between the 


two parties is absolutely certain. 
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detecting and convicting heretics which he himself has found 
efficacious, deceit and torture being strongly recommended. 

There is every reason to believe that the Poor Men of 
Lyons, of whom David writes, were none other than the suc- 
cessors of the Ultramontane brethren of the Rescript. 

Much more Roman Catholic testimony to the evangelical 
character of the early Waldenses, and to the derivation of 
the party from Waldo of Lyons, might be adduced; but no 
essential feature would be added thereby to the picture 
already before us. What conclusions are we to draw from 
the evidence before us as to the origin and pristine condition 
of the Waldenses ? 

Who were the “Italian Brethren,” and who were the 
“Ultramontane Brethren,” the “allies of Valdesius,” or the 
‘“‘Valdesians,” as they are variously termed in the Re- 
script ? 

We can hardly escape the conviction that the Italian 
Brethren arose independently of Waldo. They do not rec- 
ognize his authority, and they have no special reverence for 
his name. They look upon him as one who had sought to 
infringe upon their Christian liberty. They are not willing 
to commit themselves to the confession that he is in Para- 
dise. They make God and his law, as revealed in Scripture, 
the standard of faith and practice, and while anxious to have 
fellowship with the followers of Waldo and ready to yield in 
everything human, they will not yield one iota where “ God 
and his law” seem to be on their side. The sayings attrib- 
uted to Waldo show that there had been talk of union dur- 
ing his life-time, but that, owing to certain arbitrary condi- 
tions imposed by Waldo himself, union had never been 
consummated. The understanding throughout seems to be, 
that Waldo belongs to the Ultramontanes, whose business it: 
is to see that his wishes are fully carried out and that due; 
honor is done to his memory. 

A few features of the party revealed in the document: 
before us seem to connect the Italian Brethren, or the Poor 
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Men of Lombardy (as they are called in some medizval 
documents), with the Humiliati, and with the followers of 
Arnold of Brescia. These are the “congregations of work- 
men,” and maintenance of the view that the valid adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper is conditioned by the character 
of the priest. The reformatory efforts of Arnold of Brescia 
(1145-1155), so tar as they were religious, were directed 
chiefly against the corruptions of the hierarchy. Arnold 
gained followers enough to capture and hold for ten years 
the city of Rome and to revolutionize the government. His 
adherents were particularly numerous and zealous in Lom- 
bardy, and about 1163 the party was characterized as the 
“heresy of the Lombards.” The “congregations of work- 
men” would point to the influence of the Humiliati, a society 
of laymen who bound themselves by certain rules, one of 
which required associated labor. Their principal work was 
the weaving of woolen fabrics. With the proceeds they 
supported themselves and assisted the poor. They became 
so numerous and their organization so perfect, in many parts 
of Italy, that they suppressed all competition. Celibacy was 
not required. The oath was rejected. Perfect freedom of 
utterance on the part of all characterized their religious 
meetings. It seems altogether likely, as Preger has pointed 
out, that the Italian brethren of the Rescript represent a 
blending of Arnoldists and Humiliatii The Waldenses 
undoubtedly exerted much influence on the Italian brethren 
and were in turn influenced by them. An evidence of the 
early relations of the two parties is furnished by Pope Lucius 
III. (1184), who speaks of those who “mendaciously call 
themselves Humiliati or Poor Men of Lyons,” thus practi- 
cally identifying them. To be sure he may have ignorantly 
confounded the two parties. At about this time there was a 
division in the ranks of the Humiliati, a portion adopting 
celibacy, and so completing their monastic mode of life, and 
the rest adopting such evangelical views as we find among 
the Italian brethren of the Rescript. The former were rec- 
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ognized by Innocent III. in 1201. Innocent’s letter shows 
that some of the Humiliati had come under the influence of 
the Waldenses. As compared with the Ultramontane breth- 
ren the position of the Italian brethren at the time of the 
Rescript was decidedly the more evangelical. They were 
more decided in their adherence to the Scriptures and their 
rejection of all human authority. Like the Waldenses they 
ascribed to the local body of believers, or to the general 
assembly of representatives of the local bodies, the highest 
ecclesiastical powers. It would seem, from the position taken 
by the Italian brethren with reference to the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, that they did not allow themselves, as 
did the Waldenses, to receive the symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ (or the actual body and blood of Christ, as 
they would have said) at the hands of the Romish priests. 
Their separation was doubtless far more pronounced than 
that of the Ultramontane followers of Waldo. 

And who were the Waldenses or the Poor Men of Lyons? 
Our document should settle the question once for all, if fur- 
ther evidence were needed after the labors of Herzog and 
Dieckhoff. They were the followers of one Waldo (Valdez), 
a wealthy merchant of Lyons, who having experienced a 
religious awakening (about 1170), disposed of his estate, 
bestowing a portion upon his family and the rest upon the 
poor, secured the translation of the Scriptures or portions of 
them into the vernacular of Southern France, aud devoted 
himself to voluntary poverty and evangelistic work. With 
the dogmas of the Church he took no issue, so far as we are 
aware. He demanded freedom of teaching for all believers, 
and aimed to imitate Christ and his apostles in their lives of 
self-sacrificing labor for the good of men. To found a sect 
was certainly as remote from his intention as it was from 
that of John Wesley. He sought recognition for his order 
of Christian evangelists at the Roman court, but failing to 


receive it was driven more and more into a position of an- 


tagonism to the Roman Church. The Waldenses of our 
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document are still in the position of the Puritans of the age 
of Elizabeth, or the early Wesleyans. They receive the 
ordinances at the hands of the priests, and are far from being 
absolute separatists. 

Both parties, under the favoring political and religious in- 
fluences of the time, seem to have made great progress dur- 
ing the three decades that succeeded the preparation of the 
Rescript. The evidence is abundant of their rapid spread 
throughout Germany. David of Augsburg is an important 
witness, but we are by no means dependent upon him for 
information on this point. The account given by the Pas- 
sau Anonymous of the remarkable aggressiveness and growth 
of the evangelical party in Austria and in Italy is abund- 
antly confirmed by other contemporary documents. As 
already remarked, the Bavarian Waldenses described by 
David of Augsburg are almost certainly the Ultramontane 
party of the Rescript after a period of about thirty years; 
and the Austrian Leonists described by the Passau Anony- 
mous belong almost certainly to the Italian branch of the evan- 
gelical party. If we are to put any confidence in the repre- 
sentations of these writers, both parties had by this time 
arrived at a position of pronounced hostility to the hierarchi- 
cal church, and had attainéd to thoroughly evangelical 
views with respect to ordinances and ceremonies. It is pos- 
sible—probable perhaps—that these iniquisitors have sought 
to make the antagonism of these evangelical Christians to the 
Romish Church appear as sharp as possible. It was cer- 
tainly to their purpose to do so. But that the Christians of 
the Rescript, who were evidently then in a transition state, 
had by 1260 come to a better understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and so to a more evangelical position, we cannot 
doubt. 

It would be of interest to inquire into the relation of the 
evangelical movement to which the name of Waldo is at- 
tached to earlier evangelical movements. During the early 
years of the twelfth century, sixty years before Waldo be- 
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gan to teach, Southern France and Northwestern Italy were 
permeated with the far more evangelical teachings of Peter 
de Bruys and Henry of Lausanne. The views of these teachers 
are well known to have been substantially Baptist. It is not 
possible that the influence of this teaching should have become 
completely extinct by Waldo’s time. There is much evidence of 
the persistence of evangelical teaching in Northern Italy 
from the earliest time. The Humiliati of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the followers of Arnold of Brescia, may well have 
been the product of earlier evangelical influences. They 
probably were. Peter Waldo was certainly the founder of a 
party, but it would have been impossible for his followers to 
escape from the influence of earlier evangelical movements. 
The rapid growth of the party in numbers and in evangeli. 
cal spirit may have been due, and probably was due, in part, 
to the blending of the followers of Waldo with the members 
of the earlier evangelical parties who had been scattered 
everywhere by persecution. 

Herzog and Dieckhoff attached far more importance to ihe 
proof that Waldo was the founder of the Waldenses than it 
really deserved. To be sure it is worth while to know the 
exact facts. But these when arrived at prove very little 
with regard to the great evangelical party of the Middle 
Ages commonly known by this name “ Waldenses.” This 
name was undoubtedly derived from Waldo of Lyons. The 
immediate followers of Waldo were known by various names, 
““Waldenses” and “ Poor Men of Lyons” being among the 
most common. The latter name, along with other such 
names as “Friends of God,” “ Christians,” etc., they probably 
applied to themselves. 

But to say that the whole evangelical movement origin- 
ated, with Waldo, because the term Waldenses is applied to 
them by Roman Catholic writers, is a very different thing, 
and is at variance with the facts of history. As regards the 
origin of the name the modern Waldenses are wrong. As 
regards the relation of the great medizval evangelical party 
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to Waldo, they are, in the main, right, though they err in ig- 
noring the greatinfluence of Waldoand hisimmediate followers. 

It is Dr. Ludwig Keller’s great merit to have traced the 
history ofthe old evangelical party through the dark ages of 
persecution, and to have exhibited, in a masterly manner, the 
relations of this party to the great religious, social, industrial, 
and scientific movements of the later Middle Ages, and so to 
the Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century. Else- 
where the present writer has attempted to set forth the chief 
results of Dr. Keller’s investigations.. These results are in 
the highest degree gratifying to evangelical Christians in 
general, and especially to Baptists. Keller insists through- 
out that the old evangelical party was fundamentally Bap- 
tist, and that its failure to carry out its fundamental principles 
with logical consistency, and so to attain fully to the Baptist 
position, was due to the unfavorableness of the circumstances. 
He shows, moreover, that just in proportion as this party had 
freedom to develop itself the Baptist position was reached. 
It is the writer’s conviction that even now Baptist principles are 
latent in evangelical Pedo-baptist churches, being logically 
involved in the evangelical principles professed, and that under 
favoring circumstances we shall soon see them asserting them- 
selves with irresistible power. The great Baptist movement 
which showed such vitality and power during the medizval and 
Reformation times, and which hasso far revolutionized the reli- 
gious thinking of the world within the last two hundredand fifty 
years, will sooner or later sweep away the last vestiges of 
Popery from the doctrines and practices of the great evan- 
gelical denominations. As Dr. Schaff says, in a recent ar- 
ticle, “‘ Revolutions never go backward, no matter how much. 
they may be obstructed in their progress.” 


ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 
Toronto Baptist College. 
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IV. 
REFORMS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


IT is well to be frank with one’s readers. Let it then be 
frankly admitted that the above head-line is, to some extent, 
a question-begging title. One who proposes a discussion of 
reforms assumes that something needs to be reformed. This 
will not be conceded with reference to theological education ~ 
by many, perhaps by none, without proof. Theological 
education, it may be said, is subject tothelaw of imperfection, 
like all things of man’s planning, and is doubtless capable 
of betterment here or there, but to speak of “reform” implies 
some radical defect that is not likely to be taken for granted. - 
This demurrer is natural, but that there is need of radical 
reform somewhere in our system of educating young men 
for the ministry is evident from a single fact: The pulpit 
of to-day fills a less prominent place in the public mind, and 
wields far less influence over the public conscience, than the 
pulpit of a century ago. An explanation of this change that — 
finds favor in some quarters is the short and easy method of 
assuming a degeneration in the pulpit, a decline in eloquence, 
in learning, in piety, in personal force. There were giants 
in those days, while we, their unworthy descendants, are but © 
pygmies. For one I cannot accept this solution. We have 
among us to-day men who in eloquence are the peers of the 
Chrysostoms of the past; men as learned as Lightfoot, as 
saintly as Bernard, as capable of bringing things to pass as 
Wesley. The pulpit was never better manned than it is to- 
day. And yet as a force the pulpit has waned. 

A century ago the parish clergyman was all but certain to 
be the only thoroughly educated man in his community. 
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All our older colleges were established, in the first instance, 
for the education of the ministry; and there were separate 
theological schools long before other professional schools 
were founded. The village doctor of the last century— 
words hardly suffice to describe his ignorance; the village 
lawyer was a mere pettifogger; the village pedagogue would 
not be tolerated now in Manitoba; but the minister was a 
scholar, and as such greatly respected by all. To-day the 
minister finds himself at best but primus inter pares in his 
parish, and the chances are that he addresses every Sunday 
more than one hearer who is at least his peer in culture, and 
perhaps his superior in breadth and keenness of intellect. 
Civilization is a great leveller, but its process is a levelling 
up, not a levelling down. The mountain peaks of intellect 
are not worn away, but the valleys between them are filled 
up. The ministry has not depreciated, but men of other 
callings have appreciated. The decline of its power has been 
relative, not absolute. 

If now, in spite of the fact that the ministry of to-day 
has in it men as able, as learned, as saintly as ever, it has, 
notwithstanding, suffered a great relative loss of influence and 
honor, and the tendency is to a still greater loss, what fol- 
lows? Evidently this: If the pulpit is to maintain even its 
present hold on the world, and much more if it is to regain 
any of the ground it has lost, it must be filled by men who 
in ability, piety, and learning surpass the ministry we now 
have. It is not enough that the ministry of this age should 
be as good as the ministry of any preceding age. It must 
be better. In Biblical scholarship it must win new tri- 
umphs; on the great truths of Scripture it must get a firmer 
grasp; in power to preach the old gospel acceptably to the 
average man, it must be greatly in advance of the ministry of 
to-day. 

In other words, there must be radical reforms in theologi- 
cal education. Among them I venture to suggest the 
following : 
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1. Some effective way must be sought and found to rein- 
force the ministry with better men. What is the meaning of 
the fact that so many of our most important churches find it 
-all but impossible to obtain pastors who have the necessary 
qualities of leadership for success in such fields? The super- 
ficial answer often given is that these churches have an ab- 
surdly high standard, and are finical in their taste. On 
the contrary, many a little country church, able to pay its 
pastor a sum that will barely keep soul and body together, 
will be more exacting in its demands when a candidate ap- 
pears before it than a large city church—will judge the un- 
fortunate man by a standard of eloquence, scholarship, piety, 
and manliness to which the apostle Paul would but imper- 
fectly attain ifhe were to come among us*in the flesh. No, 
the fact can mean only this, that while we have men enough 
of a certain class in the ministry, there is a serious lack of 
“men of light and leading,” men who not only can preach a 
‘good sermon, but have social qualities of a high order, who 
are born to sway their fellows, and have this capacity of 
leadership developed by every appliance of culture and by 
a wide and varied experience. 

But, so far as one can judge, young men who have the 
‘capacity for filling such positions are not entering the minis- 
try in large numbers. No longer do our most promising 
young men look forward to the preaching of the gospel as 
the most honorable of callings, and feel themselves favored of 
God when they are conscious of an inward monition to de- 
‘vote themselves to this. work. No longer is it usual for 
Christian mothers to devote their sons from birth to this 
work, and to pray God daily with strong crying and tears 
that he would be pleased to call them into his ministry. No 
longer are the sons of the rich and well-to-do found pressing 
their way eagerly into the pulpit, not to win honor or fame 
ora comfortable living, but to endure hardness as good 
‘soldiers of Christ. It is no doubt a part of God’s plan that, 
from the beginning to the end, it shall be true that “not many 
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mighty, not many noble,” are called; but the Christian 
church dishonors God and his truth when she reads, “ not 
any.” Yet, what is the fact? Do not the students for the 
ministry come almost exclusively from the poor ? This is as 
true of the Episcopal Church, where families of wealth and 
high social position abound, as of any other. It is a very 
rare thing for the sons of the rich to enter the ministry. 
Does God never call a rich young man to the work of the 
ministry, or do such calls come only to be put aside? If the 
latter be the case, upon Christian ministers and pastors largely 


' rests the responsibility for these refusals: for, were they as 


faithful as they should be, the call of God’s spirit would be 
so reinforced by their public teachings and private admoni- 
tions that it would not be unheeded. 

And just here it is in order to heed the alarming, though 
often noted fact, of the great decrease of students for the 
ministry among our brightest and ablest young men. Yale, 
which once gave seventy-two per cent. of her graduates to 
the ministry, now gives eighty-nine per cent. of them to other 
callings. At Ambherst the proportion of students for the 
ministry has fallen from sixty-one to twenty-six per cent., 
and at Williams but fifteen per cent. choose the ministry, 
against the fifty-nine per cent. of only fifty years ago. The 
same holds good of our Baptist institutions ; Rochester Uni- 
versity sends only twenty-two per cent. of her men into the 
ministry now, but during her first ten years forty-six per 
cent. became preachers of the gospel. At the same time 
that the churches are feeling more strongly the need of 
ministers of the highest capacity, the number of students who 
have in them the making of such ministers is decreasing at a 
frightful ratio. Can it be that our people are settling down 
to the belief that the lame, the blind, the halt, the maimed, 
are good enough to offer on the altar of God? 

II. The men who offer themselves for the work of the min- 
istry must be better trained. The best ministerial timber may 
be spoiled by bad hewing. The demand for half-educated 
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or no-educated men, if such a demand exists, will supply 
itself; and if not, there are theological kindergartens to 
attend to the matter. I assume it as an axiom that if a man 
is called in this year of our Lord 1885 to preach the gospel, 
he is also called to make thorough preparation for that work, 
or to show good cause for his failure to do it. The doctrine 
is no longer held by any evangelical body that in order to 
be a minister it is necessary to be an ignoramus. It used to 
be thought that the choice must be made between a ministry 
learned but not pious, and a ministry pious but not learned; 
of these two evils the churches of our day choose—neither. 
They demand, and they have a right to demand, a ministry 
both learned and pious. And yet, as a matter of fact, the 
pulpit of today is not filled by thoroughly educated men. 
Only about twenty-five per cent. of the students in our theo- 
logical seminaries, taken one year with another, are liberally 
educated, in the common acceptation of the term. But many 
men, in all denominations, are ordained every year who 
have not taken a seminary course; so that probably not 
more than one ministerin five is a college graduate or has the 
equivalent of a college training. Can we see no connection 
between these facts and the decline of the power of the pul- 
pit? Is it any wonder that there are so many important 
churches looking in vain for a man able to fill their pulpits, 
unless they rob some other church in a field no less im- 
portant ? 

But it cannot be necessary to enter here on, any elaborate 
argument in behalf of ministerial education. The real ques- 
tion to be answered is this: Given a man with the making of 
a good minister in him, how shall he be helped to develop 
himself ? I venture to express the conviction that there ought 
to be radical changes in the theological seminaries of our 
country before students for the ministry will be trained as 
they should be trained. 

What is the great function of the minister? To preach 
the gospel, is it not? And next to that, to shepherd his 
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flock. Now let every reader of this REVIEW who has been 
trained in a theological seminary candidly answer this ques- 
tion: What proportion of your seminary course gave you 
any direct help in fitting yourselves for these two cardinal 
duties ? Youlearneda great deal of valuable theology, and exe- 
gesisand church history; but how much did you learn to preach, 
and what did you learn about the practical work of church 
leadership within seminary walls? Many of you learned in 
a desultory and unsystematic way much about these matters 
by going out among the churches and doing the thing, but 
that was no thanks to the seminary. The truth is, our semi- 
naries are conducted on afalse principle; they are needed to- 
make preachers and pastors, but their curricula are arranged 
to make scholars. They in great part fail to make either—in 
the one case from attempting too little, in the other from 
attempting too much. 

The first reform in the training of ministers should be in 
the direction already indicated: the object should be to 
make every graduate an acceptable preacher and wise pas- 
tor. If there is failure here, the whole time spent in theo- 
logical education is worse than lost. A man may do good 
work in the ministry without being a scholar, but if he can 
neither preach nor lead the flock he has entered on a calling 
utterly unprepared for its duties. And yet, and yet, in none 
of the theological seminaries of our land is there satisfactory 
provision for this kind of training. What a farce it is to 
graduate men from our seminaries, and treat them as 
fully prepared for the work of the ministry, without giving 
them any adequate preparation for their principal duties ! 

From the day that he enters the seminary the student’s 
training as preacher and pastor should begin. His preaching. 
should be really, what it is nominally in some institutions, 
under the rigid supervision of the faculty, and the instruc- 
tion in the class-room should be at once tested and veri- 
fied by experience. In a few seminaries this course is just 
beginning to be adopted—the students doing preaching during, 
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term-time, and pastoral or missionary work during vacations, 
under the direct supervision of the faculty and subject to 
their guidance and criticism. At thesame time the perplex- © 
ing problem of beneficiary aid is solved, the students being 
guaranteed a sufficient sum for their labor to defray their year’s 
expenses, The details of the system are capable of indefinite 
modification ; the principle alone is here urged.* 

It has been already said that our seminaries make the 

mistake of aiming to graduate scholars, and that they fail 
e even in this. That this is not too strong language, will be 
admitted by unprejudiced persons who are familiar with the 
facts. While our most conservative institutions have made 
great strides within a decade in the direction of making 
studies elective, especially in the junior and senior years, 
when the graduate enters a theological seminary he finds 
himself thrust back into the treadmill again. Once more his 
studies are fixed for him, and no deviation is permitted. He 
must lie upon this bed of Procrustes, and ifhe istoolong or 
too short he must be made to fit, though his intellectual oe 
members are torn joint from joint in the process. 

Nothing could be more absurd than such a system, and 
its results would be laughable if they were not painful. About 
one man in five in a theological class has the gift of tongues, 
and can become a decent scholar in Hebrew; nevertheless 
Hebrew must be crammed down the throats of the rest of 
the class. About the same proportion are fitted for historical 
investigation, but all must learn church history, though the 
result is a chaos of dates and facts from which they never suc- 
ceed in extracting a single helpful idea. Probably more can 


“This plan, in its main features, has now been in operation for two or three 
years in the Toronto Baptist College, and has thus far been a great success. Stu- 
L 4 dents are furnished work as home missionaries during the five months vacation, 

receiving therefor $165 above traveling expenses and board. They are expected 
to preach at least one Sunday a month during term-time, for which they are 
guaranteed $5 above traveling expenses. Thus each student does work under 
x : competent supervision, and is assured of at least $200 a year for his support, 
t ie with the added satisfaction of learning that he has honestly earned it and not re- 
“aoa ceived it as a dole. 
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succeed fairly well in theology than in anything else, yet 
there are men in every class who are absolutely unable to 
comprehend the subtle distinctions and to grasp the close 
chains of reasoning that are the condition of proficiency in 
this department. When young men have graduated from 
college, and have attained their majority, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that they have reached years of discretion, and are 
competent to use their discretion in the selection of their 
studies ? 

The effect of the present system is not to promote good 
scholarship, but to make good scholarship impossible. The 
man who has a natural taste for Hebrew is handicapped by his 
fellow-student who groaningly plodshis way along, and at the 
end of his course cannot for the life of him distinguish between 
vocal and silent Sheva. The dullard learns nothing of value 
to him, and the bright man fails to become the scholar that 
he might be made. On the other hand, the man who throws 
away so much time and labor on Hebrew which he cannot 
learn, is very likely a good theologian, but can make no 
real progress in that study because of the hours he must 
spend in vainly wrestling with the Hebrew verb. A good 
Hebraist and a good theologian have been spoiled in order 
to give one man a mere smattering of Hebrew, which he 
forgets as soon as he can after he graduates. Will any sane 
man say that the gain is any compensation for the loss? * 

It will, perhaps, be objected that the elective system makes 
seminary work too easy for the student. No plea is here 
entered in behalf of the man who shirks his work; if there is 
any place on God’s footstool for a lazy man, that place is not 
the Christian ministry or the theological seminary. But it 
is not true that the elective system promotes laziness. It gets 
not less but more and better work out of the student than the 
compulsory system. It was argued by the defenders of 





*If I have thus held up Hebrew as a “‘ horrible example,” it has not been from 
any hostility to that particular study. The same principle holds good of every 
department in the curriculum. 

Vol. VII, No. 27—5. 
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slavery that if the negro were freed from fear of the lash he 
would refuse to work and relapse into his original savagery ; 
but twenty years of freedom have shown that Sambo works 
better for himself than he ever did for his master. It is absurd, 
as well as contrary to all experience, to argue that men will 
labor harder at distasteful tasks than at congenial occupations, 
that the sense of duty is a stronger motive than love. Under 
a compulsory system the conscientious student does his best 
to do the work required of him, but his mind is not elastic, 
and his spirit is chafed by the consciousness that he is throw- 
ing away precioustime. A certain amount of work performed 
under such conditions may be a valuable discipline, and 
brace the mind and will for graver tasks inthe future. In- 
deed, this disciplinary effect of required studies is really the 
chief argument for their retention. But is it worth while to 
compel men to waste so much precious time in acquiring a 
discipline which they are certain to get sooner or later in some 
other way, at the cost of great loss in other directions? Is 
it not better to give individuality fair play, to let the seminary 
student choose his studies largely for himself, and thus be 
stimulated to do the very best work of which he is capable ? 

It is also objected to the elective system that its adoption 
would lower the grade of scholarship in our seminaries, On 
the contrary I strenuously maintain that it would greatly 
raise the standard. It is possible to get far better work out 
of a class of five men in Hebrew or church history, who 
choose those departments because they have a liking for 
them and do the work heartily, than out of a class of twelve 
of whom seven are in it only because the rules of the semi- 
nary compel them tobe there. Is any testimony needed to: 
prove so simple a proposition? If any is needed let the 
doubter consult, for example, Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, or Dr. 
Toy, of Harvard, both of whom have had practical experience- 
with the elective system, and he will be informed that its re- 
sult is the production of better scholars than are turned out 
by the compulsory system. Nor need we expect this result: 
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merely in the case of a few men of exceptional abilities, but 
a higher standard of attainment will be the general rule. 
Even the men who are now the despair of faculties—the par- 
tial-course students, ill prepared for seminary studies and 
so able to do little work of value to themselves—would do 
better under this system. They could be more easily re- 
stricted to the few things they were able to do decently, and 
kept to a higher standard in them. 

In short, the objections to the elective system are theo- 
retical and relatively slight ; the advantages to be gained by it 
are practical and of great value. 

But would you have the students in our seminaries adso- 
lutely untrammelled in their choice of studies ? By no means. 
Their choice should, in every case, be made with the advice and 
consent of the faculty, and should be so made as to ensure 
the doing of a certain amount of work by each one. And I 
am quite inclined to think that a certain minimum should be 
required of all the students. The ideal seminary curriculum 
would probably be a combination of compulsory and required 
studies. 

If the object of a theological seminary is to prepare men 
for the work of the ministry, there are certain things with 
which he cannot afford to dispense. He must get a fair 
knowledge of the English Scriptures; he must get at least an 
outline scheme of doctrine, and he must learn how to make 
and deliver a sermon. A man who has learned little of these 
three things may be an admirable linguist, a phenomenally 
learned student of church history, and a scientific exegete, 
but he lacks the A B C of a Christain minister's equipment. 
And this brings us face to face with what is, in my judgment, 
the reform most demanded in theological education. The 
preacher is first of all to be a man “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” yet our seminaries do little to make himsuch. They 
teach Hebrew grammar and exegesis, Greek exegesis, Bib- 
lical criticism, and kindred subjects, but actually make their 
students acquainted with only a very limited part of the Bible. 
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A thorough course of study in the English Scriptures should 
; be added to the critical and exegetical studies upon which so 
‘ much time is now spent, and required of every student who aM 
enters the seminary, leaving the advanced scientific studies to ox 
those who are by previous training and natural taste fitted to 
pursue them to advantage. A similar course could be pur- 
sued to advantage in the department of systematic theology, 
every student being required to master thoroughly some 
such compendious statement of doctrine as is contained in the 
New Hampshire or Philadelphia Confessions, leaving the 
profounder studies to special students. 
It is not uncommon to find in a class, tolerably proficient 
in exegetical processes, gross ignorance of the Scriptures as a 
whole, and of facts supposed to be familiar to Sunday-school 
scholars, or to hear a student who has ranked well in his 
theology make a painfully inadequate statement of his doc- 
trinal views before an ordaining council. 
A seminary course that would ensure the thorough prep- 
| aration of a fairly bright and diligent student for the prac- 
3 tical duties of preacher and pastor, and at the same time 
furnish facilities for the attainment of advanced scholarship by 


1 the few men who have the scholars’ tastes and endowments, 
r would be as nearly perfect in plan as human wisdom, per- 
n “g haps, could advise. Is the ideal impossible of attainment? 
e Would not the combination of compulsory and elective 
e : studies indicated above, go very far to realize it? Ihave 
y 3 called the reforms proposed “ radical,” but they are not violent. 
ey a They involve no overturning of things, but are simple and 
t. ; easily made. They are already in practical operation in at 
it, a least two seminaries ; in one they are no longer an experi- 
he ze ment, and no ill results are reported, To that one of our 
i “4 Northern Baptist seminaries which has the wisdom and the 
cy em courage to lead the way in these reforms, the future belongs. 
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f ws HENRY C. VEDDER. 
sad ee New York. 
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BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


V. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The title-page ‘given below* is prefixed to the revised 
translation of the Old Testament published in 1885, and is 
intended to include that of the New Testament published 
four years earlier, in 1881. We are now concerned only 
with the former, which has come from the press within the 
present year. 

The revisers tell us in their preface, that their work “‘ was 
undertaken in consequence of a resolution passed by both 
houses of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 
For their guidaace “ the following general principles, among 
others, were laid down by the Revision Committee of Con- 
vocation : 


‘*1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into-the text of the 
Authorized Version consistently with faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alterations to 
the language of the authorized and earlier English versions. 

4. That the text to be adopted be that for which the evidence is. 
decidedly preponderating; and that when the text so adopted differs 
from that from which the Authorized Version was made, the alteration 
be indicated in the margin. 

7. To revise the ipa of chapters and pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation.” 


* The Holy Bible, containing the Oldand New Testaments, translated out of 
the original tongues ; being the version set forth A.D. 1611, compared with 
the most ancient authorities and revised. Printed for the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1885. 
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The revisers regard it as most prudenttoadopt the Masoret- 
ic Text for the basis of their work; departing from it only in 
exceptional cases, as was done by the Authorized Translators. 
With regard to its variations, they have followed what seemed 
the best reading, with the alternative one in the margin, if suffi- _ 
ciently probable or important. In a few cases of extreme 
difficulty, the ancient versions have suggested a reading, the 
margin showing that of the Masora. Where such correction, 
though very probable is not so necessary, the text remains 
with the variation in the margin only. 

All this is well and promises much, a promise more than 
fulfilled. But nothing human is perfect. While there is 
much to approve and admire, we find many things from 
which we are compelled to dissent. 

The Common Version, which has held its place for more 
than two and a half centuries, the revisers properly treat as | 
an English classic. Hence they depart from it only where 
they differ from King James’s translators in essential points ; 
namely, ‘‘as to the meaning or construction of a word or sen- 
tence ; or where it was necessary, for the sake of uniformity, 
to render such parallel passages as were identical in Hebrew 
by the same English words, so that an English reader might 
know at once, by comparison, that a difference in translation 
corresponded to a difference in the original; or where the 
language of the ‘ Authorized Version’ was liable to be mis- 
understood by reason of its being archaic or obscure; or 
finally, where the rendering of an earlier English version 
seemed preferable, or where by an apparently slight change 
it was possible to bring out more fully the meaning of a 
passage, of which the translation was already substantially 
accurate.” 

In regard to the name JEHOVAH, they follow the usage 
of the Authorized Version, representing it by LoRD or GOD 
in small capitals. In this they. are at variance with the 
American company of revisers, who “substitute the Divine 
name Jehovah, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text.” 
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For “tabernacle of the congregation” they substitute 
“tent of meeting,” the former conveying a wrong sense. 
The words sent and tabernacle are renderings of two different 
Hebrew words, and are often so interchanged as to cause 
confusion. The words “assembly” and “congregation” 
are treated in like manner, though not with strict uniformity. 
For “meat offering” is substituted ‘“‘meal offering,” made 
necessary by the change in English use of the word meat. 

The plural form “peoples” was not used in the Author- 
ized Version of the Old Testament, and occurs only twice 
in the New Testament (Rev. x. 11, xvii. 15.) This occasioned 
frequent obscurity and even misapprehension. Thus in 
Psalm Ixvii. 3, where the Septuagint Greek and the Vulgate 
Latin both have the plural form, the English version has, 
“Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee.” Here it is uncertain whether there is reference to the 
“nations” of the fourth verse, or to Israel the people of God. 
The same error occurs in Isaiah lv. 4, ‘“ Behold I have given 
him for a witness to the people, a leader and commander to 
the people.” Here the English reader naturally supposes 
that by the “people” Israel alone is meant. This correc- 
tion was made in the” revised version of the Psalms pub- 
lished by the American Bible Union in 1871. The He- 
brew plural noun is there translated by the English plural, 
peoples. 

The Hebrew word meaning “nations,” applied to those 
driven out from Canaan by the Hebrews, and then to those 
among whom they were afterward dispersed, acquired a 
moral significance expressed in the Common Version by the 
words “heathen” and “ Gentiles.” In the Revised Version 
this distinction is recognized, but much more sparingly. 

The Hebrew word Sheol, signifying the abode of departed 
spirits, is variously translated in the Common Version by 
grave, pit, and hell. The two former are retained in the his- 
torical books, with ‘‘ Heb. Sheol” inserted in the margin to 
show that burial place is not meant. In the poetical writings 
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Sheol is commonly put in the text, and “the grave” in the 
margin. But in Isaiah xiv. 9, 15, where the word hell is 
used more nearly in its original sense, and is less likely to be 
misunderstood, it is left in the text, and its relation to other 
passages is shown by putting Sheol in the margin. 

The word Abaddon is known to readers of the English 
Bible only from its New Testament use in Rev. ix. 11. The 
Revised Version substitutes it for the literal meaning, destruc- 
tion, in Job xxvi. 6, Prov. xv. 11, xxvii. 20; a change of 
questionable propriety and utility. 

The Hebrew Ashera is properly regarded by the revisers 
as the name of a heathen goddess, or as denoting her 
wooden symbol. The plural forms, male and female, they 
write Asherim and Asheroth, improperly following the anal- 
ogy of Baalim and Ashteroth, instead of Baals and Ashto- 
reths. The disgusting rites, and the wide-spread worship, 
of this foulest of the abominations of heathenism are fully 
set forth by the writer of this article on pages xiii. and xiv. 
of the Introduction to his revised version of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament (Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia). In the Common Version the word grove or 
its plural is improperly used thirty-nine times in place of the 
name Ashera. But in Gen. xxi. 33, and I. Sam. xxii. 6 
(margin), and xxxi. 13, it is the correct translation of a dif- 
ferent Hebrew word. 

The revisers retain, as a rule, all such archaisms of lan. 
guage or construction as do not embarrass the reader or mis- 
lead him, though no longer in familiar use. But the verb éo 
ear, and the noun earing (to plough, and ploughing), they re- 
luctantly abandoned, on finding that by many intelligent per- 
sons their meaning is not understood. But it is proper to 
add, that these archaisms are retained in the American Bible 
Society’s revised edition of the Common Version (Gen. xlv. 
6, Ex, xxiv .21, I. Sam. viii. 12, and elsewhere). 

The revisers abandon the anomalous archaism 47s when 
used for the neuter possessive pronoun z/s. For example, 
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Psalm i. 3, “like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season” And again, Matt. v. 
13; “but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted?” One example they have overlooked. “It is 
well known,” they say in their Preface, page xi., “that ‘ its’ 
does not occur in the Bible of 1611.” But an example has 
recently been pointed out in Lev. xxv. 5. “That which 
groweth of its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not 
reap ;” in the “exact reprint” of the Authorized Version of 
1611, “that which groweth of it owne accord,” as in the 
Genevan version, 1560. The revisers say: “That which 
groweth of itself,” as in Coverdale’s version, 1536, ‘What 
groweth of itself.” 

The old division into chapters and verses is abandoned, 
and the text is arranged in paragraphs, as was done in all 
English versions anterior to the Genevan in 1560. The 
numbering of chapters and verses is retained for convenient 
reference. 

The rule for the use of italicised words in a version can- 
not be better stated than in the following paragraphs on 
page xii. 

“In the use of italics the Revisers departed from the cus- 
tom of the Authorized Version, and adopted as their rule the 
following resolution of their Company. 

“That all such words now printed in italics as are plainly 
implied in the Hebrew and necessary in English, be printed 
in common type.” 

To this they add the following. ““Where any doubt ex- 
isted as to the exact rendering of the Hebrew, all words 
which have been added in order to give completeness to the 
English expression are printed in italic type, so that the 
reader by omitting them may be able to see how far their 
insertion is justified by the words of the original. This of 
course is especially true of those renderings for which an 
alternative is given in the margin, where the Roman and 
italic type play exactly opposite parts.” 
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The strict observance of their own rule would have greatly 
improved their work. The reservation which follows in the 
succeeding paragraph covers comparatively few of the cases 
in which the rule itself is violated, while it opens the way for 
the unlimited use of italics. 
The rule of translation is, to express the meaning of the 
" writer as he expresses it, and as he would himself express it 
‘ in English if writing in that language. It follows that the 
translator of the Bible should use as many words as are 
necessary to express the sacred writer's meaning, and no 
more. If a literal translation, word for word, would be am- 
biguous, or liable to misconstruction, the words added to 
prevent error should be bracketed. 
In a true version of the Bible there is no use for italicised vs 
words. The case isaplain one. If such words are neces- 
sary to give the full meaning of the sacred writer, then his 
meaning is not fully expressed without them. To intimate 
the contrary, by italicising them, is to mislead the reader, 
Again, if the version, including the italicised words, ex-- 
presses the exact sense of the Hebrew or Greek, just as the 5 
meaning would be without them, they should not be marked = 
with italics as though they add something to the sense. “oe 
Take for example Neh, vi. 15, ‘So the wall was finished in a 
the twenty and fifth day of the month Elul, in fifty and 
two days.” The meaning is the same with or without the 
italicised words. Nothing is added by inserting them, and 
nothing is lost by omitting them. Of similar errors there are — « 
a many examples. % 
. i The most objectionab.e .eature of the CommonEnglish — - 
Version is the multiplicity of its italicised words. This evil 
is happily avoided, to a great extent, in the Canterbury 
Revision of the Old Testament. In a portion of twelve 
pages, taken at random, that revision uses italicised words 
; in twenty-one places. In the same portion, the American * 
Bible Society’s revised edition of the Common Version 
italicises one or more words in a hundred and eighteen 
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places, ninety-seven places more than in the Canterbury 
Revision. The edition of 1611, in the same portion, uses 

italics in sixty-eight places, forty-seven places more than in 

the Canterbury Revision. Yet in that revision nothing is 

lost from the sacred text, as printed in 1611. 

A few examples from the Revised Version will confirm 
what has been said of the misuse of italicised words. 

In Ezekiel xx. 26, the revisers retain the rendering of the 
Common Version, “in that they caused to pass through ¢he 
fire all that openeth the womb (margin), Or, se¢ apart. See 
Ex. xiii. 12.” As the Hebrew word translated “caused to 
pass through” may mean consecrate, set apart, the transla- 
tion itself may be faulty. The marginal reading is favored 
by Ex. xiii. 2, 12. The command in the second verse, 
“Sanctify unto me all the first-born,” is repeated in verse 


twelve in the form, “thou shalt set apart unto the Lord alt 
that openeth the matrix.” Here the Hebrew word “set 
apart” is the same that in the passage from Ezekiel is trans- 


lated “caused to pass through.” If the translation in the 
text is accepted as the true one, what follows must be regard- 
ed as an aggravation of the crime, since even those were not 
spared who by birth Were consecrated to the Lord. But the 
use of italics here cannot be justified. Is the reader to 
understand that the Hebrew word rendered “caused to pass 
through” does not of itself decide whether it was through fire 
or through water? The sacred writer here refers to the 
immolation of infant offspring to the heathen god Molech. 
How that was done is told in II. Kings, xxiii. 10, “And he 
(King Josiah) defiled Tophet, * * * that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire 
to Molech.” That this was not merely passing between fires 
unharmed, is shown by the statement in Deut. xii. 31. 
Speaking of the heathen, the sacred writer says, “every 
abomination to the Lord, which he hateth, have they done to 
their gods; for even their sons and their daughters they have 
burned in the fire to their gods.” Referring to the same 
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thing, he says in Deut. xviii. 10, “there shall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire.” It is now made evident that what is. 
italicised in this passage is “plainly implied in the Hebrew 
and necessary in English,” and should by the Company’s. 
own rule ‘“‘be printed in common type.” 

In the portion of twelve pages above referred to, taken 
at random, twenty words are italicised. Each of these 
belongs to the complete expression of the sense, and by the 
Company’s rule cannot be spared from the text. 

In Judges xvi. 2, the revisers retain the rendering, 
“And it was told the Gazites, saying, Samson is come 
hither.” The words “And it was told” are italicised, as in 
the Common Version. This is the more remarkable, as the 
Hebrew word translated “saying” is proof that it was pre- 
ceded by another meaning “it was told,” and accidentally 
omitted by the copyist. This, which is self-evident as the 
invariable Hebrew usage, is confirmed by the Greek Version 
of the Seventy (Septuagint Greek Version), ‘it was reported 
to the Gazites.” 

Jeremiah iii. 23 is rendered as follows: ‘Truly in vain is 
the help that is looked for from the hills, the tumult on the 
mountains.” The words “the help that is looked for” are 
all italicised, leaving the sentence in the form, “Truly in vain 
from the hills, the tumult on the mountains.” The transla- 
tion itself is as faulty as the form of type used, and should 
not have been admitted in such a work as this. The prope? 
rendering is, “Truly in vain is that [coming] from the hills, 
the abundance from the mountains.” 

The Song of Songs the revisers arrange in its poetic form, 
and in appropriate paragraphs. The third and fourth lines. 
of ii. 7, they translate: 

‘¢ That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please.” 

They properly omit the interpolated my. In the fourth 

line, “ Until it please,” the neuter pronoun, used also by 
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Lange, correctly represents the feminine form of the verb 
and of the noun referred to. To all this the American Com- 
pany object. They say, “For ‘love’ read ‘my love,’ and 
for ‘it’ read ‘he;’ with margin Or, z¢ or, she.” The Amer- 
ican Company were clearly in the wrong, though upheld by 
able expositors. 

In Gen. xii. 16, they retain the Common Version, “ And 
he entreated Abram well for her sake.” For this the Amer- 
ican Company properly substitute, “ dealt well with Abram,” 
entreated being an archaic form for treated. 

Gen. xv. 2. ‘‘ And he that shall be possessor of my house 
is Dammesek Eliezer.” Instead of the last two words the 
American revisers retain the Common Version, “ Eliezer of 
Damascus.” .The irregular form, Dammesek, adopted in 
the original only for the sake of assonance, should not be 
transferred, where that is necessarily lost, to a version. The 
American Company have done well in disregarding what 
cannot be expressed in English, and giving instead the 
writer’s meaning. 

In Gen. xlix. 4, the revisers retain the rendering of the 
Common Version, “ Unstable as water.” This is no expres- 
sion of the sacred writer’s meaning. Instability was not the 
fault charged upon the offender. Truly translated, as in the 


writer's revised version of Genesis, 1868, and by the Ameri- - 


can revisers in the Appendix, the words mean, “ Boiling over 
like water ;’’ in the violence of passion breaking through all 
restraints, like swelling and boiling floods that no barriers 
can confine. The margin recognizes something remotely 
related to this, in the weak expression, “ Bubbling over.” 

In Gen. xlix. 24, the beautiful tribute to Joseph is inter- 
rupted by the parenthesis “(from thence is the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel).” Instead of marks of parenthesis there 
should be a semicolon at the end of the line. 

In Gen. i. 6, they retain the Common Version, “And 
God said, Let there be a firmament (margin) Heb. expanse.” 
The margin gives the true meaning of the Hebrew word. 
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First, in his Hebrew Lexicon, correctly defines it as “a 
thing spread out or extended, and so, the expanse of heaven, 
but commonly by itself, as in Gen. i. 6, 7,8.” 

Gen. vi. 4. The revisers use here the word Nephilim, 
with “Or, giants” in the margin, and again in Num. xiii. 33. 
The Hebrew word occurs only in these two passages. In 
both it has the definite article, ‘‘ the Nephilim,” indicating a 
well-known and dreaded race or class of men. In Num. xiii. 
33, they are identified with the Anakim, renowned (Deut. ix. 
2,) for stature and personal prowess. The most probable ety- 
mology suggests “ the men of violence” as the true import of 
the word. A term so.clearly defined should not have been 
transferred to the version in its Hebrew form. 

Judges iii. 21, 22, the revisers translate the story of 
Ehud’s assassination of Eglon as follows: correcting the of- 
fensive rendering of the Common Version, “And Ehud put 
forth his left hand, and took the sword from his right thigh, 
and thrust it into his belly; and the haft also went in after 
the blade, and the fat closed upon the blade; for he drew 
not the sword out of his belly, and it came out behind.” The 
revisers have paraphrased a part of verse 20, “And he 
was sitting by himself alone in his summer parlour;” liter- 
ally, ‘‘he was sitting in a cool upper chamber, which he had 
for himself alone.” So in the revisers’ margin, “ Heb. upper 
chamber of cooling.” 

In I. Sam. xiii. 1, 2, the Common Version has the follow- 
ing translation: ‘Saul reigned one year; and when he had 
reigned two years over Israel, Saul chose him three thou- 
sand men of Israel.” All concede that the first clause, “‘ Saul 
reigned one year,” is a false construction of the current 
Hebrew text, and it is admitted that the text itself is corrupt. 
The revisers follow what is regarded as the true Hebrew text, 
as was done by the writer of this article in his revised version. 
of the Historical Books (1883). The revisers translate, “Saul 
was [thirty] years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned two years over Israel. And Saul chose him three 
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thousand men of Israel.” The writer translates more liter- 
ally, “Thirty years old was Saul when he began to reign. 
And two years Saul had reigned over Israel, and Saul chose 
for him three thousand men of Israel.” 

There are serious difficulties in this passage, of which the 
writer proposed the following solution in his Introduction to 
the Historical Books, pages xxiii and xxiv. ‘The period of 
Saul’s entire reign is meant in the first verse, including its 
incipient stage over his own little tribe of Benjamin. His 
reign ‘ over Israel’ (all Israel) is the subject of the second 
verse. After two years he formed a regular standing army 
of disciplined troops, in place of the rude untrained mass oc- 
casionally called out in an emergency. My reasons are the 
following: After Saul’s anointing there was an interval, 
how long is not said, of contemptuous distrust and disloyalty, 
chap. x. 27. At this stage there were not even the externals 
of royalty ; for Saul was following the oxen from the field, 
when tidings were brought him of the attack on Jabesh- 
gilead, chap. xi. 4, 5. After his rescue of Jabesh-gilead, 
and apparently as the result of the confidence thus inspired, 
the kingdom was renewed, chap. xi. 14, 15. At the call of 
Samuel, ‘all the people went to Gilgal, and there they made 
Saul king before Jehovah.’ All the people made him king. 
He thus became king over all Israel; and there is a signifi- 
cance in the wording of the first clause of chap. xiii. 2, ‘Saul 
had reigned two years over Israel,’ which does not otherwise 
appear.” 

In Judges ix. 53, the revisers give the translation, “And 
a certain woman cast an upper millstone upon Abimelech’s - 
head, and brake his skull.” The last clause does not fully 
express the meaning. To break in pieces is the import of 
the verbal form (Hiphil) which is used here. It is also the 
meaning of the related Pied form, and which is correctly ex- 
pressed in Psalm Ixxvi. 14, “thou breakest the heads of 
Leviathan in pieces.” . 

In Matthew’s (Rogers) Bible, 1537, ‘the foundation of the 
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text of our present Bible” (Westcott, History of the English 
Bible, p. 94), the words in Judges ix. 53 are translated, 
“‘and all to (all-to) brake his brayne panne.” All-to, like 
the German a//zu, means wholly, entirely, and well expresses 
the force of the Hebrew form. In the “exact reprint” at 
the Oxford University Press, 1853, of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of 1611, the words are printed, “and all to brake his 
skull; ”’ all to brake, as in Matthew’s Bible. The form “to 
brake” might naturally be mistaken for the infinitive to 
break. Hence we find in some copies, as in one now at 
hand, “and all to break his skull,” as though she meant only 
that, nothing worse. 

The passage in I. Sam. xiv. 14, the revisers translate 
as follows: ‘{And that first slaughter, which Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer made, was about twenty men, ~within 
as it were half a furrow’s length in an acre of land.” 
(Margin) ‘Or, half an acre of land.” The more literal 
rendering of the last clause is preferable, as preserving cur- 
rent terms and usages of husbandry, “within about half 
a furrow of a yoke of land;” namely, a furrow drawn 
through its length. A yoke, as a measure, was as much as 
a yoke of oxen could plough in a day. Compare the Latin 
jJugum, a yoke, and its derivative yugerum, a measure of land, 
an acre. 

In Zech. ix. 17, the .ast cause 1s rendered in the Com- 
mon Version, “Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the maids.” The revisers change cheerful to flou- 
rish. The position of the word here rendered, “ shall make 
flourish,” shows that this cannot be the sacred writer’s mean- 
ing. The true rendering is, “Young men shall he multiply, 
and maidens, with corn and new wine.” By corn and new 
wine are meant harvest and vintage, the chief products of 
the year. The means of living, and consequently the popu- 
lation, shall be abundant. New wine is that of the first year, 
the wine crop or vintage of the season, nutritious, and not 
necessarily intoxicating. That the Hebrew word may 
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include that which is fermented and intoxicating, is shown by 
Hosea iv. II. 

In Judges xv. 8, the revisers perpetuate the meaningless 
rendering of the Common Version, “Smote them hip and 
thigh.” The literal rendering is, ‘Smote them leg on 
thigh,” piling them limb upon limb in confused heaps. Com- 
pare verse sixteen, “heaps upon heaps.” 

In Isaiah lxi. I, the revisers retain ‘“ to proclaim liberty eo 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound.” (Margin) “ Or, opening of the eyes.” They 
italicise the words “of the prison.” Gesenius and Fiirst, in a 
their Hebrew lexicons, agree on the meaning of the Hebrew 
word ; the former defining it, “an unfettering, deliverance,” 
the latter, ““an opening of the prison, deliverance.” The 
words italicised should be printed in Roman type, or the ‘ 
word deliverance substituted for “opening of the prison.” BG 

In Gen. iv. 1, where the Common Version has “I have sl 
gotten a man from the Lord,” the revisers translate, “I have q 
gotten a man with ¢he help of the Lord.” Correctly as to ee 
the sense, but faulty in the use of italics. The word rendered a 
“with” here means with the help of, and can be used in this to 
connection in no other sense. Accompaniment, connection eg 
with, is not meant. 

In Joshua xxii. 10, the revisers retain the rendering of 
the Common Version in the last clause, ‘“‘ Built there an altar 
by Jordan, a great altar to see to.’ To see to now means to 
look after, to attend to. Worcester’s English Dictionary has 
the definition, “‘ Zo see to, to look well after;”’ and adds, ‘to os 
look at,”” quoting this passage in Joshua as an example. The ae 
obvious meaning is, “an altar great to look upon,” or, 
“ great in appearance,” as the Hebrew word may berendered. 
The magnitude of the structure arrested the attention of all 
beholders. 

In Psalm civ. vv. 5-9, the: Psalmist celebrates the ex- 
ercise of creative power, in founding the earth and indispers- 
ing the abyss of waters that covered its surface, as represented 
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in Gen. i. vv. 2 and 9, Verses seven and eight of the 
os Psalm should be translated as follows, as in the writer’s 
Or revised version : 

wat ‘* At thy rebuke they fled ; 

ae At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away,— 

“i While mountains rise, valleys sink,— 

, To the place which thou didst found for them.” 





As the waters retire to their place at a lower level, the mount- 
oe ains seem to rise, and the valleys to sink down. 
“ie The incorrect rendering of the Common Version, “ They 
go up by the mountains, they go down by the valleys,” the 
revisers retain, changing “ go” to “went.” This is not only 
a an incorrect rendering of the Hebrew text, but it favors the 
view that in verse six the rising and overwhelming waters of 
the Deluge are described, which by some is supposed to be 
the sacred writer’s meaning. But that view is inconsistent 
with the purpose and spirit of this sublime hymn of creation, 
A celebrating the wonders of the Creator’s power in its benefi- 
cent exercise. 

In Psalm Ixviii. the revisers translate verse fourteen as 
follows :— 


** When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
Jt was as when it snoweih in Zalmon.” 


a “It was snow-white on Zalmon,” is the true rendering. 
bf. Snow-white with the bones of the slain. 

The twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, that beautiful and in- 
Ad structive lesson which all remember from childhood, is 
greatly marred at two points. In the 3rd verse, “the grinders 
cease because they are few,” the margin has, “ Or, grinding 
women.” For this there is no ground, except that the He- 
brew word happens to have the feminine form. Why these 
women should cease because they are few is not obvious, 
nor why this should be one of the trials of old age. Gesenius 
in his Hebrew lexicon defines the word, “ grinders, for the 
double teeth, dentes molares, Ecc. 12: 3.” 


In the fifth verse, for the Common Version, “and desire 
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shall fail,” the revisers substitute “‘and the caper-berry shall 
fail;” (margin) “ Or, desire.” The word “shall fail” has the 
marginal reading, “ Or, durst.” The word translated caper- 
berry Gesenius in his Hebrew lexicon defines, “ properly, de- 
sire, appetite, /ust; then the caper-berry, which is said to be a 
provocative of appetite and lust.” The American Company 
enter their dissent from the rendering of the English Com- 
pany, and direct that the margin “desire” and the text 
change places. 

In this twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes not a word of the 
Common Version need be changed, to give expression to the 
sacred writer’s meaning. 
os The American Company dissent from the renderings of 
the English Company in six hundred and ninety-five pas- 
sages, and their own are printed in an Appendix to each 
volume of the English copy. But notwithstanding occasional 
imperfections, and the just dissent of the American Company 
on many points, the Revised Version is a work of rare ex- 
cellence. Every page furnishes abundant proof of the ac- 
curate scholarship and mature judgment of the revisers. Its 
numerous corrections of the Common Version of the Old 
Testament, in a lucid, flowing English style, will make it a 
treasure in every household. In difficult portions of the Old 
Testament, as in the prophecies of Hosea, their improved 
renderings shed a flood of light on the text of the sacred 


the Common Version precedes the Revised : 

Hosea iv. 18, last clause. “‘ Her rulers with shame do love, 
Give ye.” Revised. “ Her rulers dearly love shame.” The He- 
brew word translated “ give ye” is now regarded as spurious, 


Analytical,” appended to the Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius. 
Chap. iv. 19, first clause. ‘“ The wind -hath bound her 

up in her wings.” Revised. ‘ The wind hath wrapped her 

up in its wings.” 

Chap. vi. 3. ‘“ Then shall we know, 7f we follow on to 


writer. This will appear in the following examples, where _ 


the error of a copyist. See “Index Grammatical and — 
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know the Lord ; his going forth is prepared as the morning.” 
Revised. ‘ And let us know, let us follow on to know the 
Lord ; his going forth is sure as the morning.” 

The same verse, last clause. ,““ And he shall come unto 
us as the rain, as the latter and Sieees rain unto the earth.” 
Revised. ‘ And he shall come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter rain that watereth the earth.” | 

The revisers here give the true construction of the Hebrew 
text, though contrary to the opinion of Gesenius expressed 
in his Hebrew Lexicon. 

Chap. vi. 11. “Also, O Judah, he hath set an 
harvest for thee, when I returned the captivity of my 
people.” Revised. ‘ Also, O Judah, there is an harvest 
appointed for thee, when I bring again the captivity of my - 
people.” 

Chap. vii. 4, lastclause. “ Who ceaseth from raising after 
he hath kneaded the dough, until it le leavened.” Revised. 
“ He ceaseth to stir the fire [to heat), from the kneading of 
the dough until it be leavened.” 

Chap. vii. 5. ‘ In the day of our king the princes have 
made him sick with bottles of wine.” Revised. ‘“ On the 
day of our king the princes made themselves sick with the 
heat of wine.” 

Chap. viii. 5. “Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off.” 
Revised. ‘“ He hath cast off thy calf, O Samaria.” 

Chap. ix. 4, last clause. ‘“ For their bread for their soul 
shall not come into the house of the Lord.” Revised. “ For 
their bread shall be for their appetite ; it shall not come into — 
the house of the Lord.” , 

Chap. ix. 8. “The watchman of Ephraim was with my 
God : Sut the prophet is a snare of a fowler in all his ways.’” 
Revised. ‘“ Ephraim was a watchman with my God: as for: 
the prophet, a fowler’s snare is inall his ways.” 

Chap. ix. 11. “As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away- _ 
like a bird, from the birth, and from the womb, and from the 


7 


conception.” Revised. “ As for Ephraim, their gloryshall 
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fly away like a bird: there shall be no birth, and none with 
child, and no conception.” 

Habakkuk ii. 6, last clause. ‘“ And to him that ladeth E 
himself with thick clay.” Revised. “ And that ladeth a 
himself with pledges.” With goods taken in pledge, and un- 
justly appropriated to his own use, is the meaning. 

Nahum ii. 5. ‘“‘ They shall make haste to the wall there- 
of, and the defence shall be prepared.” ‘Revised. “ They 
make haste to the wall thereof, and the mantelet is prepared.” 
Manitelet, “ a kind of moveable penthouse, miade of pieces of 
timber sawed into planks about three inches thick, and 
nailed over one another to the height of almost six feet. They 
are generally cased with tin, and set upon little wheels, so 
that in a siege they may be driven before the pioneers, and 
serve as blinds to shelter them from the enemy’s small shot.” 
(Harris, in Johnson’s Dictionary, “ Mantelet.”) 

Daniel vii. 13. “‘ I saw in the night visions, and, behold, 
one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven.” 
Revised. ‘“Isaw in the night visions, and, behold, there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like untoa son of man.” 


Chap. viii. 14. “ Unto two thousand and three hundred a 
days.” Revised. ‘“ Unto two thousand and three hundred ee 
evenings and mornings.” 4a 

Verse 17, lastclause. ‘“ For at the time of the end shail ee 


be the vision.” Revised. ‘“ For the vision belongeth to the 
time of the end.” 

Chap. ix. 25. ‘“ Know therefore and understand, that 
from the going forth of the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven 
weeks, and three score and two weeks: the street shall be 
built again, and the wall, even in troublous times.” Revised. 
“Know therefore and discern, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the 
anointed one, the prince, shall be seven weeks: and three B 
score and two weeks, it shall be built again, with street 
and moat, even in troublous times.” ss 
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Chap. xi. 8, last clause. ‘‘And he shall continue more 
years than the king of the north.” Revised. “ And he shall 
refrain some years from the king of the north.” , 

Verse 9, first clause. ‘“‘ So the king of the south shall come 
into Ais kingdom.” Revised. ‘‘ And he shall come into the 
realm of the king of the south.” 

Verse 29, last clause. “But it shall not be as the 
former or as the latter.” Revised. ‘“ But it shall not be in 
the latter time as it was in the former.” 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate what was said 
on the value of the corrections of the Common Version. - 

The present era of Hebrew learning, of which this Re- 
vised Version of the Old Testament is one of the fruits, orig- 
inated with the labors of Gesenius, in the first quarter of 
the present century. The first edition of his Hebrew Lext- 
con was issued in 1810-12, and his System of Hebrew 
Grammar in 1817. His labors have been supplemented by 
those of a host of eager toilers in Germany, England, and 
America. The grammars and lexicons of the present day 
are far in advance of any existing at the time when our Com- 
mon Version was made. _ 

To this must be added the discoveries in archeology, in . 
geography, and in the manners and customs of Eastern na- , ~ 
tions. Very much that for want of this knowledge was unin- 
telligible to the early translators, is made plain to scholars of 
the present day, who are thus enabledto give a clear and 
exact expression of the sense, where it was obscure or with-: 
out meaning to the common reader. This is specially true 
in reference to the deciphering of inscriptions on the ancient 
Assyrian monuments. , 

What was the state of Hebrew learning in England prior 
to this period, is shown in publications of the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. In 1778 Bishop Lowth published a 
metrical translation of Isaiah. The vowel-points and accents, 
those invaluable helps to the student and the scholar, as em- ; 
bodying the Jewish traditional knowledge of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures, he wholly discarded, The Bishop, having no 

guide and being under no restrictions, took such liberties 

with the Hebrew consonant text that his work is of no value 
as a revision. Archbishop Newcome published in 1785-8 a 
New Critical Version of the Twelve Minor. Prophets and 
Ezekiel and other works which were valuable in their time. 
But very little progress had then been made in Hebrew 
learning among Christians. 

In 1853 the American Bible Union was organized for the 
purpose of securing a thorough revision of the Common Ver- a4 
sion. Its friends and supporters were numbered by thou- re 
sands. Scholars in this country and in Europe acknowledged 
the merits of its revisions. But the project itself was vehe- 
mently opposed by a great majority of Christian people. i: 
The slightest change in the text of the Common Version they a 
regarded as little less than sacrilege. Even scholars were not 
agreed as to the desirableness of attempting a new revision. if 
The popular feeling then prevalent is shown by the signal 
failure of the attempt, made by the American Bible Society, 
to obtain an improved copy of its standard edition of the 
Common Version. ‘ A committee appointed by the Society 
in 1848,” says Dr. Schaff, “found many errors and inconsis- 
tencies in the best English editions. . . . The Commit- 
tee on Versions (including such scholars as Drs. Edward 
Robinson, Samuel H. Turner, and John McClintock,) spent 
three years of labor and pains in correcting misprints, and 
improving the orthography, capital letters, words in italics, 
punctuation, and headings of columns and chapters. But 
the American Bible Society was induced, by a majority of 
its managers, to cancel the revised edition thus prepared 
(1852) ; on the ground of alleged want of constitutional au- 
thority, and popular dissatisfaction with a number of the 
changes made, especially in the headings of chapters, as sub- 
stituting Messiah and Sion in the Old Testament, for Christ 
and Church.” 

The change in popular sentiment originated in the Church 


































of England. It could not have been more fortunate in its 
origin. The conservative spirit of that body was the best 
assurance that nothing rash, or of doubtful tendency, would 
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be resolved on. Accordingly, no forward step was taken 


until its expediency had been tested by actual trial. In 


1857-8 appeared revised versions of portions of the New 


Testament. The work was commenced in 1856 with the 


revision of the Authorized Version of the Gospel by John. 
It was made by the Rev. Henry Alford, afterward Dean of 
Canterbury; Rev. John Barrow, D. D., Principal of St. Ed- 
mund Hall; Rev. C. J. Ellicott, now Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol; Rev. W. H, Humphry, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields; and Rev. G. Moberly, D. C. L., then Head- 
Master of Winchester College, now Bishop of Salisbury. In 
March, 1857, the first installment of their work was published 
under the title, ‘‘ The Authorized Version of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, Revised by Five Clergymen.” This was followed by a 
revised version of the Epistle to the Romans and the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians. Subsequently appeared the revised 
version of the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians, It was received with general approval in Eng- 
land and America. Several editions were printed, and it has 
been justly regarded as “the germ of the present revision.” 
The interest thus awakened was followed up by learned and 
zealous discussion of the subject, in published treatises from such 
scholars as Lightfoot, Trench, and Ellicott, showing the neces- 
sity of revision, and that it ought no longer to be delayed. 
Though so well received, the work of the revisers. was 
followed by a long period of indifference to the subject. 
Meanwhile, every indication of the public sentiment was 
carefully watched, and in 1869 many things seemed point- 
ing to a renewed interest in Revision. How to “ break 
ground” was now the question. A “Royal Commission ” 
was suggested. An address to the Crown, from the House 
of Lords, was thought desirable. But neither suggestion 
was acted on. After much delay it became evident that the 
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only authoritative body to which the subject could be com- 
mitted was the Convocation of Canterbury. That body re- 
ferred the consideration of the subject to a committee, con- 
sisting of eight Bishops, Dean Alford, Dean Stanley, and 
others. Incompliance with the report of this committee, the 
Convocation at its session on May 6, 1870, took action as ae 
follows, in the words of the report :-— 

‘1, That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Scriptures be undertaken. 

‘¢2, That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal 
renderings and such emendations as it may be found voopeean an fy to in- 
sert in the text of the Authorized Version. 

‘¢3,. That inthe above resolutions we do not contemplate any new trans- 
lation of the Bible, or any alteration of the language, except where in the 
judgment of the most competent scholars such change is necessary. 

‘*4. That in such necessary changes the style of the language em- 
ployed in the existing version be closely followed. 

‘*5. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a body “4 
of its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at ee 
liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to what- won 
ever nation or religious body they may belong.” ae 

This action of the committee was accepted, and received 
the sanction of both Houses of Convocation. 

The work of revision was finished on the twentieth day of : 
June, 1884. It was completed in eighty-five sessions, most « 
of them of ten days each, and occupied seven hundred and 
ninety-two days. The average attendance was “as high as. 
sixteen out of twenty-four.” 

The whole Revised Version of the Old Testament was 
printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, at the: 
Cambridge University Press, in 1885. 

The nineteenth century forms an epoch in Hebrew learn- 
ing among Christians. The middle of its first quarter was the 
beginning of the present era of Hebrew scholarship, after two 
centuries and a half in which no progress was made. The ap- 
pearance of this Revised Version of the Old Testament is a fit- 
ting monument of its closing quarter. T. J. CONANT. 
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VI. EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
VALEDICTORY. | 


HA In passing the BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW to the control of 
other hands, we may be permitted an expression of gratification over 

‘ the success which has attended a task confronted by many obstinate _ 
ay? difficulties. An attempt to establish a denominational Quarterly in 
ey either of the leading Protestant churches would at any time be encom- 
a passed by hazardous clouds. Our undertaking was beset by both the 
On failures of the past and the perils of the future. We were obliged to 
build on two graves; both honorable, indeed, nevertheless graves. The 
sad fate of two predecessors such as the Christian Review and the Bap- 
tist Quarterly, and that in hands so strong and full as those which had 


ies planted and fostered them, could but discourage friends and repel aid. 
ti Only those who could appreciate the invaluable service which such 
Rt a publication can render to the highest interests of Christianity, and 


who also have that nobler magnanimity which produces a vigorous. 
loyalty to our common interests, could at first be depended upon for 
either material or moral support. Fortunately there are a goodly num- 
ber of these excellent ones in the Baptist ranks, though few when num- 
bered as members of a denomination counting over two and a half 
million communicants and sixteen thousand ordained ministers. 

We acknowledge great indebtedness to the many who have given 
us aid either by thoughtful counsel, valuable contributions to the pages 
of the REVIEW, or by efforts to extend its circulation. Our sincerest 
thanks are due the editors of our own and of the leading papers of 
other denominations for generous praise and encouragement. These, 
in common with many leading secular papers, have accorded the RE- 
VIEW a place among the ablest and most valuable of its class. To 
those who have furnished the excellent articles whose freshness, vigor, 
ee and other merits have called forth such appreciable commendations, we: 
Ba give the honors so kindly conferred. 
on ; Our aim has been to produce a publication which should be the 
medium of an enjoyable and profitable exchange of thought; which 
should stimulate and perpetuate the studious appetite both in the minis- 
try and laity; which should elicit and préserve in suitable form valuable 
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articles embodying the richer thought and sentiment of the times; 


which should conduce to the better understanding and appreciation of Py 
our distinctive denominational views, and in brief, should supplement va 
as ever will be needful, the best work of the ministry, and our institu- “34 
tions of learning. In faith and growing hope we have given much hard ps 
labor to this object. With regret, born of love as ardent as that which ie. 

human heart can feel for the object of its greatest care and honor, we mi 
pass the REVIEW to our successors with full confidence that their wisdom ‘ 


and scholarship will fully meet any demands which its prosperity and 
usefulness may make. Our best wishes will follow their every effort to 
enlarge its influence. J. R. BAUMES. 


SALUTATORY. 


WITH the present number the publication of the BAPTIST QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEw is begun under a new management and with new aims. 
It is fitting that those aims should be clearly defined. 

It will be, as the name indicates, a Baptist Review. This does not 
necessarily imply that every article must be written by a Baptist—it may 
be advisable occasionally to go outside of denominational limits for con- 
tributors. It does not imply that every article must be concerned with 
Baptist history, polity, or doctrine—it is hoped to broaden our platform, 
not to narrow it. Nor need it imply that the tone is to be aggressively 
sectarian. But it does imply that the REVIEW will unflinchingly main- 
tain distinctive Baptist pyinciples; that it will take a decided stand on 
controverted questions ; and that alike in its general spirit and in its 
editorial utterances it will give forth no uncertain sound. Asa Baptist 
Review its fundamental principle will be loyalty to the Word of God as 
the infallible rule of Christian faith and practice. It will pronounce the 
shibboleths of no theological party. It will champion neither the Old 
Theology nor the New Theology, but the theology of the Bible—the 
teaching of the Scriptures, candidly interpreted in the light of the best 
scholarship. 

The Editors recognize the fact that a periodical of this kind is a 
proper field of debate, in which many questions may be discussed with a 
latitude that would be out of place either in the pulpit or in a religious 
newspaper. It is no part of their purpose to make this Quarterly the 
‘mere organ of their own personal opinions. The largest freedom of 
discussion compatible with the general aim above defined will be cheer- 
fully allowed. We must therefore inform all readers once for all, that 
while the Editors accept full responsibility for the general tone and ten- 
dency of the REVIEW, they distinctly disclaim responsibility, whether 
joint or single, for particular utterances outside of the editorial depart- 
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ment. Many things will be said by contributors with which the Editors 
~will not agree. It may even happen that one of the Editors may 
advance, as a contributor, and under his own signature, opinions from — 
which his colleague differs. The cases will be rare, however, in which 
any disclaimer by the Editors, other.than the general one printed con- 





ae -spicuously on the cover, will be required. Under no circumstances will 
“e ‘anonymous articles be published, and it will be understood that each 
A i ‘writer is solely responsible for the opinions expressed by him. 

fee The question has been raised of late whether the day of Quarterlies 

a has not passed. Readers do not wish to wait three months, we are 

dS told, for reviews of books and the discussion of important topics. The 
th -daily and weekly newspapers have crowded the Quarterly out of its for- | 

= mer place. If the Editorshad believed this to be true, it is unnecessary 

ar to say that they would not have engaged in the present enterprise. 

oe They do not believe that all Baptists are so impatient of the slowness 

Sa that is inseparable from sound processes of thinking. They believe 

ee ‘that readers are not unwilling to give the best men in the denomination 

' aa time to mature and express their judgments on important books and 

a -controverted questions. There is a place, as we believe, for a periodical 

: a. that shall mediate between the necessarily hasty writing of the news- 
4 paper and the elaborate composition of the bound volume—in short, for - 


a Quarterly. Such a periodical, to be successful in the highest degree, 


must be both scholarly and popular; it must command the equal sup- 
; port of ministers and laymen. To do this it must contain a certain 
4 proportion of articles that will mainly interest scholars. Articles of this 
a kind should be the product of original research, and should mark a dis- 
t tinct advance in knowledge on the subjects of which they treat, else they 
" have no claim to be published. What right has a man to inflict him- 
. -self upon the public in a labored article which says nothing more than 
d has already been said by a hundred others? On the other hand, a pop- 


ular Review must discuss, both editorially and by its contributors, ques- _ 
‘tions that come home to “‘ men’s business and bosoms.” It must not 
fill its pages with disquisitions that would have been as timely in any of 
the last twenty centuries as now; it must have a vital relation to the = 
problems of this nineteenth century. To combine these two diverse 
and somewhat opposing aims into a whole that shall not be incongruous; 
‘to make a Quarterly that shall not be a mere collection of essays and 
book-notices, but a consistent force that shall be felt in our denomina- | 
tional life—is not the easiest of tasks, but nothing short of this will reach 
the ideal of the Editors. "ia 

Reviews were originally, as their name implies, devoted to the dis-. 
cussion of current literature; yet most of the so-called Reviews of the day 
have entirely given up the noticing of books. A Review that does not 
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review seems to the present editors an absurdity, and accordingly there 
is begun in this number a new department in which current literature 
will receive its full share of attention. It will be our purpose to notice 
every important book, and not to notice ephemeral books. The notices. 
will be written by the Editors and by men who are authorities on the 
subjects they discuss.. Each notice will be signed by the writer. No 
impersonal and shadowy ‘‘ we” will speak with unknown authority 
from the pages of this department; the reader will be able to judge for 
himself precisely what authority belongs to each expression of opinion. 
It is believed that these reviews will be of great value to all our readers, 
and will be regarded as one of the best features of the Quarterly. 

Among other improvements contemplated in the REVIEW, it is hoped 
to introduce at an early day a Homiletic Department. The large circu- 
lation of periodicals mainly devoted to sermonic literature shows that 
there is need of something of the kind, especially among the younger 
ministers. In this department will be given hints on difficult texts, ser- 
mon models, suggestions for pastoral and pulpit work, and other matter 
of interest to preachers and pastors. 

There is enough ability among Baptists to make a Quarterly 
second in value to no periodical ot its class; there is wealth enough to 
sustain liberally a Review that is conducted with energy and enterprise. 
It will be the endeavor of the Editors to make the BAPTIST QUARTERLY 
REVIEW a credit to the denomination, and indispensable to every Bap- 
tist who wishes to keep abreast of the thought of his time. In this en- 
deavor they confidently count upon the sympathy and support of their 
brethren, ministers and laymen, in all the States of the Union. 

The present Editors heartily appreciate the amount and character of 
the work done by Dr. Baumes in bringing it to its present position. 
Taking into account the facts, to which he alludes above, the under- 
taking was certainly hazardous. Few men would have had sufficient 
courage and faith to make the attempt. In the two-fold position of 
editor and publisher Dr. Baumes had to face great difficulties and to 
assume grave responsiblities. He has achieved a substantial success; he 
merits and he receives the hearty congratulations of his brethren. ‘‘ And 
herein is that saying true, One soweth and another reapeth.” We 
enter into his labors; we take up the burden where he lays it down. 
We fully appreciate the responsibilities which we assume. We may 
not attain even our own ideal; but we shall press toward the mark. 
The Editors deeply feel that they need, and they believe that they will 
receive, the help of all their brethren. Most of all do they need and 
seek that wisdom which cometh from above. 


ROBERT S. MAC ARTHUR. 
HENRY C, VEDDER. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


Baptists are to-day confronted with grave questions ; important 
duties demand immediate attention. Our benevolent contributions 
have not kept pace with our providential opportunities. In our whole 
history from the time of the Apostles, our missionary activities have 
been evoked by unmistakable providences. God went before us. 
among the Burmese, the Karens, and the Telugus. He has made bare 
his arm and glorified his name in our work in Germany and in Sweden. 
Not more certainly did the pillar of cloud and fire indicate his leader- 
ship of his ancient people toward Canaan than do events now indicate 
his leadership of Baptists into the Congo Valley and the ever-widening 
Armenian field. Surely there never was a body of Christians more 
evidently directed of God. This conviction gives us courage; it en- 
sures success. Where God leads we must follow. 

Yet certain brethren talk of Retrenchment. God says, ‘Go for- 
ward; they say “go backward.” Others, who in word bid us advance 
hold us back by withholding their contributions. God beckons us to 
enter new fields; they may compel us to abandon old fields. Now, 
there is money enough in the Baptist denomination. We are not poor. 
Our very rich men are not numerous; neither are our very poor men. 
God gives us ability in money according to our responsibility in oppor- 
tunity. The remedy for existing difficulties is not in weakly and 
wickedly disobeying God’s call by retrenchment, but in loyally and 
joyously obeying that call by liberal bestowment. This is the duty of 
the hour. 

Had thirty per cent. been added to the contributions of last year 
there would have been no talk of retrenchment at Saratoga. Who will 
say that it might not have been added? How shall we compel every 
member of every church to give his proportional share to the cause of 
God? That is the most important question at this moment before the 
Baptist denomination. An exhaustive answer can not be given in the 
limits of this article. Suggestions looking toward a solution of the 
problem we venture to give. 

Pastors must make this matter the subject of earnest effort and 
devout prayer. They must give it the attention which its importance 
demands. They cannot put the responsibility on any agent of any 
society. Each one must strive to develop the benevolence of his own 
people. If he become aroused the people will share in his enthusiasm. 
Let a committee be appointed to work with the pastor, in devising 
means to give information regarding the fields of labor and the needs 
of the societies. Let this committee also devise means for reaching 
with an earnest appeal every member of the church apd the congrega- 
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tion. Some will adopt the plan of weckly offerings; this is certainly 
Scriptural. The power of /i#/es must be emphasized. A Sunday-school 
in New York recently distributed eight hundred jugs to the teachers and 
scholars to receive amounts great and small for the Fresh Air Fund of 
the Church. When the jugs where collected the gratifying sum of 
$1,600 was found in them. On the first day of the running of the 
Broadway surface railroad the sum of $3,250 was taken. This 
represented 65,000 passengers at five cents each. 

Let not pastors hesitate scripturally to define ‘‘ covetousness, the 
which is idolatry.” Let them put it into the category where Paul puts 
it; he places it among the grossest, basest, vilest passions. Not one in 
the black list will more certainly degrade the soul or dethrone the 
Lord. It is a comparatively easy thing for a pastor to know about how 
much each member should give. Let him intelligently, fearlessly, lov- 
ingly insist on securing the proper amount from each. There are, no 
doubt, incorrigible idolaters in the churches; they ought to be excluded 
for this sin, after the Scriptural methods of discipline have been exhausted. 
Such discipline would have a wholesome effect both on them and others. 
But we believe that ifintormation be given regarding the needs of the field 
and the claims of the Lord, the majority of the people may be trained to 
esteem it a privilege to give as God hath prospered them. A still 
untranslated saintly woman—whose name and praise are in many of 
the churches—recently said: ‘* Nothing makes me happier in the house 
of God than the sight of the contribution basket.” The millennium is 
near for that woman. She has often made it near for her pastor. Many 
such would bring it to the world. 

As a denomination we must hear God’s call to enter these fields 
‘‘ white already to harvest.” His estimate of our abilities, as seen in 
his providential leadings, differs widely from our estimate as shown by 
our contributions and discussions. Let us take his estimate. He calls. 
We must obey. We believe our people will hear his voice. Soon in 
Congo-land, hill-top will answer to hill-top with “the old, old story.” 
Soon, Armenia, consecrated by apostolic feet, tears, and blood, will 
again hear in its entirety the apostolic gospel. Soon our beloved Home 
Mission Society will approach the realization of its glorious motto, 
*¢ North America for Christ.” 


THE CALL OF GOD FROM ARMENIA. 


A dramatic incident in the late anniversary of the Publication 
Society at Saratoga has provoked considerable discussion and is likely 
to become historical. The Rev. Mardeiros Siraganian was introduced 
to the audience as. an Armenian pastor, long connected with the Amer- 
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ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who had lately been 
led by study of the Scriptures to adopt Baptist views, at the same time 
that his church was undergoing a similar change of views, through the 
influence of a tract translated by Rev. John B. Haygooni. What will 
you do with him? was asked. A voice replied, ‘‘ Do with him as we 
did with Judson,” and at once.a considerable sum was pledged to ‘‘ send 
this Baptist pastor back to a Baptist church”—as was said, more in @ 
spirit of prophecy than as a statement of existing fact. From various 
quarters have come spirited protests—though the spirit has not always 
been that of Christ—against this action of the Society. For American 
Baptists to support missionaries of their own faith in Armenia is, we 
are told, to be misled by designing and unworthy men into encouraging 
a policy of ‘‘ proselyting ” that will disorganize and weaken all mission- 
ary effort, as well as to violate established principles of *‘ denominational 
comity.” It must be admitted that these are grave objections against 
the policy in question. They deserve a carefuland candid examination. 

First, as regards the character ofthe men. There are several Arme- 
nians besides Mr. Siraganian who have been baptized in this country. 
Messrs. Attarian, Haygooni, and Michaelian it has fallen to the lot of 
one of the Editors of this REVIEW to baptize, and both Editors 
have been intimately acquainted with them from the time 
they became Baptists. We do not hesitate to say that better 
men in all respects could not be picked out of any class in a Baptist 
college or theological seminary. Several of them are quite re- 
markable for breadth and acuteness of mind, and nothing has. 
has ever been breathed against their piety or integrity as Christian men. 
They are absolutely above reproach. As for Mr. Siraganian, he brings. 
testimonials of great warmth from all who have known him, including 
some of the men who are now supplying mud for others to throw at 
him. When a man’s Christian character is commended by such men 
as President Cyrus Hamlin, of Middlebury College, and Drs. Henry J. 
Van Lennep, N. G. Clark, and Howard Crosby, it will demand some 
proof to convince men that he is unworthy of trust. If these five men 
go to Armenia it is no exaggeration to say that no Protestant mission 
will have a nobler corps of workers than they. 

But are Baptists willing to engage in a policy of proselyting? The 
reply is that Baptists are willing to pursue the same policy in Armenia 
that they pursue in America, and no other. That policy is to obey the 
great commission by making disciples of all nations, baptizing them and 
teaching them to obey all things whatsoever Christ has commanded. 
Baptists can do no less than this; they seek todo no more. They will 
proselyte just as Congregationalists proselyte, by teaching the truth as 
they understand it, to all men. They know no distinction between the 
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commandments of Christ, but teach obedience equally to all—to “‘ be 
baptized,” as well as to ‘‘ believe.” They will teach the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, God being their helper, in any part of 
the globe where opportunity is given them to teach. Though all the 
world oppose, here they stand; they can do no other. 

But it is a violation of denominational comity to enter the field of 
another missionary organization! By whom or by whose authority has 
the world been parcelled out among the various denominations and a 
mortgage given to each of its own special fields? In England it is not 
uncommon for landed proprietors to post up boards with the legend, 
‘«Trespassers beware of spring guns.” How comes it that missionary 
societies have acquired the right to warn off trespassers from their pre- 
serves? But to speak seriously, this ‘‘ denominational comity” is 
nothing more than a custom, commendable in the main, because founded 
on a wise principle of economy. It is well that by tacit consent mis- 
sionary societies have sought to open new missionsin fields not previ- 
ously occupied. To do otherwise in ordinary cases would not merely be 
a violation of comity, but criminal folly. Buta call of Providence may 
be held to set aside ordinary principles of economy. 

In all their history Baptists have never had a clearer call from God 
to occupy a mission fieldthan they now have tooccupy Armenia. They 
have not sought this work; it has sought them. They have done 
nothing to bring these Armenians to this country or to make Baptists 
of them. Not one particle of ‘* proselyting” has been done. Yet 
four such men are now*here. They are Baptists. They are, or soon 
will be, ready to return to their own countrymen, well fitted to preach 
the gospel. Whether we send them or not they will go, and will go as 
Baptists. Can there be any doubt of our duty to sustain them? If it 
was our duty to sustain Judson when God made him a Baptist, if it was 
our duty to sustain Oncken when he and his work were thrown upon 
us, if it became our duty to sustain Wiberg when his great work began 
in Sweden—-why is it not our duty to sustain these Armenian brethren 
now? When the Lord of the harvest himself puts a sickle into our 
hands, who shall forbid us to go forth into the whitened fields and 
reap? 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 


It is well known that the most famous universities in the old world 
were founded primarily for the purpose of educating religious teachers. 
The same is true of our American colleges. It is necessary only to 
mention a few institutions to justify this statement: Brown, Colby, 
Madison, and Rochester universities ; Dartmouth, Princeton, and Yale 
colleges. The men most prominent in organizing them were ministers, 
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or laymen full of zeal for ministerial education. Professor Park tells us 
that ‘‘ when Boston contained no more than thirty houses, and Massa- 
chusetts no more than twenty-five civilized towns, the pastors devised the 
plan of Harvard College.” The primary object of the college was to 
make able preachers of the gospel. The moment that the religious idea 
is lost the glory of a school of learning is lost. We all know that the 
unconscious influence of the teacher is the chief element of his power.. 
Even the teacher of mathematics may generate and diffuse through his. 
class-room an influence for or against Christ. Students are quick to dis- 
cover the presence or absence of this influence; they readily and. 
accurately discover the measure of a teacher’s religious life and power. 
Why should not presidents and professors take a personal interest in the: 
religious life of their students? Many do. This fact gives them power. 

The same principles apply to women’s colleges. Those of them 
which to-day are most prosperous in numbers, discipline, money, and 
scholarship are those in which the religious life is most marked. Let it 
be understood that a professor is atheistic, agnostic, skeptical, or even 
indifferent, and he will deaden, if he do not destroy, the religious life 
of many who come under his instruction. We could name teachers 
who have exercised this hurtful influence; we could name schools in 
which the religious life is at freezing point. We could name parents. 
who will not send their daughters to certain colleges just because they 
are lacking in a warm religious atmosphere. These parents are right. 
A revival of pure and undefiled religion is what such schools need 
more than anything or all things: else. 1f they would first seek the 
Kingdom of God, students and endowments would be added unto 
them. College professors will never fully discharge their duty until 
they come into fraternal and pastoral relations with their students. 
How seldom are some of them seen in the class or the college prayer- 
meeting. All college learning should lead to ‘‘ the knowledge of the 
truth.” Professors and pupils should together sit at the feet of the 
Great Teacher. 


Vol. VII, No. 27—7 
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VII, 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Histoire de I’ Art dansl’ Antiquite. Tome III. Phénicie-Cypre. Par 
GEORGES PERROT et CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Paris: Hachette et Cie. [History 
of Art in Phoenicia and its Dependencies. English Translation by W. 
ARMSTRONG. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall.] 


This is the third part of the History of Art in Antiquity ; the two 
preceding parts being the History of Artin Egypt and Assyria. The 
intense activity and wonderful results of archzologists and scholars in 
bringing to light the monuments of Egypt and Western Asia are nowhere 
so focused as in these splendid volumes. The authors are not original 
investigators in either of these fields; they use the results of others 
together with their own study of the remains of art from these lands, and 
they give us in wide acquaintance with all the facts, in scientific accuracy 
of description and influence, in genial appreciation of these peoples and 
their art, a work that leaves all other histories of ancient art far in the 
distance. It is not mérely in the sparkle and accuracy of excellent 
French that the story is originally told, but the pages are laden with 
exquisite illustrations of all the subjects treated on in the text. In the 
volume on Art in Chaldea and Assyria in eight hundred and thirteen 
pages there are four hundred and fifty-two illustrations inserted in the 
text, besides fifteen full-page engravings. In the volume on Pheenicia 
and its Dependencies of nine hundred and twenty-one pages, there are 
six hundred and thirty-four illustrations inserted in the text and ten 
full-page engravings. Some idea of the scope of the work may be gained 
from the general subjects treated; 1. Phoenician civilization; 2. The 
principle and general character of Phoenician architecture; 3. Funerary 
architecture; 4. Religious architecture; 5. Civil architecture; 6. Phoe- 
nician sculpture; 7. Cyprus and Cypriote sculpture; 8. Engraving on 
precious stones; 9. Painting; 10. Industrial Arts; 11. The part played 
by the Phoenicians in history. 

Pheenicia in itself is only a narrow ribbon of shore about eighty 
miles long, and on af average one to two miles wide. The monuments, 
of high ow as compared with Egypt, extant on this territory, are 
very few. The remains of Phcenician art of the highest antiquity are 
found wherever Tyre and Sidon established colonies or sold their wares 
along the many thousand miles of the shores of the A.gean and Mediter- 
ranean seas, and the museums of Europe now tell us more of ancient 
Pheenicia than the land itself. 
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If the small volume, Phenicia and Israel, published by Professor Wil- 
kins, of Owens College, Manchester, in 1871, marks a real advance for 
all students of the Old Testament, this volume of Perrot & Chipiez 
marks the flood tide of all that is known at present concerning the peo- 
ple who from the first were closely connected with the Israelites in terri- 
tory, language, and commerce, It was the wise counsel of a great scholar 
to a pupil, ‘‘ Supplement andtemper your philology by a study of all that 
can be known of the people ; ” and never was the counsel more needed 
than at this time when, by arguments drawn from great learning in 
mere philology, it is asserted that the Old Testament is proved to be 
legendary and far from accuratehistory. Letany one read these volumes 
of Perrot & Chipiez on Egypt, on Assyria, on Phoenicia, lands by which 
the Israelites were closely surrounded, and remember that the finest spe- 
cimens of these ancient arts antedate the age of Moses and the exodus by 
many centuries; that in Egypt and Assyria the examples of the most re- 
fined art are those which antedate all others (the statues of Ra-hotep and 
Nefert, of the Sheik el Beled, of Khafri, and the monuments from 
Tello); that this development of splendor in art was the result of settled 
government and secure wealth; and then let him ask himselfif in such an 
age the rise of a book like the Pentateuch is against its environment, or 
if the Levitical priesthood and ritual were beyond the refinements of 
that age, except on their spiritual import. Philology of the most ac- 
curate type is the prime necessity of exegesis, but philology ignorant of 
the art, the life of the people of Israel, is paralyzed on one side. Works 
of the high standard of this History of Art are therefore now indispen- 
sable to the student of the Old Testament who sees that the grammar 
and dictionary are not the sole means for reaching an honest, clear and 
all-around view of the people of Israel and the world in which they 
lived. By this we do not mean that Perrot & Chipiez write with any 
reference to the Bible. It is not in their sphere either to defend or 
attack the Bible. But the reverent student of the Old Testament will 
find in them weighty answers to many questions unsolved by philology 
alone. The succeeding volume of the series is to treat of the art of 
Judea, Asia Minor, and Persia. 

HOWARD OsGooD. 


Prophecy andHistory in relation to the Messiah, “The Warburton Lec- 
tures for 1880-1884, by ALFRED EprersHzeim, M. A. Oxon, D.D., 
f° D., etc. 8vo, pp. xxix, 391. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
1885. 

The title sets forth, with more than usual relationship between 
title and contents, the aim of this volume. It treats of the Messiah and 
Jesus as that Anointed One foretold from the beginning ; but it treats 
at greater length of the criteria of prophecy and sacred history, and of 
the Old Testament as the home of this prophecy and history. The 
title shows that these lectures were delivered through four years, and 
the lectures themselves reveal this by the want of a close and necessary 
connection. They make up a volume adout the Messiah, not om the 
Messiah ; for the main purpose of the author is to meet the arguments 
of the destructive criticism of to-day where those arguments all con- 
verge, before the face of Jesus, the Messiah. 

Dr. Edersheim bears little likeness to the common idea of the 
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a become a Christian. Trained in the hair-splitting Talmudic dia- 
ectics, he seldom shows any trace of that education which is even more 
difficult to escape from than the seven years’ novitiate of the Jesuit. 
A Jew become a Christian, he knows nothing of the bitterness so fre- 
quently the fruit of the long and severe contest before the change. 
His spirit towards all opponents is admirable. He is a manly, fair, scru- 
pulously honest opponent. And if this volume served no higher pur- 
pose, it would be worth all it cost in labor and more than its cost in 
price asa conspicuous example of Christian spirit and manliness in 
argumentation. Heis never caught, in the heat of his argument, by 
the foul fiend who delights to call names when other resources run 
short, or to impute dishonesty and low motives to his opponents. In 
all the nobler virtues of disputation Dr. Edersheim is an example to be 
closely studied and followed, and truth and righteousness will be gainers 
thereby. But let no one suppose that scrupulous honesty to opponents 
means a shield for the weakness of ignorance or fear. There is neither 
ignorance nor fear of any comer in our author, nor is there want of 
positive conviction or of positive statement of conviction; but, with 
firm conviction arising from earnest, intelligent study of the Bible, there 
is also united a large and generous spirit, quick to acknowledge all that 
is true in the newer criticism and to formulate his conclusions in the 
language of to-day. 

The questions discussed are: 1. The Messianic hope realized in 
Jesus could not have originated in his time or since the Exile. 2. This. 
Messianic hope to be realized in ‘‘ the Kingdom of God ” was the lead- 
ing idea of the Old Testament. 3. History outside of the New Testa- 
ment proves that Jesus, as the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy, 
was the main thought of the New Testament. 4. The characteristics 
of God inspired prophecy. 5. Recent criticism of the Pentateuch. 
6. The Messianic idea from the Exile to New Testament times, 7. 
John the Baptist and his witness to Christ. The treatment of these 
points does not run in the old grooves, but is conditioned by the argu- 
ments and ntcessary inferences of the newer criticism which the author 
intends to meet. Themost striking parts of the volume are those in 
which he develops his views of prophecy. He rejects the view of a two- 
fold meaning of prophecy, as well as that which would confine prophecy 
to prediction. He insists less upon specific prophecy of single events— 
though he asserts such prophecies are found in the Old Testament— 
than upon the saturation of the whole Canon with the prophetic spirit. 
Prophecy, in its largest sense, he defines ‘‘ as the reflection upon earth 
of the divine ideal in its relation to the course of human affairs. Ac- 
cording as the one or the other of these is the primary element, it refers 
to the future, or else to the present or the past.” The media of com- 
munication of this ideal to man were the prophets, who were taught 
by God to give the message which he sent by them, “‘ putting his word 
in their mouths.” ‘‘ The prophets were not merely—perhaps not even 
primarily—foretellers of future events, but their activity also extended 
to the then present: they were reprovers, reformers, instructors. 
Certainly ; for they were God’s messengers. But from this it does not 
follow that the futuristic element has no place in their calling. There 
is no inconsistency between thetwo. On the contrary, it was the under- 
lying view of the future which gave meaning and emphasis to their 
admonitions about the present. . . . When the prophet foretells, he pre-- 
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‘sents the future in the light of the present, and when he admonishes or 
reprooves, he presents the present in the light of that future which he 
sees to be surely coming. Thus he is always, and in all aspects of it, 
the messenger of God to every generation.” These views are not new 
to those who have studied the best discussions of prophecy in the past 
quarter of a century, but they are new in a popular work, and Doctor 
Edersheim’s advocacy of them will, we hope, do much to bring about 
clearer views on this subject. 

Lectures VII. and VIII. are given toa sketch of the history of 
destructive criticism of the Old Testament, and particularly of the pres- 
ent extreme school of Wellhausen, and to the presentation of difficul- 
ties and objections which arise from the system itself; e. g., it explains 
too much, by making the whole development as regular as a series of 
chemical tests ; the very sharp and cunning priest-writers (according 
to this school) who cast the Pentateuch and the Old Testament in its 
present mould would never have left what are now called their glaring con- 
tradictions, had there not been to their mindssome mode of conciliating 
the seeming discrepancies; this school makes the whole Old Testament 
one vast fraud; sucha fraud, imposing on men for centuries, would be 
unique in the history of the race ; this system necessarily, and by con- 
fession of its advocates, not only denies the deity of Jesus but makes 
him, while a good man, ignorant of the history of his own people and 
of the value of the very words he professed to fulfil and explain. Dr. 
Edersheim rightfully regards the real question before us as, Is the 
Pentateuch a veracious account? and not, Did Moses write every word of 
it? The Bible leaves us in no doubt as to the veracity of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Pentateuch leaves us in no doubt of the very large 
part Moses played in it. 

The weakest part of the whole work, to our mind, is in the 
attempted explanation in Lecture VIII. of the causes of the low spirit- 
ual state of the Israelites for centuries after entrance into Canaan. 
We are quite sure that here the author has put to sea on a raft that will 
not outlast the first storm. The Israelites numbered at least three mil- 
lions. For thirty-eight years they were in the Desert of Et Tih. We 
know the limits of that desert, a territory equal to half the State of New 
York. Put three millions of people in it, and necessarily we must alter 
the common ideas of a ceaseless wandering, as much as Dr. Eders- 
heim differs from the low, partial view of prophecy. Also if there were 
no sacrifices in the wilderness it certainly was not for want of animals. 
The Israelites came out of Egypt with ‘‘ flocks and herds, even very 
much cattle,” and these they possessed in the desert (Num. 7, and 11: 
20-22; 20:19; Deut. 3:19), and took with them into the land. Space 
forbids usto examine the usual statements about synagogues being 
known in Israel only after the Exile, which is a destructive specimen of 
the argument from silence. 

The lecture on John the Baptist is one of the very best in the 
volume, and fitly closes a book whose stimulating influence is wholly for 
good. Here is a thorough orthodox writer, of large learning and larger 
heart, who defends the Bible in the spirit of the Bible, who can learn 
much even from his opponents, and is honest enough to confess it. It 
is sad to know that in j meer Me of the truth of Scripture, whether in 


Europe, England, or America, Dr. Edersheim is a rare example. 


HOWARD OSGOOD. 
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A Companion to the Revised Old Testament. By Tatsor W. CHam- 
BERS. 12mo., pp., xii, 269, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1885. 


No one could have been selected better fitted in sound scholarship 
and clear judgment for the difficult task of composing a volume like 
this than Dr. Chambers. He has furnished a real aid for all, not 
specialists in Old Testament study, who desire to read the Revised 
Version intelligently. One needs to bear in mind many things which 
are not learned in a mere comparison of the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. For instance, a minister who is an excellent Greek scholar 
complained bitterly of a change made in the gospel of John, simply be- 
cause the very close resemblance of two Greek words had never specially 
drawn his attention to their difference. Ifthe Saviour used two closely 
allied words, we ought to regard their difference as well as their re- 
semblance. And again, this habit of scrutiny of words and sentences in 
a large work like the Bible can be gained only by long practice, during 
which rules which cannot be written out settle themselves in the mind 
and govern its procedure. The most general rules for the guidance of 
the Revision were adhered to, all others were so much lost labor. After 
several years of work together the common law of the Revision was es- 
tablished, and the work proceeded happily under it. 

Dr. Chambers tells in a fresh and vigorous way of the need of a Re- 
vision, of the method of the Revision, the text of the Old Testament, 
and then, by selection of examples, of the changes made in the 
Pentateuch, Historical, Poetical and Prophetical Books. Let anyone 
compare the two versions of the Psalms and write out all the changes, 
and then decide which of the changes will best illustrate all the rest. 
Then let him compare his work with that of Dr. Chambers, and he will 
be ready to acknowledge the vast amount of labor and the clear view 
which have accumulated and explained these examples of change. 

There is also an extended discussion of the American Appendix, in 
which reasons are given for the preferences of the American revisers. 
On one point the American revisers reached unanimity, after years of 
discussion, that Jehovah should ever represent the Hebrewof the incom- 
municable name. The only real choice is between ‘‘ Jehovah” and 
‘¢ Lord.” For while every Hebrew scholar knows that the vowels in 
Jehovah are not the original vowels of the name, yet hardly two Hebrew 
scholars, who prefer a different spelling, are agreed as to what that 
spelling shall be. Professor Briggs calls it ‘‘ Jahveh.” Professor Toy 
calls it ‘‘ Yahwe,” others ‘* Jahaveh,” etc., etc., and in any of these 
spellings there is such a ghostly thinness and strangeness of sound as to 
disqualify it at sight. 

For all those who desire to obtain the side lights which will enable 
them to understand many changes or refusals to change found in the 
Revision, this volume of Dr. Chambers will be a safe, genial, and in-- 
structive guide. 

HOWARD OsGooD. 


Geology and the Deluge. By THE DuKE oF ARGYLL. 12mo., pp. 47. 
lasgow: Wilon & McCormick, 1885. 

This is a fresh and bright setting of an old subject,which, as long as 

the Bible and the traditions of the race remain, will recur for investiga- 

tion. The author does not attempt to solve the physical causes of the 
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deluge, but he employs his pages to answer the question, ‘‘Is there any 
scientific evidence that such an event as the Deluge occurred!” By 
deluge he means a great submergence of the land under the sea, the 
submergence temporary, and accompanied with the destruction of animal 
life after man had appeared upon the globe. 

The proofs of the deluge are found in the traditions of the race; 
the ‘* perched ” boulders on the tops of mountains; the gravel beds on 
the tops of mountains of primitive Cambrian or silurian rock; the sea- 
shells still remaining in these gravel beds; the loess of Europe and the 
shells of the plains found on the tops of mountains; the vast collections 
of the bones of animals, which. would not naturally have consorted, in 
the gravels and brick earths of England, and especially in the Arctic 
regions ; the implements of man found in the brick earths and gravels 
together with remains of animals. As to the physical causes, consider- 
ing the very small elevation of our highest mountains when compared 
with the vast body of our globe, it would require but a slight change to 
bring the sea over the whole surface of the globe. 

These points are stated with the clearness and vivacity and wealth 
of illustration which have marked the other works of the Duke of 
Argyll. Whether weagree or not with him in all his points, we cannot 
fail to be stimulated and instructed by the well-told story. 


HOWARD OsGoop. 


The following works in Old Testament literature are also worthy of 
brief notice: Assyriology: Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study, 
by Francis Brown, Associate Professor of Biblical Philology in the Union 
Theological Seminary. The author modestly calls this ‘‘ a slight con- 
tribution to the literature of a momentous subject.” We regard it as a 
very excellent contribution, and one hitherto greatly needed. Egyptol- 
ogy and Assyriology can no longer be ignored by men who wish to in- 
terpret the Old Testament fairly, with all the light of the present day. 
It is absolutely needful that the results of the investigation of acknowl- 
edged leaders in these sciences be taken into consideration in the expla- 
nation of any part of the Old Testament. Like all added light these 
results have shown the falsity of some conclusions hitherto held as 
established, and have brought out clearly many points hitherto obscure. 
But a readiness to catch at any seeming support and quickly press it 
into the service of the Bible is often as dangerous as Uzzah’s thoughtless 
staying of the ark. Professor Brown treats, (1,) of the abuse of Assyriol- 
ogy in Bible study, in ill-directed apologetics, in overhaste in its employ- 
ment, in refusal to accept its clear facts, in ignoring the new problems, 
with which it confronts the Biblical scholar. And he says very truly, 
‘No one of these questions [arising from this study] endangers the 
divine truth. That has its own basis immovable and sure. And no 
one of them need endanger our repose upon the divine truth, or give us 
anxiety or distress of mind. Peace of heart, security for the truth and 
inthe truth, belong, in God’s ordering, to the courageous, reverent, 
and loyal inquirer, who welcomes all knowledge that God sends him,” 
Professor Brown treats with (2),sound judgment of the uses of Assyri- 
ology in placing Hebrew literature and life in a new setting, in bringing 
into clear light the essential difference between the Hebrews and other 
ancient peoples, in its historical confirmations of Bible history. And he 
proves by his work that he is a courageous, reverent, and loyal inquirer, 
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and a safe guide for the students intrusted to him. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus, by 
Edouard Naville, is the first publication of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and it marks an epoch. It tells the story of the discovery of the 
Pithom of Exodus by one of the first Egyptologists of the present day. 
This simple, hard won, fully proved fact rays out its light and clears up 
not a few dark points in Scripture interpretation. Lepsius, the Nestor 
of German Egyptology, could not accept this astounding discovery in 
his last days. But there is not an Egyptologist of any standing at 
present who does not acknowledge that the case is proved. This dis- 
covery has elicited from Brugsch the voluntary acknowledgement that 
his toughly defended theory of the Exodus can no longer be sustained ; 
and Pleyte, of Leyden, and Revillout, of Paris, have added the weight 
of their testimony in favor of Naville’s thorough work. The outcome of 
the whole is that we now know the exact situation of Pithom; the route 
of the Exodus was not towards the Mediterranean, but southward; and 
the striking confirmation of the historical accuracy of the Penta- 
teuch has been gained. (London; Triibner & Co.) Die Sintfiuth, 
eine geologische Studie, von Eduard Suess, is an endeavor to explain 
the unexplainable, that is, to determine the causes of the Deluge. The 
author rejects the Biblical account in favor of the Chaldean legend, and 
arrives at the following results; the Deiuge was a long-continued and 
destructive overflow of the Mesopotamian plain, caused by an earth- 

uake attended by a cyclone, and this overflow did not extend beyond 
the lower Tigris and Euphrates. The ark, a small boat, stranded on 
the miocene foot-hills east of the Tigris and south of the lower Zab. It 
is fortunate the author did not attempt to explain the Bible. (Leipzig.) 
The Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, just 
received, assures us that the work so long expected and of so much im- 
portance for all students of Old Testament times, Zhe Theban Book of 
the Dead, in a critical edition by E. Naville, may be looked for at the 
end of this year. It will appear in two large volumes, and be distributed 
through Asher & Co., of Berlin. 











HOWARD OSGOOD. 


The Messages of the Books; being discourses and notes on the Books 
of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F. R. S., etc. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1885. 


A welcome book in spite of defects and faults neither few nor slight. 
To popularize New Testament Introduction is one of the most service- 
able tasks to which the exegetical scholar can set his hand. No one 
succeeds so well in making his Biblical studies popular as Dr. Farrar. 
If this is not the only criterion by which their value is to be estimated, 
it is at least an important one. Noliving exegete reaches immediately 
so numerous a public. Thus his book will render a thankworthy ser- 
vice, and not less in that it will stimulate pastors as well as authors to 
similar endeavor. 

The design of these discourses is stated still more distinctly in the 
preface—a preface suggesting, and doubtless suggested by that written 
by Maurice in 1846, to his Unity of the New Testament. The design 
is ‘*to point out the general form, the peculiar characteristics, the spe- 
cial messages of books one by one.” Each of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament is made the text of a separate discourse. In addi- 
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tion there are three discourses treating in a more general way of The 
Four Gospels, The Form of the Epistles, and St. Paul's Thirteen Epis- 
“les. The order adopted is in part that of the modern Bible: the gos- 
pels first, then Acts, last of all Revelation. But in discussing the Epis- 
tles the author follows the supposed chronological order, beginning 
with those to the Thessaloniansand ending with Third John. 

In substance Dr. Farrar offers to the readers of his previous works 
not much that is new. He has used these freely, even to the extent of 
rewriting pages and paragraphs with slight change of phraseology, as 
well as reprinting certain foot-notes and appendices. His St Paul, Early 
Days of Christianity, and the several commentaries which he has con- 
tributed to the Cambridge Bible for Schools particularly have been thus 
employed. * 

By far the best chapters are those which treat of Paul’s epistles, pre- 
ceded by the excellent separate discussion referred to above, on the 
Form of the Epistles. The discourses on First Thessalonians and on 
Second Corinthians may be cited as quite admirably fulfilling their aim. 
The writer does not succeed so well with Romans. To grasp the lead- 
ing ideas of that unique document—at once a letter, a sermon and a 
book—to throw them into bold relief before the reader, that he may 
view the work as a whole ‘‘ in its distinctive scope and individuality,” is 
the difficult task that Dr. Farrar has attempted within the limits of a 
single discourse, and with but partial success. 

He still insists, as in his Saint Paul, following Renan, that. the 
apostle did circumcise Titus. It is probably a misprint on page 355 
that First Timothy is dated ‘‘ 63 or 66,” instead of ‘‘65 or 66.” For, 
compare p. 369: If the Pastoral Epistles ‘‘ were not written a/fer A. D. 
64 we must then be driven to the reluctant conclusion that they are not 
from the hand of St. Paul.” One would wish it also an error of the 
type that makes an English writer of world-wide fame speak of ‘‘a Jer- 
Ject library of theology” having been written in exposition of Romans. 

He forgets his own warning against ‘‘the wresting of isolated 
texts of Scripture” from their original and proper purpose, when he comes 
to speak of 1 Peter, 3, 18-20. Here he finds ‘‘ one doctrine of capital 
importance for which St. Peter is our chief authority.” ‘‘It is the doc- 
trine of Christ’s descent into Hades; the doctrine of the gospel of the 
dead” (italics ours). Remitting exegesis, he shifts his role with dexterous 
celerity and becomes the boldest of dogmatists, assuring us that St. 
Peter has ‘‘enlarged the circle of life and light, and flung one gleaming 
ray from the Sun of Righteousness £0 the farthest circumference of that 
illimitable circle which includes the spirits of men beyond the grave.” 

The discourse on Second Peter presents in brief compass some of 
the latest phases of the discussion regarding its genuineness. The 
author inclines to the view that it was not written till after the Antiguities 
of Josephus (A.D.93), but contents himself with the cautious state- 
ment: ‘It still remains just possible that we are reading thoughts to 
which, though not wholly penned by himself, he lent the sanction of his 
name and authority.” 

It is to be regretted that the discourses which treat of the Gospels— 
the part of the book which ought to be best—are, all things considered, 
the least satisfactory. Not to speak of the profounder problems re- 
garding our Lord’s redemptive ministry and historic personality, Dr. 
Farrar is far from being master of the critical problems concerning the 
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genesis of the synoptic gospels, and their relation to one another. Our 
space will not allow us to go into particulars. The discourses on Mark 
and Luke are the better ones. But any one who has read and re-read 
Matthew until he has appreciated for himself its peculiar thoughtful 
beauty, and has begun to apprehend the far-reaching conceptions 
concerning the organic development of Christianity that constitute 
its chief didactic feature, will read the second discourse in this volume 
with disappointment, especially the several pages (44-48) of highly 
wrought description which describe nothing clearly—nothing at least 
that is to be found in Matthew. 

Yet despite serious deficiencies one must heartily wish this book 
wide diffusion, for the reasons suggested above. It is, moreover, the 
work of a thorough Greek scholar, a lover of the Bible whose diligence 
and enthusiasm in its study are contagious, and whose success in diffus- 
ing and popularizing the results of critical investigation, and in vivifying 
New Testament themes and characters, entitle him to our grateful 
recognition and honor. 

We may add that it is stretching a point to call these discourses 
**sermons” (as in the preface). More properly many of them are 
chapters written for a book. One can hardly think of that on Titus, or 
on First John, asactually delivered to an audience, even in St. Margaret’s. 


Wma. ARNOLD STEVENS, 





In the Time of Jesus, Historical Pictures by MARTIN SEIDEL, D.D., New 
York: A. D. F. RANDoLPH & Co, [No date; but the translator’s pre- 
face dated February, 1885.] 


This little book of 188 pages is a translation by W. E. M. from the 
German, and forms a valuable hand-boek of historical introduction to 
the study of the Gospels. It is an attempt ‘‘ to present a plain delinea- 
tion of the time of Jesus, founded on known and apposite facts, and 
comprised within brief limits.” It is well adapted to meet in a brief way 
the need felt by every thoughtful reader of the Gospels and Acts of a 
preliminary historical survey of the New Testament period. Macaulay, 
in his famous third chapter, drew a vivid picture of England and Eng- 
lish life at the close of the seventeenth century. New Testamenthistory 
requires such a sketch of Palestine at the Christian era, one that with 
like vividness but with profounder insight shall delineate the moral and 
spiritual phenomena of Jewish civilization at that epoch. What was 
that little world of Palestinian and Jewish life when the Redeemer of 
man appeared? What, in outline, was the Greco-Roman civilization 
that environed it? Church histories and the ‘* Lives” of Christ deal 
with this theme more or less amply, but a separate hand-book has its 
obvious use and convenience. The style of this little volume is plain 
and unpretentious, the subject-matter drawn from original authorities, 
and set forth in condensed and clear statement. Pictorial the treat- 
ment is not, either in method or style, and in this respect the sub-title, 
quoted above, is a misnomer. Part I. treatsof Zhe Heathen World ; 
Part Il. of The Jewish World, in the following chapters; I. The Land 
and the People of Israel; II. The Political Government of Palestine; 
III. The Sanhedrin and the High Priests; IV. The Levites; V. Re- 
ligious Life among the Jews; VI. Parties among the Jews; VII. The 
Messianic Hope; VIII. Judaism in the Dispersion. 
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‘We note that the author counts but three passovers in our Lord’s 
ministry. The translator retains the German spelling ‘‘ Aschera.” On 
page 51, the estimate of the population-of Palestine in the New Testa- 
ment times ( ‘‘ between four and five millions”) is“probably amuch too 
low. On page 56 Jerusalem is said to be “‘ about twenty-four miles. 
distant from the shore of the Dead Sea ;” any good map will show it 
is not much over half that. The chapter on the Scribes would have 
been considerably enhanced in value by treating of the organization and 
religious life of the Pharisees under the same head, inasmuch as the two 
names so often stand in the New Testament for the same religious facts 
and movements. 

WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


An Explanation ofthe Epistle tothe Hebrews. By the Rev. Samuet T. 
Lowrik, D.D., pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian Church, New Jersey: 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. [Date of Preface, August 1854.] 


The method of study pursued in this commentary we believe to be 
in many respects a sound one. There is little space wasted inirrelevant 
etymologizing. Doctrinesas such, are not discussed. Nor does the 
author consider the epistle a collection of texts to be taken up and ex- 
plained one by one. It is plain that he believes with Maurice ‘‘the force 
of particular sentences is not really felt unless we can connect them with 
the purpose of the book in which they are found.” He has evidently 
aimed at a logical and comprehensive exposition of the magnificent his- 
torical and scriptural argument contained in this epistle. The thought- 
nexus is traced from point to point with logical acumen and vigor. He 
spares no pains to apprehend the writer’s thought in its original se- 
quence, and to furnish his readers with the clue. 

Both the preface and the body of the work render ampleacknowledg- 
ment to the late distinguished exegete of Erlangen, J. C. von Hofmann. 
The author, we observe, makes it a rule to print the whole family 
name. But it is so customary in Germany to omit the Fagen and titular 
‘‘vyon” that foreigners will certainly be pardoned for preferring the 
shorter form in ordinary citations. Dr. Lowrie came under -he 
instruction of Hofmann in 1857. His book shows how faithfully he 
has adhered to the methods of his distinguished teacher. On the last 
chapter of the epistle he has given a translation of Hofmann’s exposi- 
tion instead of his own. For this he will probably be thanked by such, 
exegetical students as wish to acquaint themselves with Hofmann’s 
hermeneutical method, but find his difficult German an obstacle. 

The grammatical work, so far as we have examined, is thoroughly 
done and stated with precision. A good instance is the discussion of 
ebpdyevog and Aditpucev, defending the translation, ‘‘obtaining an eternal. 
redemption ;” rightly, we think, as against the Revision of 1881. But, 
like Hofmann, the author is fond of grammatical novelties. Of these 
we have observed a number. For instance, ‘‘ having become com- 
panions of a Holy Spirit,” in the familiar ge, Heb. vi: 4-6. -The 
discussion of this passage (pp. 187-200). illustrates the author’s logical 
treatment of the text, and also his somewhat cumbrous style. A com- 
parison with Ebrard (who proceeds here to lay down the doctrine of 
Scripture concerning the sin against the Holy Spirit) shows his freedom 
from undue dogmatism. ; 

We have spoken of special merits. Its chief defect as a commentary 
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is that it stops short of its proper goal. The author has presented us 
with a study, but not with a finally digested and completed work. It 
fails to present in any clear way to the reader the fundamental idea and 
the organic construction of the epistle. Yet this, perhaps, more than 
any book of the New Testament, requires that clue to be placed in the 
reader’s hand at the outset. What is the thesis, the argument, the lead- 
ing applications of the argument as it advances from stage to stage? In 
order to find out what Dr. Lowrie has to say on these heads we must 
consult the carefully prepared index of topics at the close, and undertake 
considerable search. Dr. Angus’s commentary offersa model of a better 
method. But no recent exegetical work upon Hebrews can supersede 
the commentary of Moll (in Lange’s Commentary), as translated and 
edited by Dr. Kendrick, whose own exegetical notes form an invaluable 


addition to the original. 
WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek. Newly arranged, with ex- 

lanatory notes, by EpwarRD Rostinson, D.D., LL.D., etc. Revised 

d., giving the text of Tischendorf and various readings accepted by Tre- 

gelles, Westcott, and Hort, and in the Revised edition of 1881. With 

additional notes by M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., etc. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1885. 


The publication of Robinson’s Harmony in 1845 marked an epoch in 
harmonistic literature. The present edition is based on the author’s final 
revision of 1851. It shows the enduring character of Edward Robinson’s 
work that his harmony is still an indispensable book to scholars, if only 
for its body of appended ‘‘ Notes.” For its main purpose, it had be- 
come almost useless because of the text, which was simply the Zextus 
Recepius of Hahn. Dr. Riddle has substituted throughout the text of 
Tischendorf’s eighth edjtion, with critical notes, as described in the title, 
at the foot of the page. In the chronological arrangement he has made 
few changes. 

Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘Notes,” 59 pages in the original edition, embody 
discussions of permanent value. The editor has carefully revised these, 
omitting some antiquated matter, and inserting results of recent in- 
vestigation, expanding the whole to 79 pages. On some accounts we 
should prefer to see this portion of Dr. Robinson’s work left in its 
original continuous form, the editorial additions (except the important 
added section, pp. 197-199) being put into foot-notes, 

In the matter of geography it is remarkable in how few points the 
opinions of the great American scholar have since been found to need 
revision. We venture to think that his ‘‘ Near Capernaum,” as the 
scene of the Sermon on the Mount ($$ 40, 41) is not one, and that it is 
an error to substitute ‘‘ Horns of Hattin.” Not a few recent travelers 
agree with Robinson against Dean Stanley and a late tradition. On the 
other hand, in § 20 we should change ‘‘Shechem or Neapolis” to 
*¢ Sychar or ’Askar.” There is less reason than formerly for identifying 
(see Robinson’s Researches, I1., 291, 292) Sychar and Sichem. On p. 
228, ‘‘the modern Taiyibeh situated nearly twenty Roman miles” 
from Jerusalem, might as well be corrected to read “‘ about ‘thirteen 
miles from Jerusalem.” Again, in the editorial note, p. 220, § §7, one 
or twostatements need modification. We think that the opinion is 
not very generally prevalent “‘ that there was a city near the lake named 
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Gergesa or Gerasa.” And a few lines before, the editor might be 
understood to mean, as we presume he does not mean, that the names. 
‘*Gadarenes, Gerasenes, and Gergesenes” were at that time applied 
interchangeably to the population of the immediate neighborhood. This. 
would be too much in the old style of harmonizing. 

But we thank Professor Riddle for his judicious and accurate editing 
and now wish that he might do a similar work with Robinson’s English: 
Harmony, replacing the Anthorized Version with the Revision of 1881. 


Wa. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


Il, HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Teaching of The Twelve Apostles.—A translation with Notes and. 
Excursus illustrative of the Teaching and the Greek Text. By CANON 
SPENCE, Vicar of the St. Pancras, London. London: James Nisbit 
& Co. 1885. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, recently discovered and ag by 
Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, edited with a Transla- 
tion, Introduction, and Notes, by RosweLt D. HITCHCOCK and FRANCIS. 
Brown, Professors in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. A _ new edi- 
tion, revised and greatly enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner’s. 
Sons, 1885. 

The Oldest Church Manual, called ‘* The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’” 
The Didache and kindred documents in the original with translations and. 
discussions of past apostolic teachings, baptism, worship, and discipline, 
and with illustrations and fac similes of the Jerusalem manuscript, by 
Put.ip ScHaFF, New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1385. 


These are good specimens of the numerous editions of the Didache 
published within the last year. Canon Spence has done his work well. 
In the nine excursuses he discusses in a scholarly way all the important 
questions suggested by the treatise, its source and authorship and early 
history, its testimony to the Canon and the rank and functions of the 
church officers it names, Apostles, Prophets, Bishops, and Deacons. He 
ascribes the authorship to Bishop Symeon, of Jerusalem, successor of 
James, and thinks that the peculiar inspiration of the apostolic age still 
remained in the church, His Notes also indicate ripe learning and 
impartial judgment. 

It is impossible to give equal credit to the American edition by 
Professors Hitchcock and Brown. Dr. Schaff’s chapter on the literature 
of the Didache is comprehensive and thorough ; and Professor Brown’s 
introduction gives much information in a compact form. But Dr. 
Hitchcock’s Notes are unworthy of an American scholar. He convicts 
himself either of disgraceful ignorance or of stubborn prejudice. He is 
ignorant of the latest results of scholarly research, or deficient in candor 
to state them. It had been better for his reputation if the Notes had 
been omitted, and he had been content to leave the whole work to his 
colleague. . 

It is fortunate for American scholars that Dr Schaff was not satisfied 
with furnishing a single chapter on the literature.of the Didache, but has. 
prepared an entire volume. His edition is beyond comparison the best 
we have seen, and leaves nothing to be desired. It includes all the 
documents which are intimately related to the Didache, the epistle of 
Barnabas, the Shephard of Hermas, the Apostolic Church order, and the 
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Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions and giving in each case the 
Greek text and an English translation. It has alsoa series of valuable 
illustrations, including a portrait of Bryennios, and an autograph letter, 
a picture of the Jerusalem Monastery, four baptismal pictures from the 
Roman Catacombs, and fac-similes of the last page of the Jerusalem Man- 
uscript,andof the first lines of the Didache. It discusses alsoin thirty-three 
chapters every matter of interest connected with the Didache, its dis- 
covery, authenticity, style, authorship, contents, literature etc., etc. 
The discussion is marked by equal learning and candor, and is in striking 
contrast with the meagre scholarship, the partizan zeal, of Dr. Hitchcock’s 
Notes. Dr. Schaff concedes all that any Baptist could ask in regard to 
Apostolic baptism, and to the testimony of philology and history and 
art in the Catacomb pictures, to immersion as the primitive mode. His 
edition may be commended as the best in all particulars for American 
scholars. 

These numerous editions show the extraordinary interest excited by 
the discovery of the Didache. A parallel can hardly be found in literary 
history. ‘There have been two other notable discoveries in our day—the 
work of Hippolytus, Ox all the Heresies and the Codex Sinaiticus by 
Tischendorf. Both of them were of far higher importance, but neither 
attracted so much attention. Scarcely a year has gone by since Bryen- 
nios published his first edition of the Didache, but already between 
twenty and thirty editions have appeared from the foremost scholars 
of Germany, France, Denmark, Sweden, England, and the United 
States; and countless articles of high value in leading reviews have 
discussed the origin, age, and worth of the newely found document. 
The whole Christian world has felt a profound interest in a treatise which 
may have been familiar to the converts of Paul and Peter, and was 
certainly known to the churches of the second century. 

The disagreement, among scholars in regard to the age and author- 
ship of the document is almost as marked as the universal interest in it. 
One may well doubt the accuracy of results reached by the higher 
criticism of our day,when such eminent scholars as Harnack, Hilgenfeld, 
Zahn, Lipsius, Farrar, Lightfoot, Spence, Sabatier, and Schaff cannot 
agree as to the time when the Déidache appeared, or the country of its 
birth, or its relation to other important works, or the exact drift of its 
teachings. Harnack places its date after Barnabas and Hermas, some- 
where between 120-135; agreeing with Bryennios; Hilgenfeld and 
Lipsius, a little latter; Krawutzcky at the end of the second century, and 
Professor Long as late as the fourth century. On the other hand Light- 
foot, Farrar, Wordsworth, and Zahn think it belongs to the latter 
of the first century, or the early years of the second: Laugen assi 
it to the year 90, while Sabatier affirms that it must have preceded 
many of the books of the New Testament and some of the missionary 
journeys of Paul. The place of birth is even more uncertain than its 
age. Bryennios ascribes it toa Jewish convert, and so do Bestmann, 
Spence, Laugen and Sabatier: while Harnack thinks it originated in 
Egypt, Zahn agreeing with him and Lightfoot; and Wordsworth 
ascribes it to Greece, Hilgenfeld to a Montanistic author, and Krawut- 
zcky to an Ebionite heretic. Bryennios, Harnack, Hilgenfeld and 
Krawutzcky think it borrows from the Epistle to Barnabas: Zahn, Funk, 
Farrar, Potwin and Schaff think that Barnabas borrows from the 
Didache, while Holtzmann, Lightfoot, and Massebican agree in the belief 
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that both borrow from an older work. When the brighest authorities 
hold such divergent views of the origin, aim, and spirit of the document, 
its exact historical value cannot be determined. 

A curious illustration of the definite methods and uncertain results 
of the higher criticism may be seen in some fine scholarly work done by 
Krawutzcky. In 1882 he attempted to reconstruct the lost book /udicium 
Petri, or The Two Ways, taking as a basis the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Apostolic Church Order, and the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. He believed these must have had the lost work as a common 
source. This reconstructed work agrees substantially with the Didache, 
but the ingenious author refuses to receive it as the original work, and 
assigns it to an Ebionite heretic at the close of the second century. 

It is curious that a work exciting universal interest among Christian 
scholars, contains so little of permanent value. It throws no light on 
doctrines of the New Testament. It touches directly only on a single 
doctrine, that of the second advent, and no one is able to decide 
whether it teaches pre-millennial or post-millennial views. The first 
six books treat of ethical duties, and enforce in detail the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and of the Decalogue; but they might be taught 
as well by Plato or Seneca, for they derive no special authority from 
Christ as a divine teacher, and no motives to obedience are drawn from 
his life or death. The absence of doctrinal teaching is more marked in 
chapters seventh and ninth, which treat of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 

er. We look naturally for some allusion to the new birth symbolized 
ty baptism, and to the atoning work of Christ symbolized by the Eucha- 
rist. But we look in vain; the ritual and liturgical elements come to the 
front, and the spiritual truths of Christianity are passed by in silence. 
Scholars bberetabee have noted the great descent made in passing from 
the books of the New Testament tothe writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
and have found in the contrast a strong presumptive argument for the 
inspiration of the Canon. But the Didache is inferior to any writing of the 
Fathers; even the Shepherd of Hermas is a spiritual treasure compared 
withit. The only real value it possesses is in belonging to a period follow- 
ing the apostolic age, of which we have less knowledge than of any subse- 
quent period in the history of the Church; and that it throws some 
light on the internal constitution of the Church in that unknown age, on 
its policy and worship and moral life. But the degeneracy of the church 
must have been far more rapid than has been supposed, if the Didache 
came into general use as a manual for the instruction of converts before - 
baptism, and for the training of members after baptism. Such teach- 
ing could never nurture a genuine spiritual life. It is like passing from 
the Gospel of John or the Epistles of Paul to the sentences of Peter 
Lombard. 

The seventh chapter gave great comfort to Pedo-baptist scholars 
and a confident song of triumph was raised as if Baptist principles were 
henceforth undermined, and could no longer be held against the voice of 
history. It would seem that Dr. Hitchcock had no other object in view 
in preparing his notes, than to put his Baptist brethren to utter rout. 
But never was exultation so premature or ill-founded. Baptists surely 
have no reason to complain of the Didache, for conformity to its teach- 
ings would bring all Pedo-baptist churches into our ranks. Its doctrine 
of the relation of the two ordinances is thoroughly Baptist. No one is 
allowed to approach the Lord’s table until he has received baptism. 
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This sacrament is to be confined rigidly to members of the church. 
The Didache, therefore, takes all odium from the law of close commun- 
ion. It is equally clear in restricting baptism to adults, who understand 
the meaning of the confession of faith, and submit to fasting and prayer 
before making it. Dr. Schaffattempts to parry the force of the argu- 
ment by saying that infant baptism is not directly forbidden. Buta 
custom which had no existence could not be forbidden, and the require- 
ments enforced on candidates can relate only to those of mature years 
and of intelligent faith, it is evident that infant baptism was unknown to 
the author of the Didache. 

Nor is the single deviation allowed from immersion as the law of 
baptism of any practical importance. Pouring was permitted only when 
neither running water could be found out of doors nor cold or warm 
water within doors. If it was impossible to obtain sufficient water for 
immersion, then pouring would be valid. It is needless to say there are 
few places.on our globe where a departure from the prescribed mode 
could be allowed. Baptists have never failed to find sufficient water for 
their needs, and if our brethren of other denominations would obey the 
Didache there would be no division between us. 

In quite another way the Didache confirms Baptist principles. We 
hold as a cardinal doctrine that the Bible is the only authority for Christian 
faith and practice: that the apostles, as inspired teachers, were wiser 
than their successors. The Church of Rome, Deacon Stanley, Dr. 
Schaff and many other noted leaders hold that the Church can improve 
on apostolic methods, borrowing wisdom from the experience of ages. 
But the Didache reveals recession not progress. The age after the 
apostles was inferior both in piety and in practical wisdom, and no one 
would hesitate to choose between its teachings and those of the New 
Testament. The great lesson is enforced therefore, by what Dr. Schaff 
calls **‘ The Oldest Church Manual,” that the only safety for loyal dis- 
ciples of Christ is to bow to the supreme authority of the inspired 
Word, and to test all later teachings and practices by its infallible 
wisdom, 

HEMAN LINCOLN. 


History of the Christian Church, ple ng ScuaFr. Vols. I-V. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882-85. 


SINCE the publication of the translations of Neander’s and Gieseler’s 
great works no very important general History of the Christian Church 
has appeared in English. Neither has anything issued from the German 
press that bears comparison with the works named. The writing of 
Church history is going more and more into specialism. Such men as 
Neander and Gieseler no longer busy themselves with efforts to master 
the entire material of Church history, but prefer to devote themselves to 
the absolute mastery of a given period or department. For the best 
historical work we no longer look to general treatises ef this kind but to 
special works on individual sects, controversies, institutions, and 
religious leaders. Yet general works have their place, and the demand 
has long been urgent for a work which should embody the results of the 
most recent investigations and should at the same time be thoroughly 
readable. In both these respects Dr. Schaft’s History of the Christian 
Church far surpasses all other works, and it may be said measurably to 
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meet the needs of a large class of readers. Dr. Schaffis a book-maker, 
but a book-maker of the most respectable type. Had he not allowed 
himself to become involved in such multitudinous literary projects he 
would doubtless have been able to produce some original work. But 
while thus he would have advanced theological science and have been of 
service to a few, the many would have been deprived of much useful 
help. As a mediator between German specialists and the American 
public he has been of incalculable service, and few would be willing to 
exchange the work that he has actually accomplished for any product of 
original investigation that he might conceivably have contributed. 

The completest and most distinctive part of Dr. Schaff’s work is: 
the bibliography. This he has endeavored to make practically exhaust- 
ive, andeven so sharp a critic as Dr. Harnack acknowledges that Ger- 
many has nothing like that can bear comparison with the work in this- 
respect. But German critics are so unreasonable as to expect a man 
actually to read the books he refers to, and not only so but to master 
their contents. Judged by such a standard, Dr. Schaff fails to come up 
to the mark. Harnack has detected some curious blunders, resulting 
from ignorance of the works from which he professes to draw his 
materials, and contemptuously asks: ‘‘ What confidence is one to have 
in a work whose value consists chiefly in its references, if such blunders: 
are not avoided?” That is to say, he finds it misleading even in its: 
references. In a work of such magnitude, performed amidst a multi- 
plicity of engagements, it could hardly be expected that even gross. 
blunders should be absolutely avoided. But it is hardly fair to judge a 
popular work of this kind by so high a standard as the criticism of a 
German specialist. The errors are few in number in comparison with 
the correct and excellent statements. A more serious defect is that of 
superficiality. This very defect doubtless contributes to the popularity 
of the work. It is easy reading for the reason, in part at least, that the 
author does not go much beneath the surface; that he does not occupy 
much space with the discussion of knotty problems; and that he dwells 
upon matters of general interest, devoting many pages to trivial stories 
of doubtful authenticity, which while they contribute little of solid infor- 
mation, are interesting, and aid the reader in forming a vivid picture of 
the times. 

The first three volumes cover ground that the author traversed in 
his earlier works. Volume I. (A.D. 1-100) is in large part new, and is 
intended to embody the results of the profound investigations of the 
Apostolic age that have occupied the past twenty-five years. Volume 
II, (A. D. 100-325) is likewise ‘‘an entire reconstruction” of the 
author’s earlier work, and is ‘‘ more than double in size.” Here, also. 
the researches of the last twenty-five years have been peculiarly fruitful. 
It is this portion of the work with which Dr. Harnack finds fault. Cer- 


tainly, any section of the volume when a with a monograph on_ 


the same subject by such men as Hilgenfeld, Harnack, Weingarten, 


Lucius, etc., must needs seem very defective. In a general work no. 


subject can possibly be exhaustively treated; but we demand at least a. 
succinct statement of the assured result of investigation. As compared 
with similar works Dr. Schaff’s has nothing to fear; as compared with 
an ideal standard, much. 

Volume III. (A. D. 311-600) is little more than a reprint of the- 
earlier work with a short appendix containing references to recent 
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works, and a few corrections, etc. In fact, the old plates seem to: have 
been utilized throughout. While recent researches on this period have 
been less fruitful than on the earlier, and by no means revolutionary, 
important results have been arrived at on many points, and readers had 
a right to expect that the author would incorporate these results in his 
work. Particularly defective must we pronounce his chapter on 
‘‘ The Rise and Progress of Monasticism.”” When first written it was 
probably the best discussion of the subject to be found in any language. 
But the labors of Weingarten, Harnack, Lucius, and others have made 
it seem antiquated. The Appendix, strange to say, simply refers to 
some recent books without giving a hint at their contents. So also the 
section on the Donatists, thanks to the labors of Vélter and others, has 
become quite inadequate. 

Volume IV. (A. D. 590-1073) has recently appeared and is new 
throughout. It covers one of the most important periods of history. 
Many subjects are interestingly touched upon, few are treated with suf- 
ficient fulness. The most elaborate chapter is that on ‘‘ Mohammedan- 
ism in its relation to Christianity.” The author has evidently studied 
with some care a few of the best works on the subject and dipped into 
many. The author’s broad catholicity of spirit leads him to take a very 
favorable view of Mohammed and his religious system. With him Mo- 
hammed is noimpostor, but areformer. He thinks it not impossible that 
the religion which ‘‘ has destroyed the power of idolatry in Arabia and 
in a large part of Asia and Africa, and raised Tartars and Negroes from 
the rudest forms of superstition to the belief and worship of the one 
true God,” ** may ultimately be a stepping-stone to Christianity, like the 
law of Moses which served as a stepping-stone to lead men to the gospel.” 
Iam not perfectly sure that it is a function of stepping-stones to lead, 
neither should I be willing to guarantee the integrity of a single page of 
the author’s English should it fall into the hands of a certain critical 
friend of mine. But it is our purpose to view the work not so much from 
a literary as from a historical point of view, and we must leave verbal 
criticism to those that are better qualified. The chapter on Morals 
and Religion is good without being very good. Certain customs are 
entertainingly discussed, but the ethical principles modifying these cus- 
toms are not grasped, or at any rate are not expounded. 

This volume is one of the best of the four, and we look forward with 
interest to the appearing of Vol. V. and its successors. It is a matter 
for profound gratitude that Dr. Schaff is devoting his remaining years to 
the work of completing his history, which with all its faults is quite indis- 
pensable to every student of history. 

A. H. NEWMAN. 


ame | of the Huguenot Em mpretion to America. By CHARLEs W. BAIRD, 
D. 2 vols., 8vo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 188 
pany 5: 


The size and appearance of these volumes, and the name of the 
author, suggest comparison with Professor Henry M. Baird’s admirable 
work on The Rise of the Huguenots of France. The character of the 
subject treated cannot fail to bring the work into comparison with the one 
just mentioned and with the classic writings of Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, 
and Parkman. Brought into comparison with such works, the short- 
comings of Dr. Baird’s book are manifest. The author betrays no 
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spark of literary genius. His work is intensely interesting, but it isso by 
virtue ofits richness in materials rather than by any glamour which the 
author imparts to these materials. Yet, in a far lower degree the style 
is enlivened, like that of the work mentioned, by the incorporation into 
the text of a large amount of direct and indirect quotation from the 
sources. The only respect in which Dr. Baird’s book bears favorable 
comparison with the works of the great writers mentioned above is in 
exhaustiveness of research. For the last ten or twelve years the author 
has carried on researches in America, France, and England. He has 
examined with minutest care a vast amount of manuscript documentary 
material, private collections as well as public having been made to 
yield up their secrets. Old and rare prints have likewise been made to 
contribute to the elucidation of each portion of the history. Epitaphs 
and ruins have not been neglected. No pains were spared, it would 
seem, to get at all accessible sources of information. The volumes are 
consequently rich in fresh materials brought to light by the author’s in- 
dustry and enterprise, and the long appendices teem with documents, 
for the most part inedited, illustrative of the body of the work. The 
author has had the advantages and the disadvantages of laboring in a 
fresh field. What had been published on the subject previously in con- 
nected form was insignificant in quantity and untrustworthy in quality. 
Dr. Baird’s work is what the Germans would call a ‘‘ road-breaking” 
(dahnbrechend) work. The copiousness of the quotations from the docu- 
ments and the minnte accuracy with which they are made would cer- 
tainly delight the German heart. 

The importance of the subject can hardly be regarded as first-rate ; 
yet it is by no means inconsiderable. The ethnologist, the genealogist, 
and the economist will find far more to interest him than will thechurch 
historian. The Huguenots brought to our own shores nothing new 
either in theologyor ecclesiology. Such peculiarities as at first appeared 
were soon lost by contact with the English colonist. Nothing whatever is 
added by Dr. Baird’s book to our conception of the horrors of the perse- 
cutions that preceded and followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
which Louis XIV. had pledged his word to maintain irrevocably. Noth- 
ing is added to our conceptions of the vastness of the emigration to the 
Protestant states of Europe, and to the New World. We know full well 
the enormous loss in intellectual, moral, and spiritual power, in enter- 
— in material interests, that France suffered by destroying and 

anishing hundreds of thousands of her best subjects, We could readily 
infer that Protestant Europe and America were proportionate gainers in 
all these particulars. Nothing new is added to our knowledge of the 
hardships and perils of early emigrant life by land and by sea. The 
French Protestant emigrants were peculiarly unfortunate. In South 
America the earliest attempt at colonization (under the Admiral Coligny 
in 1655) was a complete failure. This was owing chiefly to the treachery 
of their leader, who from being professedly a most zealous Protestant, 
gradually relapsed into popery and persecuted his fellow colonists. The 
hostility of the savages would probably have broken up the colony apart 
from Villegagnon’s, treacherousconduct. Thevarious attempts to colonize 
Florida (1563-1 567) resulted just as disastrously, the colonistshaving been 
massacred by the Spaniards. In Acadia (Nova Scotia) and in Canada 
the Huguenots found themselves vastly outnumbered by Roman Catho- 
lic colonists, and after being tolerated in a measure for a while, were 
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remorselessly persecuted and forced to seek elsewhere a resting place. 
The case was similar in the Carribbean islands. Here, as in Acadia 
and Canada, the Huguenots were among the most enterprising and 
prosperous, and merchants were tolerated long after the masses of the 
French Protestants were put under the bann. But the persecuting 
policy of the French Court under papal and Jesuit influence became 
more and more stringent, and the Huguenots were obliged either to 
profess adherence to the Roman Catholic Church or to flee the country. 
From these earlier settlements of French Protestants many took refuge 
in the English and Dutch colonies. Many also who had lived for years 
in the Protestant Netherlands and in England came later to seek their 
fortunes in New York, New Netherlands, and Virginia. Even here the 
French colonists were peculiarly unfortunate. Several of their most 
promising settlements in New England were broken up by Indian raids 
inspired, in some cases, no doubt, by the Jesuits of Canada. Their 
ignorance of the English language made them easy dupes of unscrupu- 
lous men, who sold them lands without giving them proper titles. In 
Rhode Island a thriving colony was broken up by the English settlers, 
who laid claim to the lands which the French had improved, They 
seem, On the whole, to have shown little judgment in the selection of 
their territory and little perseverance in adhering to their settlements 
when once formed. We are somewhat disappointed at finding so little 
sturdiness in a people who had for generations endured so much for the 
faith. We cannot help feeling that there is something unmanly in the 
way in which they are continually pleading for special privileges on the 
ground of what they had suffered in France. But their spirits had been 
broken by continued misfortune, and we cannot fail to sympathize with 
them profoundly in the reverses of their early colonial life. 

The greatest success of the Huguenots in America, as in Europe, 
was in mercantile operations. In Boston and New York several 
Huguenot families became wealthy and famous. The French Prot- 
estants who reached America were, with few exceptions, commonplace 
people. No great name appears among them during the early age. 
Names now famous were not so during the colonial times to which our 
author for the most part confines himself. Much of the book is taken 
up with lists of names of people and places. Our author attempts to 
trace each particular band of emigrants, and each individual of the 
band from its French starting-point through its toilsome migrations and 
perilous adventures until its final destination is reached, to give full and 
accurate information about the nature of the localities from and to which 
the migrations took place, the circumstances that led to the emigration 
and to the choice of new localities, and their abortive efforts to effect a 
permanent settlement. Anecdotes about individuals abound, and special 
attention is paid to such genealogical facts as serve to connect the early 
French settlers with prominent Americans of later times. 

Dr. Baird promises a future work, to be occupied chiefly with the 
French Protestant settlers in the Middle and Southern States. This 
may well exceed in interest the work before us. A. H. NEWMAN. 
Chaplain Smith and the Baptists; or Life, Journals, Letters, and Ad- 

dresses, of the Rev. HEZEKIAH SMITH, D.D., of Haverhill, Mass., 1737 


a By R. A. Guitp, LL.D., pp. 429, 1zmo. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 


_ Three young men, two of them graduates of the College of New 
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Jersey, now Princeton College, came to New England in 1764. One 
of them, Samuel Stillman, became pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston, and for more than forty years was an ornament to the ministry 
of that city. Another, James Manning, became pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Warren, R. I., and also the founder and first President of 
Rhode Island College, afterwards Brown University. The third, Man- 
ning’s classmate, Hezekiah Smith, organized a Baptist Church in Hav- 
erhill, Mass., and with rare ability and equal fidelity served it as its pas- 
tor until his death in 1805. Of President Manning we have an excel- 
lent biography, prepared by Dr. R. A. Guild, Librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity, and now, in this volume, also prepared by Dr. Guild, we have a 
no less worthy memorial of Manning’s life-long friend. 

The materials for this biography came into Dr. Guild’s possession 
in a noteworthy way. The late Dr. David Benedict, not long before his - 
death, placed in Dr. Guild’s hands a package of papers, purporting to be 
manuscript sermons by Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith. Without examining 
them, regarding them only as interesting relics, he laid them aside. In 
1879, however, having occasion to open the package, his eyes fell upon 
a small manuscript with dark-blue paper covers, which, on examination, 
proved to be a diary kept by Hezekiah Smith in 1777 and 1778, while 
serving as Chaplain in the American Army. Recognizing its value, Dr. 
Guild made this diary the basis of a paper, entitled, ‘‘ The Diary of 
Chaplain Smith, of the Revolution, relating especially to the battle of 
Stillwater,” which he read before the Rhode Island Historical Society in 
February, 1880, Published noticesof this paperattracted theattention of a 
grand-daughter of Hezekiah Smith, Mrs. R. S. Fyfe, widow of the late 
Rev. Dr. R. A. Fyfe, Principal of the Literary and Theological Institute 
at Woodstock, Canada; and, having in her possession important papers 
of her grandfather, comprising diaries, letters, sermons, addresses, 
army orders, and various memoranda, she sent them to Dr. Guild. 
These, with the papers received from Dr. Benedict, furnished him with 
ample material for a complete biography. Who knows how much val- 
uable material pertaining to our early Baptist history in the United 
States, is hidden away in almost forgotten places ! 

Very wisely Dr. Guild has made the diaries the basis of his work, 
The entries in these diaries are for the most part brief, so brief, indeed, 
that oftentimes one can but wish they had been considerably extended; 
yet, though brief, they are by no means lacking in interest, and 
abound in hints which the biographer has carefully noticed and fol- 
lowed, 

In the biography prominence is given to the work which Dr. Smith 
-did at Haverhill in establishing and building up a Baptist church. All 
possible obstacles were placed in his way by a ‘‘ Standing Order.” When an 
effort was made to secure the meeting-house of the First Parish at such 
times 2s would not interfere with the regular services of its pastor, one 
objection given by the Parish Committee was, ‘‘ that the door so opened 
would produce very bad a by the holding of evening lectures, 
which are oftentimes attended with a confused noise, and indecent ges- 
tures, and that the house would, as we fear, be made the theatre for en- 
thusiasts and fanatics to act all their wild and extravagant tricks in, for 
the propagation of the like in others.” But a ‘‘meeting-house under 
Mr. Colby’s roof” was soon prepared, and later a substantial church 
edifice was erected into which were gathered, Sunday after Sunday, a 
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large number of the most substantial people in the place, many of whom 
became members of the church. . 

Mr. Smith’s influence extended to other communities and States. 
He loved the work of an Evangelist, and made frequent excursions into 
surrounding towns, and across the borders into New Hampshire and 
the District of Maine. He had an important part, too, in the formation 
of the Warren Association, and was instrumental in consolidating and 
strengthening Baptist interests throughout New England. He was a 
member of the ‘‘ Committee on Grievances,” appointed by the Warren 
Association, and for many years performed valuable service in securing 
the establishment of religious liberty. A member of the corporation 
of Rhode Island College, he devoted not a little of his time to its inter- 
ests, and early in his ministry he made an extended tour through the 
Southern States, soliciting funds for the treasury of the college. 

When the war of the Revolution broke out, burning with patriotic 
zeal, he entered the service of the Colonies as a Chaplain, and for five 
years, from 1775 to 1780, with occasional visits to his people, he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of our armies. He was in some of the most im- 
portant battles of the war, and by his fidelity won the esteem of the 
officers and men with whom he was associated. Washington honored 
him with his friendship while in the field, and corresponded with him 
after the war closed. Of the twenty-one Chaplains in the Army, whose 
names are recorded in a list found among Mr. Smith’s papers, nearly 
one-third were Baptists. This, as Dr. Guild says, “‘ is a glorious record 
for a feeble denomination, then struggling, as it were, for an existence, 
and a good illustration of the zeal and determination with which her 
ministers and members of churches labored in the cause of freedom.” 

At the close of his army life Mr. Smith returned to his flock, and in 
their service he closed his days, dying January 17, 1805. Dr. Stillman, 
of Boston, preached the funeral sermon. Dr. Baldwin’s estimate of the 
man was as follows: ‘* Asa preacher Dr. Smith was equalled by few. 
His subjects were always well-chosen, and always evangelical, His voice 
wasstrong and commanding, andhis manner solemn and impressive. He 
was often led to pour the balm of consolation intoa wounded con- 
science, but the general tenor of his preaching was calculated to arouse 
the careless and secure. In stature Dr. Smith was considerably above 
the middle size, being about six feet in height, and well proportioned. 
His countenance, though open and pleasant, was peculiarly solemn 
and majestic. In his deportment he was mild, dignified, and grave, 
equally distinct from priestly hauteur and superstitious reserve. He 
never thought religion incompatible with real politeness; hence the 


gentleman, the scholar, and the Christian were happily blended in his. 


character. 

For such a man we have reason to be grateful to God, and we are glad 
that his memory is to be perpetuated in this noble volume. A biogra- 
phy so rich in lessons of a life worth living should have a wide circula- 
tion. The Publication Society has given it a fitting dress. Especially 
worthy of remark is the carefully prepared index, to which fifty pages 
are devoted. HENRY S. BURRAGE. 
American Presbyterianism: Its Origin and Early History. By CHARLES 


Avucustus Briccs, D.D. 8 vo. pp. xviii, 373, cxiiii New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In this volume Professor Briggs traverses ground already well trodden, 
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yet he has succeeded in making a contribution of considerable value to 
American church history. This is mainly due to the discovery of original 
documents in the libraries and museums of Great Britain, especially of the 
ecclesiastical and missionary bodies of that country. This mass of 
manuscripts has been examined and sifted with great diligence, and the 
result of these researches is given not only in the text, but in numerous 
foot-notes and appendices. In fact, we risk little in saying that the 
chief value of the book lies in that part which is printed in fine type. 
This is not, however, to deny the merit of the main narrative. Dr. 
Briggs is not an extreme Presbyterian; he does not affect to find a Bib- 
lical model for all its details. He believes that it is a growth, the germ 
being the principles of the gospel, and the form being largely condi- 
tioned by the society in which it developed. He might, in short, be 
described as an evolutionist. His book is an effort to show how and why 
American Presbyterianism became what it is. Incidentally his object 
appears to be to champion English Puritanism, and show that it pro- 
foundly influenced the formation of American Presbyterianism. Doubt- 
less the influence of the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians has been exag- 
gerated, but does not Dr. Briggs go to the opposite extreme? In his 
desire to see in American Presbyterianism only one development of 
Puritanism he is inclined to depreciate the Scotch and Irish influence, 
which, outside of New England, was dominant in the colonial period. 
This championship of the Puritans carries him to as great lengths in 
another direction. Methodism he regards as merely a revival of Pu- 
ritanism. He gives this theory great apparent probability by identifying 
the only history of Methodism in this country with the Calvanistic 
doctrines of Whitefield and the Tennants; by treating the great 
awakening as a purely Methodist movement; and by declaring that 
‘* American Methodism produced two great theologians, Jonathan 
Dickinson and Jonathan Edwards.” This is certainly bewildering, not 
to say misleading. The term Methodism has a well-defined meaning to 
American readers: it means a theological system as well as a religious 
spirit. The Calvinistic doctrines of Whitefield never obtained a con- 
siderable following, while the Arminian, Wesleyan doctrines became a 
system, gained a large following and this zs Methodism. Great confu- 
sion of ideas must necessarily result from a terminology that unites 
Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley in one party. 

For the most part Dr. Briggs writes in a tolerant spirit. He is, 
in fact, celebrating the praises of ‘‘a broad, generous, and tolerant 
Presbyterianism ” and predicts its final triumph. But the tone of his 
remarks is neither generous nor tolerant whenever he speaks of the 
Quakers, whose chief offence, as we gather from his narrative, is that 
they ‘‘ made inroads” upon Presbyterian congregations here and there. 
Of course this was very naughty of the Quakers, and they really ought to 
have become good Presbyterians instead of persisting in their own beliefs, 
and winning Presbyterians over to them. With this exception, the au- 
thor’s temper is as unexceptionable as his scholarship is exact and his 
diligence unwearied. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The following books in the department of Historical Theology are 
worthy of brief notice :—The second edition of great Real-Encyklopidie 
Jiir Protestanische Theologie und Kirche, begun by Herzog and Plitt, 
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and continued by Hauck, is approaching completion. It has now 
reached Heft 148, or nearly the close of the 15th volume. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the completeness and accuracy of the work. 
Every important article is the work of a specialist, generally of one who 
has published something valuable on the subject. Among the more 
noteworthy articles in recent numbers are those on ‘‘ Sin ” (Siinde) by Dr. 
Hermann Schmidt, that on “Synagogues,” by Dr. H. L. Strack, that on 
** Syria,” by Dr. V. Ryssel, that on ‘‘ Baptism” (Taufe) by Dr. Hauck, 
that on the ‘‘ Temple,” by Dr. H. Merz, that on the ‘‘ Targum,” by 
Dr. Volck, that on ‘‘ Monumental Theology,” by Dr. F. Piper, that on 
** Mystical Theology,” by Dr. W. Preger, and that on “ Practical 
Theology,” by Dr. Christlieb. The author of the article on Baptism is 
frank enough to say: ‘‘ That in the New Testament no direct trace of 
infant baptism can be found, must be regarded as established; the at- 
tempts to prove its necessity from the words of institution, its practice 
from such passages as Acts ii: 39; 1 Cor. i. 16, suffer from the defect 
of pre-supposing the thing to be proved.” 


A. H. N. 


John de Wycliffe, by Emily S. Holt, is an excellent popular sketch 
of the first of the Reformers. It is based mainly on Sechler, but the 
author has made some study of Wiclif’s works for herself, and brings to 
her work something more than the perfunctory cram characteristic of 
‘*popular” books. We can commend the book cordially to those who 
wish to know something of the ‘‘ Morning Star of the Reformation,” but 
have not the time to study the larger works on the subject (Robert 
Carter & Brothers). Of considerable interest to Baptists, and of value 
as a contribution to the denominational history of the present century is 
Dr. C. R. Blackall’s Story of Six Decades, a brief history of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. The minutes of the various religious 
bodies, though little appreciated by many people, are quite indispensa- 
ble to the student of current church history, and the facts contained in 
them must form the basis of the future historian’s work. One of the 
best compiled and most accurate publications of this kind is the Minutes 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, compiled by Lansing Burrows, D.D. 
Work so good as his will be appreciated by few, but by them it 
will be appreciated highly The discovery of the Didache has aroused a 
new interest in the ancient literature of the Christian Church. This 
interest is widespread, and by no means unintelligent. There are com- 
paratively few who have access to the costly collections in which the 
original Greek and Latin documents are to be found, or the learning 
that would enable them to read the documents when found. Most of 
us must be content to make use of English versions of the Fathers, and 
for so doing we may plead the dictum of Emerson: ‘‘I should as soon 
think of swimming across the Charles River when I wish to go to Bos- 
ton, as of reading all my books in originals, whenI have them rendered 
for me in my mother-tongue.” To the average man, then, who is 
interested in the literature of the first three centuries of the Church, we 
heartily commend Zhe Ante Nicene Fathers, as now issued in an 
American edition, under the editorial supervision of Bishop A. C. 
Coxe. It isa reprint, in a cheap but very satisfactory form, of the well- 
known edition published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
arranged in chronological order, with prefaces and notes. Two volumes 
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have thus far been published, representing six volumes of the English 
edition, and containing the writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers, 
Justyn Martyr, Irenzeus, Harmas, Theophilus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Clement of Alexandria. The publishers have taken a considerable risk 
in undertaking so extensive an enterprise, and we sincerely hope that 
their expectations of support will be realized. The interest of ministers 
and laymen in historical studies is increasing, and they are less inclined 
to take their knowledge at second hand. In these volumes are the 
original sources from which the writers of early Church history draw 
their knowledge of the doctrines, polity, and liturgical customs of the 
early Church. The more these sources are studied the more strongly 
are distinctive Baptist principles confirmed. For at least two centuries 
the proof is complete that baptism was immersion, that it was adminis- 
tered only to believers, and that it invariably preceded the partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. (Buffalo: Christian Literature Publishing Co.) 


H. C. V. 


III. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The Religious Aspect of Philosophy: A Critique of the Bases of Conduct 
and of Faith. By JosAH Roycg, Ph. D., Instructor in ya sige ig 
Harvard College, Imo. pp. 484. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885 


This book is a curious psychological study. The author treats us 
not so much to results as to processes. He desires to make his way to 
religion through philosophy, and the work before us is practically a 
description of his wanderings in search of acreed. He holds it easier 
to settle upon a system of ethical than upon a system of theological 
doctrine. He begins therefore with the bases of conduct and proceeds 
to the bases of faith. He will take nothing upon testimony. A histori- 
cal belief has as little presumption 1n its favor as a historical church. 
With an air of high disdain he proclaims his indifference to all forms 
of religious organization and his superiority to all so-called lights of 
inspiration. Universal doubt is to him the beginning of wisdom. From 
this starting-point he will work out his own intellectual, moral and 
spiritual salvation, wholly by efforts of his own. 

The programme is an attractive one. We fear, however, that it is 
the cheerful confidence of youth and an underestimate of evil within 
and without that blinds our author to the real difficulties of his task. 
We are at war with his whole theological method. We claim that 
morality can be understood from religion, not vice versa; that, logi- 
cally, God must be known before man can know himself; that the 
divine holiness to which conscience testifies is the foundation of moral 
obligation for all creatures. Ignoring this dependence of ethics upon 
theology, Dr. Royce misinterprets Christ’s moral teaching as only an 
inculcation of gratitude for love bestowed and benefits received, whereas 
the fundamental requisition of Christianity is that of conformity to the 
holiness and perfection of God, which is itself the norm of all creatures 
made in God’s image. God has the prior claim—we are to love crea- 
tures only because we see in them God's life, and we can recognize 
obligation to men only as we implicitly first recognize obligation to God. 

Not doubt of God’s existence, we should say, but the fear of the 
Lord, is the beginning of -wisdom, whether theological or moral, 
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author, however, quotes with approbation what we must regard as the very 
perverse utterance of one of his clerical friends, this namely; that ‘‘ God 
likes to have us doubt his existence, if we do so sincerely and earnestly.” 
Here it is implied that doubt of God’s existence is consistent with per- 
fect moral earnestness and sincerity. We maintain on the other hand 
that all such doubt presupposes moral apostacy and voluntary departure 
from God on the part of the individual or the race. The normalcondition 
of man is that of open-eyed recognition of him in whom we live and move 
and have our being. The absence of this recognition is sin, and there- 
fore, in doubt there is not even the germ of knowledge, much less of 
morality, but only the beginning of all mental and moral perversion. 

The starting point is not only wrong, but the means are ill-chosen. 
Pure intellect is regarded as the all-sufficient instrument.of research. 
Has our author forgotten Pascal’s aphorism: ‘‘ Human things need only 
to be known in order to be loved; divine things must first be loved in 
order to be known.” We said ‘pure intellect.” Ah, if the intellect 
were truly pure! Butitis not. No intellect is pure that is not condi- 
tioned by love. A right state of the sensibility is as necessary to the 
knowledge of God, as it is to the knowledge of beauty in nature or of 
moral purity in men. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 
love. The unloving heart cannot apprehend him. Only the pure in 
heart do see, or ever can see, God. And the result of ignoring the chief 
condition of all successful study of theistic doctrine is seen in the exces- 
sively barren, vague, and, for all practical purposes, worthless conclusion 
to which the treatise before us arrives. We are conducted to a universal 
Thought, a Thought which includes all evil as well as all good, a 
Thought which our author declines to characterize as either theistic or 
pantheistic, a Thought to all appearance devoid of conscience, affection 
or will, a Thought that punishes no sin and provides no redemption, A 
Though that has no ear to hear and no arm to save. 

The ‘‘ philosophy” of which this is the ‘‘ religious aspect” is a 
philosophy of pure idealism. The pendulum is swinging again from the 
materialistic to the idealistic extreme, and the book under consideration 
derives its chief significance from the fact that it represents a new and 
important phase of modern skeptical thinking. It may be well to 
remember what idealism is and what it maintains. It holds not only 
that the affections of the percipient mind are the conditions of knowl- 
edge, but that.they are the only things known. I know, not the eter- 
nal world, but only my own sensations. The very body that seems to 
have sensations is only a permanent possibility of sensations. Of all 
eternal things, the esse is simply Jercifi. So far went Berkeley. But 
Hume applied to spirits the same principle which Berkeley applied to 
matter. Mind is buta series of ideas—a string of beads, without any 
string. God, himself isa succession of thoughts, without a thinker. 
And so the world outside of us, our own bodies, our souls, God himself, 
all disappear, and with these all possibility of an objective revelation or 
salvation. 

Dr. Royce is an absolute idealist. Thought is the only thing known 
and God himself is thought. We would not deny that this form of 
idealism is preferable to the old atomic materialism which it supersedes. 
We would highly commend the acuteness with which our author com- 
bats the recent materialistic ethics and physics. But pantheism is as great 
foe to Christian truth as is materialism. And we cannot but look with 
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alarm upon the enunciation to young men in our greatest University, by 
a professed lecture on the theism, of a scheme.of philosophic doctrine: 
which seems to us consistent only with pantheistic conclusions. We 
regard the new idealism as the chief philosophical foe with which 
Christianity during the next generation will have to deal. It can be met 
only by a new study of the facts of consciousness. As the idealist cries, 
** Back to Kant,” so Christian thinkers should cry ‘‘ Back to Descartes,” 
for Descartes declared that thought presupposes a thinker. An ideal- 
istic system is possible only by denying that_quality implies substance, 
and that phenomena imply something that manifests itself through 
phenomena—in other words by denying certain primitive and necessary 
convictions of the mind. 

We have no space to discuss at length Dr. Royce’s summary rele- 
gation of substance to the list of exploded superstitions. We need 
only say that the same rule will deprive us of space and time, of being, 
of cause, of design, of right, of God. Substance isno more unknowable 
or indefinable than these are. Moreover, in losing an external world, 
we lose ourselves, and become the kaleidoscopic changes of an infinite 
thought. Andas this thought has in it no substance or permanent 
substratum of being, the bases and guarantees of all morality vanish 
from our sight. Where there is no self, there can be no self-conscious- 
ness or self-determination either in God or man. _If this is the boasted 
result of philosophy, then the less we have of philosophy, the better. 

But the central error of idealism we have not yet noted. We must. 
content ourselves with simply noting it. The great argument of modern 
idealism is that since certain so-called qualities of matter exist for intelli- 
gence, they cannot exist apart from intelligence. There is a sense in 
which this is true of the secondary qualities of matter. It is in no sense 
true with regard to the primary qualities. There cannot indeed be the 
sensation of color without a mind to perceive it. But one portion of 
matter may be impenetrable to another without any mind to perceive it. 
In the primary qualities of matter then we have the proof that matter 
exists apart from the percipient mind, and they who deny the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities must logically identify matter 
and mind. In knowing myself, moreover, as affected by a material 
object, I assume and implicitly confess my prior knowledge of the 
object. I know myself as knowing it. I am not a part of that which I 
know. I cannot know without assuming that something exists apart 
from and prior to my knowledge. My knowing the mountain no more 
proves that the mountain is a part of me, than my eating the beefsteak 
proves that the beefsteak is a part of me. If God can create spiritual 
substances and causes apart Sate himself, he can also create material 
substances and causes apart from himself. The disjoining from himself 
of a certain portion of force is no more contradictory to reason in the 
case of matter than in the case of mind. While idealism leads to a pan- 
theism in which all second causes vanish and an unconscious and imper- 
sonal intelligence, if any one knows what that means, is enthroned in 
the universe, natural realism, or the philosophy of common sense, is 
perfectly consistent with that doctrine which is the peculiar glory of the: 
Scriptures, the doctrine that God and naturcare not distinct but separate, 
that there are such things as second causes, that man has freedom 
and responsibility—in other words, that in the beginning God created 
both the world and the soul. 
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We regard the essay before us as a teaching of essential pantheism. 
Dr. Royce makes man’s consciousness a part or aspect ofa universal 
consciousness, and so instead of making God come to consciousness in 
man as Hegel did, he makes man come to consciousness only in God. 
While this scheme seems in one view to save God’s personality, it prac- 
tically identifies man’s personality with God’s, makes man’s error a par- 
tial manifestation of God’s universal truth, and it should logically make 
man’s sinful will a manifestation of God’s universal goodness. If this is 
not substantial pantheim, we do not know what pantheism is, and the 
fact that our author speaks continually of a universal Consciousness, 
Knowledge, and Thought should not blind us to the absence in this 
Consciousness, Knowledge, and Thought of all the moral attributes 
which chiefly make up our idea of God. This misty and. phantasmal 
conception of deity is set before us by our author with an iteration and 
variety of phrase which strives in vain to eke out its scantiness of mean- 
ing, and it is evidently regarded by him as the only conception that can 
be held by a truly intelligent being. We know that many readers will 
be strangely impressed by this self-complacent dogmatism. It is not 
every man who can maintain both his composure and his opinion when 
he is called a fool. But in spite of the high tone of 7he Religious As- 
pects of Philosophy, we are still among the fools who believe in an exter- 
nal world, a soul, and a God. 

AuGusTus H. STRONG. 


‘The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christian- 
ity, By Orro PrLeiperErR, D.D. etc. [The Hibbert Lectures for 
1885.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These Lectures may be characterized briefly as a statement of the 
most important part of Dr. Baur’s theory of the origin of Christianity. 
This is virtually admitted in the following terms by the author. ‘It was 
the strictly historical examination of primitive Christianity, as it origi- 
nated with the great Tiibingen theologian, Christian Ferdinand Baur, 
which first gave the key to an understanding of the characteristic pecul- 
iarities and the historical significance of the Apostle Paul. For it was 
that examination which, by an accurate critical sifting of the documents, 
proved how erroneous was the ancient tradition of the harmonious 
agreement of ali the Apostles; how profound, on the contrary, was the 
antagonism between Paul and the first Apostles, how animated the con- 
tention of the parties, how protracted and laborious the process of their 
union in the Church.” This passage (pp. 6-7,) foreshadows the argu- 
ment of the lecturer, and, if it be read in the light of. a previous remark 
concerning the inspiration of the Bible, will give to one familiar with the 
writings of C. F. Baur, abundant reason to anticipate the substance of 
‘these Lectures. That remark reads thus (p. 5): ‘‘As long as the 
Bible was read under the suppositions involved in the orthodox doctrine 
of inspiration . . . an eye for the peculiarities of the teaching of 
Paul was altogether wanting; Paul was classed together with the other 
biblical authors under the ingenious supposition that they all taught 
always the same dogmatic truths, save that perhaps one did this some- 
what more plainly and at greater length than others.” The reader of 
these Lectures will not therefore expect to find in them any trace of a 
belief that the writers of the New Testament were assisted in their work 
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by a divine influence which preserved them from errors of doctrine or 
guided them into a knowledge of the truth. 

Professor Pfleiderer lays stress upon the conversion of the Apostle 
Paul as an event which determined in a great measure his view as to the 
person and work of Christ. But, without explicitly denying the occur- 
rence of a miracle at that time, he evidently prefers to regard the trans- 
action as wholly subjective. 

It appears to me, he says, ‘‘ that we are in a position to perceive 
fully the mental condition and circumstances from which the vision of 
Paul can be psychologically explained; an excitable, nervous tempera- 
ment, a soul which had been violently agitated and torn by the ‘most 
terrible doubts; a most vivid phantasy, occupied with the awful scenes 
of persecution on the one hand, and on the other, by the ideal of the 
celestial Christ; in addition, the nearness of Damascus with the urgency 
of a decision, the lonely stillness, the scorching and blinding heat of the 
desert—in fact, everything combined to produce one of those ecstatic 
states in which the soul believes that it sees those images and concep- 
tions which profoundly agitate it, as if they were phenomena proceeding 
from the outward world ” (pp. 35-6). 

It may be thought a slight objection to this view, that we have no 
account of Paul’s agonizing mental conflicts before conversion, for those 
conflicts are indispensable to the theory. But this objection is met by 
the hypothesis that the words: ‘‘Itis hard for thee to kick against the 
goad” refer to those unrecorded mental struggles. Another objection 
may be taken from the circumstance that the marvellous appearance 
was witnessed by the attendants of Paul. But this is met by saying: 
‘*It plainly appears from the discrepancies between the various ac- 
counts of the Acts, that that circumstance cannot be regarded as his- 
torical, but must be ascribed to the influence of embellishing tradition.” 
To the further objection that Saul is represented as being made blind 
by the sight of Christ, no attention is given. For writers of this school 
historical documents have no value unless they can be made to support 
their theory of religious progress. 

But the author of these lectures does not follow the great Tiibingen 
Theologian in all respects. For example, Pfleiderer admits that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians as well as the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians, the Corinthians, and the Romans—five instead of four out of the 
thirteen that were undisputed by the early Christians. On the other 
hand he “‘ cannot consider it probable that the Apostle John was the 
author of the Apocalypse,” which was written in the year 68-69, A; D., 
but believes that it was written by a Jewish Christian of Rome, an eye- 
witness ot the reign of terror in the days of Nero, a decided opponent 
of Paul, and yet one who had adopted his idea of Christ; in short, a 
leader of the Jewish party, and one of those referred to in Phil. i. 15-18 
as preaching Christ out of envy. The Epistle of James is supposed to 
have been written by the well-known pastor of the church at Jeursalem, 
and to have been intended to antagonize the teaching of Paul as to 
justification by faith. 

As to the synoptic Gospels, Pfleiderer asserts that Mark was first 
written by a disciple of Paul. To counteract its influence Matthew was. 
then compiled by a Jewish Christian who believed in observing strictly 
the law of Moses. ‘Then in process of time the Gospel according to 
Luke followed, being conciliatory in aim but Pauline in doctrine. Dur- 
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ing the reign of Domitian the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by a 
Christian Jew educated in Alexandria. With these writings Professor 
Pfleiderer associates the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, apparently giving 
it as high a place as is given to them. 

We cannot now examine the grounds for this reconstruction of 
Christian history, or point out in a brief review their weakness. But 
while admitting the scholarly clearness of Dr. Pfleiderer’s discussion, we 
are bound to say that he exaggerates the differences between Paul and 
the older Apostles, and leaves out of sight many evidences of their sub- 
stantial harmony. Not a few of his interpretations are far-fetched and 
improbable ; and the freedom with which he rejects large parts of the 
New Testament is capricious. 


ALVAH HOVEY. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 


Sermons by pishee Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Edited from Short-hand Reports. By GeorcE R, Crooks, D.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1885. 


The Patternin the Mount and other Sermons, By CHar.es H. Park- 
HURST, D.D., Pastor of the Madison Square Church, New York. New 
York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Company. 1885. 


Discourses on some Lhe gn Doctrines as related to the Religious 
Character. By Epwarp A. Park, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 


1885. 


Is the pulpit losing its power? This question is often asked. It 
cannot be answered with a monosyllable. Definition and explanation 
are necessary to a full understanding of the question. In some respects 
it must be admitted that the power of the pulpit is decreasing; in other 
particulars it may safely be affirmed that it is increasing. Into the 
broad subject we do not now enter; but some elements which belong to 
the question are suggested by the examination of the three volumes 
named above. 

It ought not to be forgotten that some of the greatest preachers in 
the history of the church belong to this generation. In England, not 
to mention some others of the first rank, and many of the next rank, we 
have Parker, Maclaren, and Spurgeon. With many characteristics 
which expose him to just and severe criticism—severe because just—Dr. 
Parker is a remarkable man. We do not stop to particularize in his 
case. Dr. Maclaren is not only a great preacher to a great congrega- 
tion, but he is the writer of sermons which nearly reach the ideal stand- 
ard of perfection. Mr. Spurgecn is the greatest preacher, taking into ac- 
count the entirety of his work, whom the world has known since the 
days of the Apostles. It is something to live in the same generation 
with these and other great preachers of the different bodies of Christians 
in the Old World. In our own country we have half a dozen men 
preaching statedly to larger congregations than ever met regularly 
before in America. Their names and residences could readily be given ; 
so could the average number of their hearers. Let us hold these facts 
in mind in determining our answer to the question of the increasing or 
decreasing power of the pulpit. It is true also that more people to-day, 
even in proportion to the population, attend the house of God than 
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ever before. The attractive power of the pulpit is not due to the ex- 
ceptional eloquence of a few prilliant men. The average minister has a 
larger average congregation than in former generations. Recent ex- 
haustive articles seem conclusively to prove these points. 

Another fact must be remembered: more sermons are now published 
than ever before. Sermons are popular. Sermonic literature is the 
rage. ‘*As dull as a sermon” is no longer a popular proverb. Ser- 
mons are not dull. Why do publishers publish sermons? Because 
buyers buy them. Why do they buy them? Because they want to; 
because they read them. Publishers do not issue volume after volume 
of sermons in a spirit of pure philanthropy. They are not distributors 
of free tracts. No one has ever credited them with conducting their 
business on this unselfish basis. _Do people buy sermons simply to help 
the publishers? We have heard of a man who, in his anger against a 
bank, burned up its bills which he happened to have. _ Is it in this spirit 
that sermonsare bought? Seriously, businessis business. In publish- 
ing sermons, as in the case of other books, the laws of supply and de- 
mand have full sweep. Few infidel books are published, because few 
are bought; few are bought because few are read; feware read because 
sensible people are still a great majority. The great popularity of the 
monthlies devoted to sermonic literature is an illustration of the demand 
of even laymen for this kind of professional reading. These statements 
are, it is believed, simply verifiable facts and common sense. They can 
be verified because true; they could be contradicted if untrue. Shall 
we make a list of the men whose sermons the prolific presses of several 
cities in several countries are sending out? No; the list is too long. 
Every reader can make a long list for himself. Another fact is full of 
encouragement: the most Scriptural sermons are the most popular; the 
most orthodox are the most widely sold. This is the simple truth. 
Some men would make us believe that the opposite is true. How they 
berate this age ! One is amused at the frantic fears of some good people and 
at the frantic joys ofmany bad people. Let us be calm. Christ is King. 
The world is growing better. The pulpit in its larger and better influ- 
ence is increasing in power. Sermons are popular; the more Scriptural 
and Christly they are, the more popular they are. Let us thank God 
and take courage. 

Bishop Simpson’s volume comes first under review. The man be- 
hind the sermon gives it power. This saying is verified in his case. 
He is greater than his greatest sermon. Born in Ohio in 1811, begin- 
ning the study of German at eight, graduating at Alleghany College at 
twenty-one, at a medical college at twenty-two, he becomes the same 
year, 1833, a minister of the M.E. Church. Soon he is a Professor of 
Natural Sciences in his A/ma Mater; in a few years he is President of 
Asbury University, at Greencastle, Ind.; then editor of a religious paper; 
then a Bishop in 1852. In his official capacity he visited Syria and 
Mexico ; and was a delegate to the great London Conference. He wasa 
close personal friend of President Lincoln. His words often directed 
the action of the Government in its darkest days. His recent death 
showed how large a place he had not only in the hearts of Methodists, 
but in the hearts of all Christians and Americans, 

Dr. Crooks in his ‘‘ Editor’s Preface” tells us that but two of the 
twenty-five sermons in the volume were committed to writing by the 
author. While the editor of the volume was editor of Zhe Methodist, 
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he secured the sermons by his own short-hand reporter. These-reports 
he has carefully edited; repetitions, inseparable from extemporaneous 
discourses, he has removed; but the sermons still have the freshness and 
the enthusiasm of spoken speech. We are much indebted to Dr. 
Crooks for his skilful work. Bishop Simpson had neither taste nor 
leisure for the work of careful editing. His field was the world; hastily 
he went from one extremity of the country to the other. This fact has 
left its mark on his sermons. How shall they be characterized asa 
whole? First, they aresympathetic. He feels with his hearers. A great 
soul speaks in every sentence; a loving heart voices itself in every ap- 
peal. He believes with all his heart in man’s awful need, God’s plente- 
ous provision, and Christ’s entreating invitation. His sympathy begets 
sympathy. The readeris moved. He can readily believe that when 
this strong man stood before the people tears and sobs must often have 
testified to their emotion and to his power. Second, these discourses 
are Scriptural. This is true in a twofold sense. the sermon is a devel- 
opment of the text; and each important doctrine is buttressed by a 
Scriptural passage. That is true preaching. It is exegesis, getting out 
God’s thought; not etsegesis, putting in man’swish. His illustrations 
are selected from a wide range of reading in history, in science, and in 
art. This feature is often marked; but the Scriptural element is the 
most marked. The sermons hold a great deal of Scripture in solution. 
Here is a lesson for all preachers; here is a source of inexhaustible 
power. No illustrations so illustrate as those drawn from Scripture; in 
addition they have a power peculiarly their own. Third, these sermons, 
as is to be expected from what we have said, are deeply spiritual. Un- 
like sermons to the same congregation on successive Sundays, they are 
nearly all ‘‘occasional” sermons. He was,as Dr. Crooks says, ‘‘a 
great evangelist addressing new congregations.” The great themes of 
the gospelare his themes. ‘‘ Eternity and time, God and man, sin and 
holiness, heaven and hell ’—these are his great themes, Out of his full 
heart he speaks. He may never address the congregation again, he 
must win some to Christ. Moved himself, he moves others. His ‘‘ tenor 
voice” finds its way to the fountains of feeling. The things not seen are 
more real than things seen. The thoughts are not profound, in the 
usual and shallow sense of the word; they are profound in the true sense, 
they are deeply spiritual. The style scarcely arrests your attention; you 
get the thought; you feel the power of the preacher and of the truth he 
preaches. 

A few of the sermons are worthy to be named: ‘‘Christ’s words 
the life of Methodism.” This was preached at the opening of the Meth- 
odist CEcumenical Conference, in London, 1881. ‘‘ Our true Rejoicing ;” 
‘¢ What think ye of Christ ;” ‘‘ God’s Reign over the Earth,” preached in 
1861 at the breaking out of the war. Very happily does the editor close 
the volume with a sermon on ‘‘Posthumous Influence” from the text, 
** And by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” Appropriately do these 
words apply to this worthy volume of the now sainted bishop. 

The Rev.C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., is still a young man—about forty- 
two. He came a few years ago to the pastorate of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, of New York. This is the church of which the 
courtly, learned, and devoted Rev. Dr. Williams Adams was so long the 
pastor. Dr. Parkhurst came to it at a time when congregations were 
small and all the interests of the church depressed. At once his power 
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was felt. The afternoon service was attended by a very small num- 
ber. He changed the hour to the evening, introduced a great deal 
of music of a high order of excellence, reduced the sermon to twenty 
minutes, and he has filled his house. The removal of the Calvary 
Baptist Church from the neighborhood about that time was also ar 
element in his favor. Dr. Parkhurst has already taken high rank among 
the religious forces of the city. He has organized various forms of 
benevolent work among the poor. In many respects he is a master- 
workman. He now preaches regularly to a large, wealthy, and intelli- 
gent congregation. 

This volume gives evidence of his peculiar power. These sermons 
belong to this day. The living present throbs in every sentence. The 
doubts and difficulties of to-day are never absent from the preacher’s 
thought. Indeed, their presence is sometimes too manifest. The man 
who does most to remove doubts is not he who preaches most about 
them; he who most wisely furnishes the antidote removes most success- 
fully the doubt. It is well not to lower the standard of truth so as to 
bring the doubter to feel that after all he is on truth’s level. God does 
not ask us to apologize for histruth. In his sermon on ‘‘ Coming to the 
Truth” there is much that is helpful to skeptical seekers for light; there 
is also a little that is too apologetic. The three most noticeable ser- 
mons are ‘‘ The Pharisee’s Prayer,” ‘‘The Pattern in the Mount,” and 
‘*The Good Samaritan.” Dr. Parkhurst reads his sermons closely. 
They are brilliant essays. He selects a text, deduces its principle, and 
then, as he often remarks, he finds that ‘‘the text gives much of room 
to move around in.” He has few historical illustrations; in this re- 
spect he is in marked contrast with Bishop Simpson. You can begin 
anywhere in the volume; you can begin anywhere in almost any ser- 
mon. Generally the sermons are short; so far as the necessity of their 
construction is concerned they might be shorter or longer. There is 
little Scriptural exposition, little direct appeal to any class. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s style is marked. It is labored, but the marks of 
the file are not very observable. It is epigrammatic, paradoxical, in- 
cisive. Its brilliancy sometimes dazzles. It is cracker, bomb, and rocket. 
Sentence after sentence has the condensed wit and wisdom of accepted 
proverbs. You shoot rhetorical rapids until you almost wish for the 
peaceful flowing of the quiet stream. Did space permit, selections 
could be made from almost every sermon illustrative both of the ad- 
vantages and the dangers of this style. The first sermon in the volume, 
which is the best in the volume also, at pages 6 and 7 gives us an ex- 
ample of this style at its best. 


You can gooey tell from a man’s gait whether he has a purpose. Plan 
intensifies. Plan concentrates energies as a eo does beams. Shift- 
lessness is mostly another name for aimlessness. Light in the eye is tension in 
the arm. We can, because we think we can. ... A man may draw inspira- 
tion from the grandeur of his own aims, as a fire-fly sh: _ its flight by its own 
flashes. ... What to-morrow is in my purpose, to-day will to some extent 
be in my act. ... The house that was empty, say the Scriptures, imme 
diately became the domicile of eight devils. tan recruits his ranks from va- 
grants. The — will yield more crime to the square mile than the tem 
ZONES. « « « e are overworked. Better overworked than underworked, 
Emptiness is fall of Satan. Swift water is sweet water. The velocity with 
which a ball is shot keeps it from the ground. ... Labor is the handmaid of 
religion. ... A drifting boat always drifts down stream. ... It is the 
Vol. VII, No. 27—9 
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principle of the bicycie that it is kept erect by its velocity. . . . Young aimless 
ness is the seminary of old iniquity. : 


We might thus continue to quote these brilliant proverbs. But we 
have given enough to illustrate our characterization of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
style. Ithas elements of great power. It belongs to the spirit of this 
generation; it pleases its generation. The imitator, however, will be 
more likely to manifest its defects than its excellences. 

In extemporaneous discourse slips of speech are pardonable; in 
sermons that are read and then printed they are inexcusable. Dr. 
Parkhurst ought not to say ‘‘on to” ‘‘fall off of :” ‘‘folks” has of course 
authority, but even if we admit this doubtful plural it is certain that the 
word is too colloquial for good pulpit style. He ought not, in straining 
after unusual forms of expression, to transform nouns into’verbs. ‘It 
pyramids up” is a very dangerous elevation of style or thought. It 
would be better that neither should go up than go in that form of 
speech. But these are minor defects. These seventeen sermons give 
evidence of ability in many ways. Sometimes, it is true, the reader 
longs for ‘‘the perfect peace ” in style which is suggested by ‘‘ The Per- 
fect Peace” of faith of which the last sermonso sweetly and helpfully 
speaks. 

Professor Park’s sermons are the ripe fruit of age, learning, and 
Christian experience. Edward Amasa Park, D.D., was born in Provi- 
dence, in 1808, graduated from Brown University in 1826, from Andover 
in 1831, ordained the same year pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Braintree, and was appointed professor of moral philosophy in 
Amherst College in 1835. In the following year he became professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary, and this honored position he 
held until recently. As the author of many volumes, as a debater in 
sharp theological controversies, as an able pulpit orator, as the leading 
expounder of New England theology, and as editor of a theological Quar- 
terly of acknowledged power in America and England, he has always 
been ascholar, a gentleman, anda Christian. His share in modifying the 
sterner forms of Calvinism has been great. As ateacher of successive 
classes for the ministry, he has exercised an influence for Christ and evan- 
gelical truth which it would be difficult fully to estimate. 

These sermons were preached at the time that the author was giving 
lectures to his classes on similar subjects. This fact is apparent in the vol- 
ume. Thesermonsare related to the lectures, as showing how theological 
doctrines can be exhibited in practical duties. Although not intended 
to be technically theological, they nevertheless hold in solution a great 
deal of theology. To the theology in a few instances this writer files a 
mild caveat, at least as tothe form of expression. The sermonsare long; 
the author is not afraid of ‘‘Seventhly.” But they are fine illustrations 
of simple, straightforward, pure English. There are alsospecimens of fine 
writing. Historical references abound ; this is especially true of references 
to Puritan history and pulpit literature. The reader feels that he is un- 
der the leadership of a writer so strong that he can afford to be calm, 
simple, natural. He never strains after effects. He isthe polar star 
rather than the skyrocket. Many of the sermons possess much historic 
interest because of the occasions on which they were delivered. The 
first on *‘ The Indebtedness of the State to the Clergy,” was delivered 
before a distinguished audience. Its historical allusions are valuable ; 
the note-book must be in the reader’s hand. The second on ‘‘The 
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Prominence of the Atonement,” was preached at the dedication of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, April 24th, 1859. Others were 
preached on equally important occasions in Boston and elsewhere. 
These fourteen sermons are a valuable addition to sermonic literature in 
the theological history of America. The sermons are not of a kind 
adapted to the ordinary ministrations of the average pastor. They are, 
however, admirable of their kind.. The indexes, notes, and analyses add 
much to the value of the volume. 

It seldom falls to the lot of the reviewer to have three volumes in 
hand at one time which differ so widely in respect to the positions and 
aptitudes of their authors, or the distinguishing features of the sermons 
themselves. The bishop, the pastor, and the professor here meet- 
Each has his own special aim; that aim each strivestoattain. Thesame 
standard will not apply to each; but for the ends he seeks each uses the 
means best adapted. Thisis excellence. The perusal has done the re- 
viewer good. Is the pulpit losing its power? The reading of these 
three volumes leads us to answer with a ringing No! 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 


The Congo and the Founding of the Free State; A Story of Work and 
Exploration; By Henry M. STANLEY. With over one hundred full- 
page and smaller illustrations, two large maps, andseveral smallerones. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. xxvii. 1011. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1885. 


But few of us have had the opportunity of following up the history 
of any of our Foreign Missions from their incipiency. This chance is 
now given us in the Congo Mission of the American Baptists. Mr. 
Stanley, after his successful effort to find Dr. Livingstone, made an ex- 
ploring tour through ‘‘ the Dark Continent,” crossing from Zanzibar, by 
way of the great lakes and down the mighty Congo to the sea. He 
first established the fact that the Lualaba, the Livingstone, and the 
Congo constituted but one mighty stream. The journey—especially 
the latter part of it~ was made with all possible haste, and the record 
(as given in Mr. Stanley’s last volumes, 7hrough the Dark Continent) 
was very fragmentary and incomplete. Nevertheless it awakened a 
double interest, in commercial and also in missionary enterprises in that 
region. In 1877, the same year that Stanley emerged upon the west 
. coast, from the wilds of the heart of Africa, two English Baptist mission- 
aries visited Congo-land and in 1879 proceeded tothat country to begin 
mission work. When the record of Staniey’s thousand days’ journey 
was published a few friends banded together in forming the ‘“ Living- 
stone Mission.” This society has transferred all its property and inter- 
ests to the American Baptist Missionary Union, 

The space covered by the volumes before us is broken in two by a. 
six weeks’ visit of Mr. Stanley to Europe. During the first three years. 
he and his followers, white and black, were engaged in getting up the 
Congo as far as Leopoldville on Stanley Pool and in exploring the River 
Kiva to Lake Leopold II., which Stanley discovered. The second stage 
(the story of which begins toward the close of the first volume) was 
from Stanley Pool, up the Congo to Stanley Falls Station. The route- 
was up the Congo to Vin by the river, 178 miles, a steaming distance 
of thirteen hours, thence by roads (which had to be made, and over 
which the steamers, etc., had to be dragged on wagons), with here and. 
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there a slight stretch of water to the pools, 147 miles. This is com- 
monly called the Lower Congo. From Stanley Pool to Stanley Fallsis, 
‘as I measure it on the map, upwards of a thousand miles, following the 
course of the river. Mr. Stanley’s journey, begun in August, 1879, had 
for its purpose a geographical, a philanthropic, and acommercial end. It 
was conducted at the expense of a society of gentlemen, the ‘‘ Comité 
d’ Etudes du Haut Congo,” at first, which later developed into the 
‘*African International Association.” As Stanley says, ‘‘ The building 
of the Congo State may be likened to the constructionof an edifice. 
We of the expedition may be compared to the laborers clearing the 
ground, leveling the site, reducing the approaches into order, digging 
the trenches, laying the foundations, and finally building up the walls 
to the designed height, while the Bureau of the Association supplied us 
with tools and mortar. But the edifice in such a condition, if long 
exposed to the elements, cannot stand.” So, to insure its continuance 
and prosperity, a conference was called at Berlin, in 1884-1885, to 
arrange—as Prince Bismarck suggested—1. For the free navigation with 
freedom of trade of the River Congo. 2. For the free navigation of the 
River Niger. 3. For the formalities to be observed for valid annexation 
of territory in future on the African Continent. With respect to the 
Congo, almost all that Stanley and his European Confréres desired was 
secured. 

This, in brief, gives a statement of the ground covered by these 
volumes. They are a record of travel in a strange country, a narration 
of discovery in a newly opened world, but they are far more. The trav- 
eller is looking forward to the establishment of a kingdom in which cer- 
tain right principles shall dominate. Often we can observe, reading be- 
tween the lines, that Stanley sees with the vision of faith, the Congo 
peopled with an industrious, sober class of merchant adventurers and 
missionaries; railroads climb the hills, steamers ply to and fro on the 
giant river; a great traffic in process and a great kingdom being esta- 
blished. Theworkisthe most noveland the most fascinating book of travels 
that has appeared for many years. The student finds the answers to 
the thousand and one questions that have arisen in the course of his 
study of the newspaper reports of the Berlin Conference, and the diffi- 
culties and the encouragements of mission work in Congo-land become ap- 
parent, as never before. There is a single point upon which we need to 
touch, befdre closing. Stanley indulges, over and over again, in ex- 
pressions of the bitterest sarcasm touching the behavior of many of his 
European helpers. These are the “‘ gentlemen” whose ideal of life in 
Central Africa, is that of life in the civil service of England in India. 
With the boldest hand, Stanley hurls his invectives at the ‘‘ malinger- 
ing,” dawdling, shiftless, conceited and indolent helpers(?) who have 
been sent to his aid. His account of the climate would seem to indicate 
that the European, with due observance of those laws of health, laid 
down by experience in tropical Africa, can live as long and as healthily, 
as in almost any country, where variety of food and promptest medical 
assistance is not to be had; difficulties which will vanish ere long. Mr. 
Stanley is lavish in his praises of the good qualities of his faithful aids 
and of other Europeans who show the stanch qualities of faithful endur- 
ance. One of the most charming passages is the reference to the 
wisdom, the skill, the tact of our missionaries at Lukungu, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingham. (Vol. II. pp. 212, 213.) Of these paragraphs, the two follow- 
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ing sentences are an illustration. ‘I utter literal truth when I say that 
my sojourn for twenty hours was enjoyed with the most exquisite pleas- 
ure. . . . . £100 was probably the value of all I saw, but then 
the £10,000 expended at Manyanga failed to excite pleasure or admira- 
tion in my thoughts.” For the wise economy and faithful heroism of 
other of our missionaries Stanley has words of praise. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


The Story of Baptist Missions. By Rev. G. ‘VY. HERVEY, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. A. H. BuRLINGHAM, D.D., 1884. St. Louis : Chauncy 


Barns. 


This book may be of great value in those households where there is 
no missionary literature, and, doubtless, it will do much good among 
those who have read little or nothing of missions. It will, however, 
greatly disappoint the student of missions and the well-informed pastor. 
Mr. Hervey is the author of a System of Christian Rhetoric. He has 
failed to apply his system to his Story of Baptist Missions. In the in- 
troduction, Dr. Burlingham quotes approvingly the judgment of a 
British writer, that Mr. Hervey ranks with Lord Bacon in the quality of 
his maxims. Lord Bacon’s terseness, directness, and force, do not shine 
in ¢his volume of Mr. Hervey’s, at least. 

This criticism is not written in a harsh spirit ; but simple fairness to 
the readers of this REVIEW demands that the honest convictions of the 
reviewer should be frankly expressed. That Mr. Hervey’s volume will 
be almost valueless to the pastor and studious layman is due to his 
failure to make an exhaustive study of his subject and to map out his 
route carefully. He can, undoubtedly, write an excellent history of 
Baptist Missions, when he has more earnestly and faithfully examined 
the letters, etc., to be found in the Magazines of the Baptist societies. 
An examination of the references in McMasters’ History of the People of 
the United States will serve as an illustration of the elaborate study that 
must be gone through with before writing a history. The works which 
Mr. Hervey has drawn upon are not at all rare, and some of the more 
recent volumes of Mr. Bainbridge and Dr. Smith he has not used at all. 
There is an utter lack of proportion in the arrangement. Of fifty-five 
chapters, forty are given to India and Burmah, two to Siam, two to 
China, one to Japan, two to Africa, one to the West Indies, three to 
Europe, and the rest to missionary societies and miscellany. There is 
but a small part of the volume given to the missionary history in its 
growth from decade to decade. The English Baptists’ mission work is 
treated very hastily. The ideal of gathering together in a single work 
the story of all Baptist Missions is an excellent one, but it is very poorly 
carried out in Mr. Hervey’s work. There isa carelessness in the spelling 
of Hindu and Chinese words; sometimes they are spelled differently 
even on adjoining pages, as Puree and Puri (pp. 99 and 100). There 
are no Taoists in Japan, though Mr. Hervey believes that there are (pp. 
486). To criticise the statement of facts would be but to criticise Dr. 
Tupper, Dr. Smith, Dr. Underhill, Mr. Gammell, and other writers 
upon whom Mr. Hervey depends wholly. 

The ‘‘ make-up” of the bouk is fairly good; the binding is 
attractive, the type clear, and the page well printed. The cuts are not 
attractive by reason of their novelty, for, of the one hundred and eighty- 
five, only five or six are new. ether ¢hese were specially prepared 
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for this work, or whether they have already been used elsewhere, I can- 
not say. The bamboo (pp. 610) does not grow in a.clump as depicted, 
and the idol (pp. 14) is zo¢ Kuanon, but a Hindu goddess, possibly 
Kali. 

FRANK S. DOBBINs. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals. Arranged 
and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. 3 vols., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1885. 

WHEN it was announced that Mr. Cross intended to write a biog- 
raphy of George Eliot, an English critic exclaimed, ‘‘ Procul, O procul 
este profani/” Others expressed the same thought with less classical 
elegance. So far as mere literary workmanship is concerned Mr. Cross 
has proved his fitness for the task he undertook. His taste is without 
flaw, his tact unfailing, his modesty praiseworthy. There is, in fact, 
but one criticism to be brought against his book: it is not the story of 
George Eliot’s Life. It is not merely incomplete—all biographies are 
incomplete ; it is not defective only—every book has defects: it is abso- 
lutely false. It is no likeness of George Eliot that we see reflected from 
these pages, but a fancy sketch. Mr. Cross has not drawn her as she 
was, but as he thought she would have liked to appear to the world. 
‘* Each letter,” he writes, ‘‘ has been pruned of everything that seemed 
to me to be irrelevant to my purpose—of everything that I thought my 
wife would have wished to be omitted.” It goes without saying that the 
same principle guided the choice of material, and that everything has 
been omitted that the biographer thought it not best to tell. 

This is, to be sure, the principle that long obtained in writing biog- 
raphies. There can be no question that it is a vicious principle. 
Whether the story of a life shall be told is a question on which friends 
and relatives have a right to be heard. But, if told at all, it must be 
told in one way only—truthfully. A plainer case of literary ethics is 
not conceivable. It is not allowable to conceal unpleasant facts, to 
paint out unpleasant lines of character, to apologize for defects, or in any 
other way to falsify the likeness. Ifa biography does not tell the truth 
about its subject, if it does not enable us to see him as he was, it is a 
huge lie and the blackest of literary offences. That Mr. Cross hascom- 
mitted this offenc® is patent to every reader. He confesses it and even 
praises it as one of the chief merits of the book. 

While the biography makes known many interesting facts about 
George Eliot, especially with reference to her mental development and 
change of religious ideas, and contains some pleasant gossip about her 
books and the originals of certain characters, it is almost silent about the 
one incident of her career on which it might have been expected to 
throw some light. Almost nothing is said of the reasons by which she 
persuaded herself that it was right for her to form the irregular relation 
with Lewes which Mr. Cross dignifies by the name of marriage. It is 
not a morbid curiosity that impels the world to ask for light on this 
question. George Eliot was nothing if not a teacher of morals. Her 
works are devoted to the inculcation of a lofty ideal of conduct and 
character, an ‘‘altruism” that she conceived to be far above the 
unselfishness taught by Jesus. We have a right to ask how she recon- 
ciled an act branded by the moral judgment of mankind as the greatest 
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sin that a pure woman can commit with her own moral code, with the 
theories of the almost sacramental nature of marriage that we find in 
her own writings. But we inquire of Mr. Cross in vain. We learn no 
more than all knew before, that George Eliot without doubt acted con- 
scientiously, and that her conduct was in violation of her own moral 
code. For that code, no less than the Christian—George Eliot would 
have said more than the Christian—demands the sacrifice of self for 
the good ofothers. Let it be granted that Lewes had a clear moral right 
to be divorced—which is by no means clear—and that under more 
liberal laws they might have been lawfully married instead of living in 
an illegal relation, the fact remains that her defiance of the law did more 
to weaken the reverence of Englishmen for the sanctity of marriage 
than any one act of this century. Let it be granted that her act was, 
apart from the laws of England, an essentially right act, it was neverthe- 
less an example of lawlessness that could not fail to be pleaded for 
similar unions that lacked moral justification of any kind. It was the 
duty of these two who professed to make “altruism ” the rule of their 
lives to sacrifice their moral right to marry for the sake of an obedience 
to a law that, though a hardship to them, was in general both salutary 
and necessary to the welfare of society. They bought their individual 
happiness at a dear price, for they brought reproach on the institution 
whose stainlessness and inviolability alone guarantee the happiness of 
all. The preciousness of the moral law is infinitely above the rights of 
individuals, the happiness of all must outweigh the happiness of any. 
Were the license George Eliot took for herself in all pees 3 conscience to 
become general, the purity of the home and the inviolate sanctity of 
marriage must utterly perish. How little she understood the conse- 
quences of her act may be inferred from this self-justificatory sentence 
in a letter to a friend: *‘If I live five years longer the positive re- 
sult of my existence on the side of truth and goodness will outweigh the 
small negative good that would have consisted in my not doinganything 
to shock others, and I can conceive no consequences that will make me 
repent the past.” But how is it possible for dnite knowledge to weigh 
the consequences of such an act? On Lewes himself, and on his 
children, the result was doubtless good. Who shall say what dis- 
astrous effects that evil example has had on the world, and who shall 
presume to decide that pages of sound moral teaching in George Eliot’s 
books outweigh the influence of a single act that sets all her teaching at 
naught? In the estimation of the brs 
:a ton of preaching, whether for good or ill. 


HENRY C, VEDDER. 


_Autobio hy of H Taylor: 2 vols. 12mo. 307, 287 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1285. 7 3 Pp 


‘The motto on the title-page of these volumes is significant. It is 

from Young, and reads: 
‘* Small sands the mountains; moments make the year; 
And trifles, life.” 

A nation is made up of individuals; and a truthful record of their 
‘individual lives would give us a trustworthy record of the history of the 
nation. Hence: every good biography—still more, every good autobi- 
«ography—-of a man who came in personal contact with public men, 


d an ounce of practice outweighs 
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and had personal acquaintance with prominent events, is a contribution 
of positive value to our knowledge of history. The diaries of Evelyn and 


Pepys—for instance—are invaluable contributions to our knowledge of 


the times in which they lived. 

We cannot claim that the autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor deserves 
to take rank with the classics which we have just named; buta man 
who was, forty-eight years of this nineteenth century, a clerk of high 
rank in the Colonial Department of the British Government, can hardly 
write as frankly and unreservedly as Henry Taylor does without telling us 
a great deal that we shall hardly find in the histories (when they come 
to be written) and are very glad to know. 

Henry Taylor was a shrewd observer and had rare facilities for obser- 
vation, assuming office in 1824 and sustaining, for nearly half.a century, 
intimate relations with the English State Department—whose policy, if 
we may believe him, he did much to shape. Such names as those of 
Russell, Peel, Wellington, and Gladstone fall trippingly from his tongue; 
and, upon each of them, he passes keen and critical judgment, sub- 
stantiated—not infrequently—and by significant, but hitherto unfa- 
miliar facts. 

Meanwhile, the literary significance of these volumes rivals—if it 
does not surpass—their political significance. Sir Henry Taylor (we say 
this for the edification of those who have thus far been asking : Who was 
James K. Polk ?) was the author of Philip Van Artevelde, one of the best 
‘‘reading plays” in the English language; and his autobiography does 
much to identify characters and incidents which are prominent in his 
plays and poems. Meanwhile, he was the intimate friend of Southey 
and Carlyle, the companion of Wordsworth, the guest of Tennyson, 
the acquaintance of almost every English author whose acquaintance 
was worth having since the accession of Victoria. He gossips about 
them all loquaciously, but lovingly ; and his book thus becomes indis- 
pensable to a student of English literature. It is not a great book, but 
it is a book which a man of taste would feel contented in stumbling upon, 
when he was weather-bound at some out-of-the-way hostelry, or bored 
by talkers as loquacious and frank, but not so shrewd and well-informed, 
as the author of Philip Van Artevelde. 

J. H. GILMORE. 


A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to 
the Civil War. By foun BacH McMAsTER. In five volumes, Vol. II., 
8 vo. pp. xx, 656. New York: D. APPLETON, & Co., 1885. 

When the first volume of this work appeared, somewhat more than 
two years ago, it was welcomed with a chorus of praise. The style smacked 
strongly of Macaulay, yet it was not a mere imitation. The method 
closely resembled that of Green, butthe author was no ordinary copyist. 
While it was evident that his book would never have been written if he 
had not read Macaulay and Green, it was also evident that he had 
wrought out a method of his own. He outdid Macaulay in his search 
for information in out-of-the-way places, such as the advertising pages 
of obscure newspapers long since dead and buried in the alcoves of some 
library, the writings of forgotten travelers, rare old pamphlets and the 
like. His first volume, therefore, hada freshness that whetted the ap- 
petite of readers. The book suddenly leaped to great popularity, and 
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the author of whom nothing had been heard before awoke one morning 
and found himself famous. 

Readers who were not swept off their feet by this rush of enthusiasm 
had some faint doubts from the first whether Mr. McMaster, in the 
language of the turf, had ‘‘ bottom ” enough to maintain his gait. He 
had started out at a rattling pace, but could he ‘‘ stay”? The publica- 
tion of his second volume will deepen these doubts. It. is instructive to 
note the change of tone in the so-called ‘‘ critical” notices of the daily 
press. These notices are in no sense critical, but they fairly reflect 
public sentiment in most cases. Generally, indeed, they err on the side 
of indiscriminate and enthusiastic praise of a book that is at all decent, 
especially if it bears the imprint of a great publishing house whose ad- 
vertising patronage is large. But the newspaper notices of this second 
volume have been cool to indifference. They have come as near to 
positive condemnation as could be expected, and have ‘‘ damned with 
faint praise.” Is the popular verdict, as thus reflected, a just one? 
Not wholly. It is in part the natural reaction that follows a great en- 
thusiasm. Those who could with difficulty find adjectives to express 
their appreciation two years ago are precisely the ones who are now 
most lukewarm. Those who were judiciously moderate in their praise: 
before find little cause to change their verdict now. 

Mr. McMaster, indeed, challenged exceptionally some judgment on 
the part of critics by his announcement of his purpose : 


‘« The subject of my narrative is the history of the people of the United States 
of America from the close of the war for independence down to the opening of 
the war between the States. In the course ofthis narrative much, indeed, must 
be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions ; of presidents, of congresses, 
of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of political leaders in the Senate-house, 
and of the rise of great parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people shall 
be the chief theme. At any stage of the —" progress which separates the 
America of Washington and Adams from the America in which we live, it shall 
be my purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the 
literary canons of the times; to note the changes of manners and morals; to. 
trace the growth of that humane spirit which abolishes punishment for debt, 
which reformed the discipline of prisons and jails, and which has, in our own 
time, destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. Nor shall 
it be less my aim to recount the manifold improvements which, in a thousand 
ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life and ministered to the happiness. 
of our race; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of m ical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of the world, and our 
just pride and boast; to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and. 

eace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity unparal- 
eled in the annals of human affairs; how, from a stage of great poverty and 
feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence and power; how her 
agriculture and her manufactures flourished together; how, by a wise system of 
free education and a free press, knowledge was disscminated, and the arts and 
sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of her people became fruitful of wonders. 
far more astonising than any of which the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 


This is promising much, more than a Bancroft or a Parkman would 
undertake without misgivings. But Mr. McMaster isa man who has 
little more than turned his thirtieth year, and though a diligent scholar 
he lacks the ripe knowledge and the matured judgment necessary for per- 
forming well so great a task. Failure to come up to so lofty a standard 
as he sets for himself was morally certain. In this second volume he 
fails to reach his ideal in several particulars. In the first place the book 
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does not fully justify its title. It is not so much a history of the people 
as of politicians and parties. The 635 pages of text advance us only 
from 1790 to 1803. For the miserable squabbles of this period the 
curious are always able to go to Hildreth, and Mr. McMaster has added 
little that cannot be found there. We could well have spared a third of 
this material. A second defect is the author’s tendency to base sweep- 
ing generalizations about social customs on very insufficent authority. 
A chance phrase in a newspaper, or the statement of some foreign 
traveller, is given in the footnotes as authority for assertions of the 
broadest kind. Instances of this are too numerous to need specification ; 
every reader will note them. Mr. McMaster’s researches into all kinds of 
recondite literature have been painstaking, and the citations he makes 
from these sources add variety and life-likeness to his narrative, but it isa 
pity he has drawn his conclusions with too great rashness. Still another 
defect should be noted, perhaps the most serious of all. In the whole 
volume there is hardly a word about the religious life of the period. The 
citizens of the United States were from the first a peculiarly religious 
people, and religion was with them not merely a system of doctrine but 
a life. Doubtless there was much of formalism and some hypocrisy in 
their show of devotion—and much real feeling also. The influence of 
Jefferson and Franklin and the admirers of French Republicanism did 
much during the time covered by this volume to spread infidelity or at 
least Deism. The fact still remains that it is the story of a religious 
people that is told. To ignore the deepest concern of the masses, to 
leave quite out of sight the things that concerned at least three-fourths 
of their life, and then to call the result a History of the People re- 
minds one irrestistibly of the play of Ham/et minus the title-role. 

The publication of another volume will probably settle the ques- 
tion whether the work is to be as brilliant a success as was hoped, or 
a comparative failure. We must, however, again bear testimony to the 
author’s great diligence, to his evident intention to be scrupulously fair 
to all parties, to the brilliancy of his style, and to the unfailing interest 
of his narrative. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The following books should also receive brief mention: The 
Russian Revolt, by Edmund Noble, is a study of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia that has much value. It is the only book covering 
the same ground that traces the present movement to its causes, and 
shows its historical continuity with a movement that has been going on for 
severalcenturies. The cause ofthe revolt he findsin the Czardom itself, 
which is not only a usurpation, but a negation of racial tendency and 
tradition that must inevitably result in a protest. The Slav mir or 
commune is the political unit, and its existence is incompatible with a 
despotism, and the eventual overthrow of the latter is certain. Mr. 
Noble gives us the results of his personal knowledge of Russia and its 
people, as well as of diligent investigation, and this fact gives his book 
special value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——The series of ‘‘ American 
Statesmen” has deserved the general praise it has received, for most of 
the volumes have been the joint product of original research and high 
literary art. The latest number of the series, Professor James K. Hos- 
mer’s Samuel Adams, is by no means the equal of its predecessors. The 
author has not neglected the duty of original research, but his book is 
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after all little more than an abridgement of Wells’s three-volume biog- 
raphy of Adams. To abridge that book into_a readable duodecimo 
volume is awork deserving some recognition, however, for it places within 
everybody’s reach facts previously accessible only to a very few. The 
chief fault of the book is its style. The author has aimed at vivacity 
and hit flippancy ; at ease, and hit sloppiness. With all its defects it is 
the only book that gives iri a reasonable compass a just idea of one of the 
most remarkable men of the American Revolution. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.)——Mr. Albert Stickney’s study of Democratic Government 
deserves welcome, if for no other reason, as a sign that men of culture 
are taking an active interest in the science and art of politics. We fear 
that this is the limit of its significance, forit is too impractical in its 
theories to have much influence. The statesman’s problem is not so 
much, What reforms are desirable? as What reforms are, on the whole, 
possible? Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia are admirable specimens 
of political philosophizing that have fructified the minds of many states- 
men, but have had little or no direct influence on legislation. The one 
special theory of Mr. Stickney’s book is that our national legislature 
should be composed of men chosen for life or during good behavior, in- 
stead of for short terms as now. The defect of this principle is that it 
provides no way for the popular will to manifest itself. A government 
with such a legislature would not be Democratic. A legislature so 
selected would not be responsive to the people’s will, and would enact 
laws that seemed good to itself, not such laws as were approved by the 
people. Such a government might be better or worse than Democracy, 
but it would not be Democracy. Frequent elections have their evils, 
but they are necessary if the legislature is really to represent the people. 
(Harper & Brothers) Hegel's Esthetics is rather a critical summary 
and exposition than a translation of an epoch-making book, by Profes- 
sor J. S. Kedney, and is the latest addition to ‘‘ Griggs’s Philosophical 
Classics.” As translator, expositor, and critic, Dr. Kedney has done his 
work extremely well. Hegel’s work is the basis of modern art criti- 
cism, and though his theories have been modified they are not and 
never will be outgrown. Those who prate of “art for art’s sake,” and 
the entire school of ‘‘realists” would do well to study Hegel. He shows 
clearly that pure evil is inadmissible in a work of art, whose tendencies 
must always be moral. Wickedness is allowable in a representation only 
when alleviated by the grandeur of the character, or as a means of em- 
phasizing the vindication of righteousness. None of the great artists of 
antiquity, none of the greatest in modern times, present us thes le 
of, pure wickedness, Milton’s Satan, Shakespeare’s Iago, and Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles are not without a background of good to their evil. The 
book cannot be called light summer reading, but it is one that it will 
repay any man to study. To get good out of it he must gird up the 
loins of his mind before attacking it, and be prepared to do some' down- 
right hard thinking. 





HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
BRYANT BUILDING, 55 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


OENTRAL TRUST OOMP’Y OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE RESERVE FUND.. 
This Trust Company has $18,000,000 Assets ; $2,800,000 Capital and Surplus. 
PROCRESS UNPARALLELED. 

Figures and tacts showing the marvelous growth of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, which speak for Gnceetien, and which refute the numerous falsehoods circu- 
lated by its less successful competitors : 


nl ic tet kin ota bandehbbshadntas oases asasinnphbdeepanedesoadhaas $1,000,000 00 
ne NIL os. cccugchaccondsecassdhontcesesanesuseasedannagne 34,300 00 
ee OL. 0 os Sa atidingsredthdbebicdsonedagladacthueksess 140,000,000 00 
8 BE SEE A A SOT ee ae aa 425,000 00 
Total Amount of Death Claims paid to July 1, 1885..........--cecccceececcccccceccees 1,150,825 04 
Amount saved to members by reduction of payments as compared with level-premium rates 

WP a dandechetetieassckidagdechs unccebesesadanascedsaks tckisiaeaecriakdenes 1,500,000 00 
Total cost of collecting $660,673 57, and adjusting over $600,000 of death claims for 1884, 

Gl cin nkicasdnehsimbrdenksshtnshbbachaseosesathedengnsna sitkeendadueiiniinain 37,968 82 
Total salaries paid to officers and office employees during 1884, which is less than the 

amount paid by some of the level-premium companies to a single officer...........-- 49,707 63 
Increase in membership during first 6 months of 1885.........-.0--ceeeeeeeececeeeceees 7,048 00 
Amiens trata te. U. &. Taaiatesed Weds. 0 a<oc occ cesocsccccsccesccteccsccscces 250,000 00- 
Amouut deposited with the New York State Insurance Department................-+++- 100,000 00 
Total amount of new business first 6 months of 1885, over........... ---.2---eeeeeeeeee 30,000,000 00 


The new business obtained by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association in 1884 ex- 
ceeds the amount obtained by three-fourths of all the New York Level-Premium CompanieS 
combined, and its expenses for each $1,000 of insurance in force less than one-third as much. 

The Annual Mortuary Assessments have averaged for the past four years less than one- 
quarter the usual rates charged by the level-premium system for an ordinary life policy 
at the same age for the same amount of insurance, at thesametime. The Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association has set apart as a Reserve Fund one-quarter of the said Mortuary 
Assessment. 

Our books, which are open for inspection of any interested parties, will prove the cor- 
rectness of the above figures. The difference is startling, making over $5,000 saving per 
day to our members. 

The Admission Fee and one year’s annual dues are for $5,000 insurance $30, for 
$10,000 insurance, $50. The annual dues after the first year are $2 for each $1,000 in- 
surance. The mortuary calls are made bi-monthly and are based upon the actual mortality 
experience of the Association. 

om of the mortuary receipts is set apart with the Trust Company as a Special 
Reserve Fund, which tan be used for three purposes only, to wit: 

First.—In the payment of the death claims in excess of the American Experience 
Mortality tables. This is to prevent the mortuary calls from being excessive in any one 
year, caused through epidemics or otherwise. 

SECOND.—To make good any deficiency in the death-fund account, after a mortuary 
call has been made; this is to guarantee the payment in full of all death claims. =" = 

THIRD.—If not required for the first and second objects, which is not likely to occur, 
the Reserve Fund will be apportioned among the persistent members after fifteen years’ 
membership, and will be used in providing for their future payments, the accumulations 
from deceased and lapsed members inuring to the benefit of persistent members; and it is 
expected that these accumulations, when added to each individual member’s own accumu- 
lations, will largely provide for the payments required from persistent members after 
fifteen years’ membership. 

For the past thirty days the mortuary receipts of the Association have exceeded $250,000, 
over $60,000 of which passes into the reserve fund, making an average daily income of over 
$8,000 cash per day. Our business for the first six mend of 1885 exceeds our business for 
same time in 1884 by Fr ‘er Our surplus exceeds $500,000.00, $250,000.00 of 
which is invested in U. S. bonds. Our payments to the widows and orphans exceed $2,000 
cash per day, and our new business exceeds $200,000.00 per day. 

is Association desires to secure a representative for it throughout the healthy sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

Correspondence solicited. Persons desiring to secure their insurance at less than 
ONE-HALF the usual rates charged by level-premium companies should apply to the 
2 emer STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, and most successful Assessment Association. 
in the world. 














THE 


Baptist QUARTERLY KeEVIEW. 


I. 
REFORMS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


“THAT there is need of radical reform somewhere in our 
system of educating men for the ministry is evident from a 
single fact: the pulpit of to-day fills a less prominent place 
in the public mind, and wields far less influence over the pub- 
lic conscience, than the pulpit of a century ago.” With the 
author's full consent we begin by calling in question both the 
premise and the conclusion of this piece of reasoning. The 
premise is a double statement, or a statement of two supposed 
facts: (1) That “the pulpit of to-day fills a less prominent 
place in the public mind than the pulpit of a century ago.” 
We are ready to admit the truth of this statement; but 
whether it be true or not, is a matter of no real consequence, 
for God does not estimate the value of service by the public 
attention which itcommands. Less issaid in the daily press of 
the power of gravitation than of the power of steam, but the 
action of the former is infinitely more important, though less 
prominent, than the action of the latter. The greatest and 
most beneficent forces work in silence. And so, if the pulpit 
of to-day reaches the consciences and hearts of men as effec- 
tually as ever, there is no ground for discouragement in the 
fact that it fills a less prominent place in the public mind. 
But (2) this degree of influence over the public conscience is 
denied in the truly important part of the premises, which 
affirms that the pulpit of to-day wields far less influence over 


the public conscience than the pulpit of a century ago. It 
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would be interesting to know the reasons for this statement. 
To deny its correctness seems rash, but would it not be equal- 
ly rash to admit its correctness? How changed are the cir- 
cumstances in which the spiritual influence of this agency 
now acts! One hundred years ago it stood almost alone, and 
its influence might be easily traced; but now it is associated 
with a hundred other agencies seeking the same end, and its 
work cannot be distinguished from theirs. Who can define 
the influence of the pulpit upon these co-operating powers ? 
How long would churches survive and flourish without min- 
isters? How many Sunday-school teachers labor without 
any inspiration or instruction from the pulpit? How much 
of holy impulse to evangelizing effort in a thousand commu- 
nities issues from the heart of a preacher as he declares the 
word of life? The religious press, the Sunday-school lessons, 
and Christian literature in all its forms, are greatly indebted 
to those. who speak in our pulpits. Never were so many 
sermons read asnow. Spurgeon and Maclaren address hun- 
dreds of thousands weekly. In missionary enterprises the 
influence of the pulpit is immeasurable. What was it a hun- 
dred years ago? The pulpit of to-day, with all its imperfec- 
tions, pours a flood of light into the hearts of the people, and 
through them it reaches all the Christian enterprises of the 
world. If its indirect, as well as its direct influence could be 
clearly traced amid the currents of human life.at the present 
time, we believe it would be found as far-reaching and power- 
ful as it was a century ago. 

But if it were certain that the pulpit of to-day fills a less 
prominent place in the public mind, and wields far less influ- 
ence over the public conscience than the pulpit of a century 
ago, it would not follow as a certain inference, that “there is 
need of a radical reform in our system of educating men for 
the ministry.” For (1) a full consideration of the fact in 
the light of all the changes that have taken place within the 
last century, might lead one to conclude that God had raised 
up other forces to assist the pulpit in a work which it was 
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never designed to do alone. One century ago the spirit of 
Medizval Christianity still prevailed in Protestant nations. 
The clergy was still looked upon as a sort of priesthood, 
qualified and empowered by official grace for spiritual service, - 
more effectual than could be rendered by others. But this 
essentially papal view has given place to one which recog- 
nizes the priesthood of all believers in Christ, and with it 
their duty to engage in some spiritual service: Intelligent 
laymen are therefore making their religious influence more 
and more powerful. It is far greater at this hour than it was 
fifty years ago, and it is welcomed by the ministry with un- 
speakable gratitude to God. By means of the press, of the 
Sunday-school, and of direct evangelistic labor, competent 
laymen are proving that there is a people of God, eager to 
unite their influence with that of the pulpit in rescuing men 
from the bondage of sin. The task is seen to be colossal, 
and there is felt to be no possibility of bringing too many 
hearts and hands together in the effort to accomplish it. If, 
then, it were evident that the pulpit is neither so prominent 
nor so influential, in comparison with other religious forces, 
as it was a century ago, it would not follow that theological 
education needs to be reformed; it might rather follow that 
laymen were poorly educated and inefficient in former times, 
and that they have now at last taken their proper place in 
the warfare with evil. The fact that water-power was used 
almost exclusively for driving machinery in 1785, while steam- 
power is also employed with equal or greater effect in 1885, 
does not prove that we now fail to use water-power, but that 
we then failed to utilize steam-power. And if the influence 
of the pulpit is relatively less powerful than it was a century’ 
ago, we may see in this an occasion for thanksgiving to God, 
because he is bringing into action reserved forces, by the aid 
of which true religion will gain a more rapid triumph over 
sin, 

But (2) if it were true, as we do not think it is, that the 
pulpit has lost influence, not merely as compared with other 
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spiritual forces, but absolutely, we do not see that this would 
prove ‘the need of a radical reform in our system of educat- 
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ing men for the ministry.” Might it not just as well be said 


to prove the need of a radical change in the spiritual state of 
the churches, out of which candidates for the ministry come ? 
or the need of more care and prayer on the part of the 
churches in selecting young men as candidates for the minis- 
try? Do the seminaries make the ministry? Have not the 
churches, and the colleges, and the Spirit of the living God, 
something to do in this matter? We fear that theological 
education is held responsible for more than its share in mak- 
ing ministers. Let no man suppose that by any system, new 
or old, education can do the work of the Holy Spirit, or of 
Christian churches in preparing our youth for the pulpit. 


Nevertheless, we believe that improvements can be made 


in theological education, and that all who have charge of it 
should seek this improvement by every means in their 


power, should seek to’make its influence better on the 


whole man, as a thinker, a speaker, a teacher, an organizer, 


a counsellor, a leader. It should prepare him for the pulpit 
and for the pastorate more thoroughly than it has ever yet 
done. For, though the present methods of training have 
been proved to be useful in a high degree, there is no reason 
to consider them perfect. But are radical changes required ? 
Have we or our fathers made fundamental mistakes in the 
selection of studies or in the method of conducting these 
studies? What are the studies that have been hitherto 
assigned, by common consent, to a theological course? 
They are: I. The Scriptures, and chiefly in the languages 
employed by the sacred writers. No question can be raised 
as to the necessity of a thorough study of the Scriptures. 
When these cease to be the principal text-book of theologi- 
cal students and the principal source of theological instruc- 
tion, our seminaries should be closed. The only question as 
to this part of theological training relates to the wisdom of 
studying the Scriptures in the original languages. Would 
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not the advantage be greater to many students if they 
restricted their examination of the sacred record to the Eng- 
lish version, or versions? Can they expect ever to become 
as good judges of the meaning of the Hebrew or of the Greek 
as the translators? And, if not, why should they hesitate to . 
rely on the superior judgment of better scholars, and to spare 
themselves the labor of learning the original tongues? Why 
should they not devote the time and strength now given to 
‘learning Greek and Hebrew, to a careful analysis of the 
English Bible? Stated thus the case seems favorable to a 
change in theological education which would give to the 
English versions a larger place, and to the original Scriptures 
a smaller place in the seminary course. And we are pre- 
pared to admit that young men are sometimes called to the 
ministry who might wisely omit the study of other languages 
than their own, who acquire foreign languages so imperfectly, 
and with so much difficulty, that it would be more profitable 
for them to confine their work to the English. But it would 
be a great mistake to limit the study of Hebrew to those who 
expect to become masters and teachers of the language—to 
a small number of ministers. For no translation is perfect, 
and even a moderate acquaintance with the original text will 
often be of great service to a minister of Christ; first, by 
bringing his mind into contact with the very words of inspira- 
tion and allowing him to feel that he is drinking from the 
fountain-head of truth; secondly, by enabling him to use 
with profit commentaries based on the original text; and 
thirdly, by preparing him to weigh the reasons which 
scholars assign for their versions of any difficult passage. 

II. Christian theology, or the doctrine of the Christian re- 
ligion, regarded as asystem of divinetruth. It is difficult to 
see how this part of theological education can be omitted, 

how a young man, without a carefully formed creed as to 
the principal verities of religion, can be prepared to teach 
the way of life. It is easy to decry dogmas and systems of 
truth, but every man who thinks to any purpose, or teaches 
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with any clearness, must have a system, a creed, more or less 
self-consistent and worthy of confidence. And, therefore, 
systematic theology must have its place in a course of study 
for the ministry. In it the Biblical element should always pre- 
dominate, but with such regard to science and philosophy as. 
the times require. Reform in this department can only affect 
methods of study, not the object to be gained. If there were 
time for Biblical theology, as a separate course, the sphere of 
systematic theology might be restricted, but the study itself 
would still be necessary. For, according to the present use 
of the expression, Biblical theology would neither embrace 
the evidences of Christianity, nor the Christian doctrines in a 
complete and orderly view, nor a full exhibition of the coher- 
ence and certainty of these doctrines. 

III. The history of the Christian religion. Are we pre- 
pared to withdraw from this study a place in theological 
education? We believe that God is in history, especially in 
the history of his people. We observe that a large part of 
Holy Scripture is historical. We know that the lessons of 
history are deeply significant. By it the ways of Providence 
are made manifest. By it the progress of Christian knowl- 
edge in the world is revealed. And by it the plausible 
accents and fatal effects of religious error are set before the 
mind. It does not, therefore, seem to be right to deny this 
study a place in theological education. 

IV. Preaching and pastoralservice. We are persuaded 
that no one can think that these matters receive too much 
attention in our system of theological education. Knowl- 
edge is not enough; a minister cannot be useful unless he 
knows how to use his knowledge. It is sometimes said that 
one learns to preach by preaching. And this is true in the 
same sense that one learns to write by writing, or to sing by 
singing, or to paint by painting. But it is not true in the 
sense that one needs no instructor or instruction in order to 
become an effective preacher. There is scarcely any part of 
theological education in which competent instruction and 
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personal suggestion are more valuable. The same may also 
be said of pastoral service. The nature, extent, quality, and 
necessity of this service ought to be thoroughly considered 
before one undertakes the care of a church. And the coun- 
sels of a teacher who has had experience in this work must 
be exceedingly useful to a young man about to engage in it 
for the first time. 

V. Llocution.—The human voice is a wonderful instru- 
ment, but often sadly abused or neglected. And perhaps 
there is no class of men who are more liable to abuse this 
instrument than ministers of the gospel. Certainly there is 
no class that is more exposed to criticism for poor reading 
or speaking. Everything possible, therefore, should be done 
to improve their speaking in regard to quality of voice, dis- 
tinctness of utterance, variety of tone, and correctness of 
emphasis, but with the utmost care not to destroy the per- 
sonal characteristics which distinguish every human voice 
from every other. And the time to complete this elocution- 
ary training is evidently the period of theological study. 

All these studies must then be retained. But something 
valuable may be added (a) in the direction of providing for 
a systematic study of the English Scriptures. This would be 
found useful not only to those who have no knowledge of 
Greek or Hebrew, if such there are, but also to those who are 
studying the Bible in the original tongues. Great familiarity 
with the word of God, as it is read by the. people, is vastly 
more important to ministers than any amount of classical 
erudition, oreven of Hebrewscholarship. The former should 
never be sacrificed for the sake of obtaining the latter. (0) 
In the direction of providing more elective courses for the 
ablest scholars. Among these courses, which should un- 
doubtedly be relegated to a subordinate place in theolog- 
ical education, might be the study of the Aramzan, Syriac, 
Assyrian, Arabic, and Sanscrit languages, the study of Bib- 
lical theology in the modern sense of the expression, the 
' study of other religions as compared with the Christian, the 
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study of Christian missions, etc. (c) In the direction of 
securing more evangelistic work for students. This will not 
be found an easy thing to accomplish, and we think it will 
depend very greatly on the students themselves. They 
may be assisted, and perhaps guided, by their teachers, but 
heretofore authoritative arrangements for outside religious 
service have generally been found after a while impracticable. 
It is, however, to be remembered that most theological stu- 
dents now spend their summer vacations (three months 
every year) in pastoral work with destitute churches. It is 
to be remembered, also, that many, if not all, students have 
the benefit of lectures from neighboring pastors or laymen 
on the actual work of the ministry—lectures which are stim- 
ulating and suggestive—voices from the field which show 
how the conflict is carried forward. These are a valuable 
supplement to the class instruction. 

If now, in addition to this, theological students could 
have two years of business life, and one year of missionary 
service under the supervision of a devoted minister, they 
would be still better prepared for pastoral work. But this 
addition is beyond their reach, and a post-graduate course 
in the seminary would be of little advantage to any but 
superior scholars. For nearly all theological students the 
course of three years must suffice, and it is extremely 
important that as full and thorough a preparation for the 
pulpit as possible should be put into that course. But that 
this should be done by giving more time to the study of the 
English Bible, at the cost of reducing the present course in 
theology to a mere epitome of Christian doctrines, is by no 
means certain. Perhaps there never was a time in the his- 
tory of the church when ministers needed to be better 
grounded in Christian doctrines than now. A cursory treat- 
ment of this subject would be nearly useless. Yet it is pos- 
sible that some parts of the course might be abbreviated to 
make room for other pressing needs. The same may per- 
haps be said of church history. Less of this, and more of 
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sacred or Biblical history, might perhaps be an improvement. 
But there is no call for a sweeping change. The experi- 
ment should be very cautiously made. To lower the stand- 
ard of theological education would be disastrous. But to . 
modify in this direction or in that, might lead to better 
results. Yet there is one thing that would do more for theo- 
logical students than any change in their studies, namely, a 
deeper consecration to the Lord. They need just what the 
churches need, a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit, that 
they may go into the work of the ministry “in the fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” The reforms to 
be sought in educating men for the ministry are chiefly 


spiritual rather than intellectual. 
ALVAH HOVEY. 


Newton Theological Institution. 





The theological seminary is a professional school. It is 
not a university, nor is it an academy or a college. It ought 
not to do the work of the university, the academy, or the 
college. It has its own definite work to do—the work of 
preparing young men, so far as special professional training 
can prepare them, for the ministry of Jesus Christ. Its 
specialty is not general preparatory culture, or the giving of 
the elements of a liberal education—that comes before its 
peculiar work, and is presupposed by it. Its specialty is not 
the more advanced and intricate inquiries of the various the- 
ological departments—these naturally follow its own work. 
It aims to give that special instruction and discipline which 
is in our times an indispensable intellectual preparation for 
the effective preaching of the gospel. 

By effective preaching of the gospel I mean the intelli- 
gent exposition of the Bible to intelligent people. We 
should not be content to reach the illiterate only. The 
Word of God is for all, and it is an indignity to that word to 
assume that it is uttered only to the poor. The preacher is 
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to preach the Gospel to every creature, and that theological 
school is a failure which fits him to proclaim the truth to the 
ignorant but not to the wise, which arms him with the ready 
means of winning the unthinking and the weak, but which 
leaves him weaponless when he comes to present Christ’s 
claims to the thoughtful and the strong. 

But if the preacher is to be an expositor of the Word of 
God, it is of prime importance that he should know the Word 
of God which he is to expound. He should know it, not at 
second hand, through translations and commentaries, but at 
first hand, from careful study of the original Scriptures. 
This presupposes the learning of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, and their daily use in interpretation. It is this, 
therefore, which our theological seminaries aim first to teach; 
it is this which they actually do teach. All the rest of a 
theological course is the natural consequence and supplement 
of this study of the Scriptures. In spite of a very common 
prejudice to the contrary, I assert that our seminaries do 
primarily, mainly, and continually, teach the word of God. 
This is clearly true of the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment departments—the sole end of which is to furnish the 
instruments for investigating the original Scriptures,’ and to 
show their use in discovering the exact meaning of the 
inspired word. But it is equally true of other departments. 
Ecclesiastical history shows how that word has been inter- 
preted by the church, and what the results of such interpre- 
tation have been in the church’s life. Systematic theology 
is but the putting into connection with each other of the 
truths of the Bible, the exhibition of their organic unity, the 
defence of them against opposing views. Homiletics and 
pastoral theology teach us how these truths may be best 
presented and enforced. 

There is sufficient reason, therefore, why these four 
branches of theological study should be insisted on in a 
school which aims to prepare young men for the Christian 
ministry. We should not insist upon a greater variety of 
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studies, because this would shut out many excellent and 
competent workers from the ministry. We should not admit 
to the list of properly qualified ministers any that have had 
less than this preparatory training. We do not say that. 
much more knowledge is not desirable—we only say that we 
should not demand it from graduates of a theological school. 
We do not say that less should not sometimes be accepted 
as a condition of entering the ministry, for there are doubt- 
less manifold places on earth where men can be saved with- 
out Hebrew and Greek. We only claim that, as an institu- 
tion set to prepare intelligent preachers to intelligent people, 
the theological seminary should not set its full seal of 
approval upon any course of studies which comes short of 
fitting those who pursue it to interpret the original Scrip- 
tures in the light of the history of the church, with an under- 
standing of the relations of Christian doctrine, and with due 
observance of the natural laws of mind in developing and 
unfolding their meaning to others. 

The “elective system in theological seminaries” may 
mean either one of three things: 

1. The total abolition of any fixed course of study, and of 
any such thing as graduation—the institution simply provid- 
ing for each of its members the opportunity of studying what- 
ever branch of theology he may choose, to whatever extent 
he may choose, and without ever requiring him to give an ac- 
count of the results of his work. I cannot think that any ad- 
- vocate of the “elective system ” desires to carry it to such an 
extreme as this. Such a plan would require a teaching force 
and an endowment far greater than any that we now possess ; 
it would set before uninstructed young men no proper stand- 
ard of attainment; and it would furnish no guarantee to the 
churches that those who had availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities it presented were competent to do the work of 
preachers and pastors. 

2. There is a second interpretation of the phrase “ elective 
system.” A certain aggregate amount of work may be 
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required for graduation. Diplomas may be given only upon 
the successful passing of rigid examinations. Yet what the 
work and the examinations shall be, may be determined by 
the student. If he has no taste for language, he may spend 
his time upon history. Great strength in homiletics may 
make up for great weakness in theology. The English 
Scriptures may take the place of the Hebrew and the Greek 
—or, possibly, the passing of a remarkable examination in 
systematic theology may atone for the lack of any knowledge 
of the Scriptures at all. 

We have probably overstated the demands even of this 
form of the elective system. We have purposely done this, 
in order that the inherent weakness of the scheme might be 
felt. If we can show that it would necessarily permit the 
neglect of any essential element of ministerial training, we 
have already reduced it to absurdity. We say this with full 
understanding that our view runs counter to a strong ten- 
dency in our current education. The elective system has 
effected an entrance into our colleges. Already it is possi- 
ble in cur greatest University to be graduated without hav- 
ing pursued within its walls the study of Greek or Political 
Economy, of Intellectual or Moral Philosophy, and a young 
man who knows nothing of the laws of his own mind may be 
called “liberally educated.” 

To the introduction of this system into our theological 
seminaries we make strenuous objection. It is a sort of “go 
as you please” system, which tends to the deterioration of 
both the ministry and the churches. It has but one obvious 
advantage, namely, that it brings together only those who 
like their work. That it is pleasanter for a teacher to deal 
only with expert scholars, we do not deny. That the few 
may make more rapid progress in the branches which they 
study, we admit. We grant that it is not worth while to 
drag by the hair of their heads through Hebrew and Greek 
a multitude of men who could not for their lives tell an Eng- 
lish infinitive from a participle. Not all college graduates 
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should study Hebrew and Greek. Many of them can get 
nearer to God’s meaning by studying our Revised Version, 
than they would do if they spent a lifetime in translating the 
original for themselves. But there is another class of stu- 
dents who are not great linguists, yet who can learn some- 
thing of the original Scriptures. Let us give these their 
rights. Let there be a second division in each seminary 
class to accommodate them, so that they shall have tasks set 
them to which they are equal, and yet shall not keep back 
by their dulness and slowness the more advanced students of 
the class. Neither for the experts nor for the dullards is the 
elective system a necessity. The expert students may be 
brought together without it, while with it half the dull men 
would not take the Hebrew and Greek at all. 

This brings us to the chief objection. The elective sys- 
tem, while it might produce a few men of high culture, would — 
certainly diminish the number of men who secure a rounded 
and complete theological training. Where there is no fixed 
and obligatory course, there is a constant tendency to take 
a single year, or a single study, for the mere sake of prestige. 
The persons who do this go out from our seminaries practi- 
cally clothed with all the immunities of graduation. To 
break down the fixed course would be to set a premium upon 
these short and fragmentary curricula.. At present the reg- 
ular classes and fixed requisitions for graduation have a 
strong influence in inducing superficial students to stay 
longer and go deeper than they otherwise would—in fact, it 
is a frequent experience to find that men who come to the 
seminary intending to take only a single year of work, are so 
stimulated by their surroundings that they go back to make 
new preparation in order that they may complete the regu- 
lar three years’ course. The elective system, in our judg- 
ment, would tend to make these men content with the 
accomplishment of their first design, while the churches 
would be deprived of just that proportion of its thoroughly © 
educated ministers. 
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3. There is a third interpretation of the phrase “ elective 
system,” which we would mention with approval. It is a 
system of electives—subsidiary and additional to a fixed 
course—a fixed course which is obligatory upon all who de- 
sire to receive a certificate of full graduation. In this respect 
we would conform our practice to that of the best schools of 
law and medicine. In professional schools of both these sorts, 
a minimum of attainment in certain assigned studies is indis- 
pensable to the securing of a degree. No medical college of 
reputation, for example, would ever consent to graduate a 
young man who had not studied anatomy, even although he 
might plead that he was an expert in materia medica, and, 
moreover, had done noble work in certain electives, as chem- 
istry and botany. No great law school would give its diplo- 
ma to a student who knew everything about contracts, but 
nothing about evidence. In each profession certain things 
cannot be made elective without destroying the profession 
itself. So in the profession of the ministry. The original 
Scriptures are the text-book of the profession. The study 
of them cannot be made elective without undermining the 
ministry itself, and bringing it into contempt. 

Let me insist once more that the theological seminary 
is intended to make men effective preachers, and that effect- 
ive preaching is the intelligent presentation of the gospel to 
intelligent people. Now it is matter of common observation 
that our average audiences are becoming more thoroughly 
educated ; that a larger and larger proportion of our laymen 
are college graduates ; that not a few of them are able to 
read the Greek Testament. How can the preacher command 
the confidence of these trained men, if he is unable himself 
to read the Greek Testament? How can he effectively 
expound the Scriptures when he knows that his auditors 
understand the Scriptures better than he does? Yet it may 
be asked: Is there no portion of the seminary course which 
may be made elective without detriment to the preacher’s 
influence ? Let us narrow down the question. Can any 
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portion of our work in Greek be dispensed with, or be 
replaced by something else? The difference between Clas- 
sical and Hellenistic Greek, the careful reading of one Gospel, 
some study of a Harmony of the Gospels and of the Life of 
Christ—these occupy the first year of a seminary course. 
The Acts of the Apostles, the Life of Paul, and the Epistle 
to the Romans, occupy the second year. I maintain that 
these studies are so fundamentally important, and so arranged 
in natural order, that, until the student has pursued them, he 
is unfit to study any New Testament Greek outside of or 
beyond this regular course, and that electives would simply 
divert his attention and waste histime. Andas for Hebrew, 
against which the main brunt of attack is now urged, I wish 
to record my opinion not only that genuine Hebrew scholar- 
ship is a most valuable and important adjunct to the work of 
the preacher, but also that the inside view of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and the knowledge of their spirit acquired 
in the Hebrew lecture-room by the well-prepared student 
would richly repay a three years’ study of the language, even 
though that student never opened his Hebrew Bible after the 
completion of his seminary course. 

But, as in the professional schools we have mentioned, 
bright men have the opportunity of taking more than 
the fixed minimum of instruction which is prerequisite to grad- 
uation, and are incited to enter, under the guidance of com- 
petent professors, into many other useful or more advanced 
researches which are supplementary to the prescribed curric- 
ulum, so, in the theological seminary would we have a place 
for such electives, not to supersede the student’s regular 
work, but only to complete it. For some students, a fourth 
elective year of advanced studies would be desirable. In fact, 
most of our seminaries, in their courses for post-graduates or 
for resident licentiates, have already this fourth year in an- 
other form. For those who take or have taken the fixed 
course, let electives be multiplied. Special aptitudes may 
thus be stimulated and rewarded. Many subjects, now only 
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summarily treated, could then be fully elucidated. In connec- 
tion with Hebrew and Syriac, special courses in Egyptology 
and Assyriology might be provided. Textual criticism and 
the history of the canon might be made supplementary to 
New Testament study. In history, the origin of modern de- 
nominations and the development of special doctrines might 
be minutely treated. Systematic theology might find a valu- 
able coadjutor in the study of the relations between religion 
and science, between theology and philosophy. Courses in 
literature, the history of preaching, elocution, and music, 
might be added to our present work in homiletics. Theolog- 
ical encyclopedia, ecclesiastical law, comparative religion, 
all would deserve to be treated in a completely equipped the- 
ological seminary. It is evident that no course of merely 
three years could compass all these subjects. Many of the 
studies mentioned might well be pursued by persons who 
had given proof of peculiar ability in their regular work, 
and who were enabled, by the foundation of fellowships, to 
prepare themselves by years of post-graduate study for posi- 
tions as professors in colleges or as teachers in other semi- 
naries. 

We have advocated electives for those who are able to 
take more than the regular course. Should there be nothing 
open to those who are forced to take less than the regular 
course? Yes, we reply; let us furnish some training for 
those who will not or cannot take all. Many excellent men * 
are called into the ministry late in life. They are too old to 
begin the study of any new language. A special course of 
Bible-study in English should be provided for them. With- 
out some such Bible-study they ought not to enter the min- 
istry at all. No proficiency in science or literature should 
be accepted in place of knowledge of the word of God. But 
it is not an elective course that such persons need, but rather 
a definite and limited curriculum such as they are able to 
master. When they have gone through this curriculum, 
however, let us not give them a diploma of full graduation, 
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nor so rank them that they shall stand on an equality with 
those who have had a thorough training in Hebrew and 
Greek. Call their course a partial course, or an English 
course, if you will, and give certificates that they have com- 
pleted that, but do not call them full graduates, for if you do, » 
many a man will curtail his studies in order to marry or to 
save labor, while he yet has the reputation of having gone 
through the seminary. 

Young men do not always have the wisdom of age. They 
wish to hurry into life. The fixed course of our theological 
seminaries stands as an indication to both candidates and 
churches of the preparatory training which is required for in- 
telligent and effective service in the ministry, and as a pro- 
test against the intrusion into the sacred office of those who 
are unqualified to perform its duties. The fixed course rep- 
resents the wisdom of the past—a wisdom not infallible, it is 
true, yet a wisdom which has claims upon us until we find a 
better. The title of Bachelor of Divinity, or the name of 
having been graduated from a theological seminary, has in the 
past meant something definite and valuable. We should not 
play false with names. As, in the colleges, we would not give 
the degree of B.A. to those who have had no classical train- 
ing, however much of other work they may have done, and 
would not do this, simply because it would be perverting an 
old term from its established use; so in our theological sem- 
inaries we would make graduation to mean nothing less than 
it has meant in the past. When the intelligence of our 
churches is so rapidly advancing, and when the currents of 
modern speculation render thinking men so difficult to reach 
by the Gospel, it is no time to diminish the equipment or the 
discipline’ of our preachers, or to open a door by which a 
multitude of ill-trained and one-sided men shall enter the 
ministry. We should induce the colleges to give not less, 
but more, of classical training, We should induce young 
men to feel not less, but more, the need of a thorough equip- 


ment for the ministry. We object to the “elective system,” 
Vol. VII., No. 28—2 
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as the phrase is commonly understood, because we believe 
that it will lower the general standard of preparation, and 
in just that proportion will diminish the effectiveness of the 
ministry. 
AvucGustTus H. STRONG. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 





The first postulate is, of course, that theological educa- 
tion must be adapted to the wants of the present and the 
future, rather than to the necessities of the past. No one 
doubts this, and it will be a very helpful point in the dis- 
cussion. 

The present is a time—as the future will be also—when 
the ministry is no longer hedged about, as once it was, by a 
presumptive sanctity. No longer is a minister personally 
revered and held exempt from criticism by reason of his 
office ; no longer does his word fall as an oracle on the ears 
of his hearers. These are days of another kind. This is 
the age of the people, and if a minister is to hold strong 
influence over men, he must in some way be personally 
capable of it. Divine truth has a power of its own, but 
ministers personally are thrown upon their own character 
and resources, to wield whatever influence they can win, and 
very little more. Not everywhere, indeed, is this strong 
statement true; but more and more the Christian ministry 
is taking its place on a fair field with no favors, among the 
powers that seek to mold society. 

This is no misfortune ; it is.a blessing, both to the world 
and to the ministry. It is a good thing for men to stand 
aside, that reverence may pass beyond them to God and 
truth. Only thus, in fact, can Christianity do its freest, best, 
and most abiding work. But theological education must be 
different at such a time from what it was when a minister 
was an oracle. 

On a fair field with no favors, it is necessary that theo- 
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logical education should secure the development of per- 
sonal power. Scholarship ranks third among the qualities 
that it should seek to ensure to its students; the power to 
be a preacher and pastor ranks second; the qualities of the | 
man and the Christian stand first. Scholarship is valuable 
to all and indispensable to some; instruction in preaching 
and pastoral service is necessary to all; but the qualities 
that ensure personal power are the basis of all efficiency. 
A man of deep and holy spiritual life; a man of great and 
constraining convictions regarding the fundamental Chris- 
tian truths, to whom God and Christ, sin and redemption, 
are as real as traffic and gain are to the man of trade ; aman 
who will not wait for souls to come to him, but loves them 
for Christ’s sake and goes to seek them; a man well taught 
in what others have thought in theology, but who has 
the power and habit of thinking for himself, and does so 
without fear, except the fear of error; a man who ranks 
among the manliest, and whose character attracts the re- 
spect and love of other men; a man who is bound by no sin- 
gle set of methods in his work, but is open to new ideas 
and capable of a large freedom and flexibility in his action ; 
such is the man who can “serve the present age,” and 
such is the man that our schools of theology should intelli- 
gently seek to produce. They in their turn cannot “serve 
the present age,” unless they are seeking to develop these 
qualities in their students—personal manliness, strong and 
independent convictions, warm spiritual life and love, large 
views of Christian activity, and wise liberty in action. 

I venture to suggest that in order to the development of 
personal power in our ministers there must be, among other 
things, 

1. Reform in beneficiary methods. The ordinary modes 
of helping students for the ministry are not favorable to the 
best development of personal power. The fact that stares 
us in the face is, that the great majority of our regular stu- 
dents for the ministry are-trained for their work under the 
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care of societies whose aid consists in the giving of money. 
It is generally understood that if a poor young man feels 
himself called to the ministry, and is approved by the church 
of which he is a member, he can probably obtain gifts 
enough to carry him through his studigs. He may be a 
dull scholar, and his ministerial gifts may not be rich in 
promise, but if he is an accepted student for the ministry, 
and is poor, it is understood that there is money ready for 
him. In theory, an unpromising applicant may be stopped ; 
but it is well known that boards and committees usually err, if 
they err at all, on the side of mercy, and the great majority 
of applicants receive help. Moreover, the great majority of 
the students in our seminaries are poor, and are applicants ; 
and the consequence is that the great mass of our educated 
ministers are brought to their work by dependence, for 
years together, upon gifts. 

Upon any incidental evils in this system I must not dwell ; 
I am concerned at present only with the probable effect of 
it upon personal power in our rising ministry. Ido notclaim 
that it is dishonorable to be helped, or that we have no right 
to accept any privileges that we have not earned. I do not 
hold that students ought to pay all that their education costs. 
But I do claim that to make continued dependence upon 
gifts the ordinary way to the ministerial office is not the best 
plan for training up a ministry of the highest efficiency. 
How true this claim is, those best know who have traveled 
the road themselves. The system does not encourage self- 
reliance. It does encourage students to accept help when 
they do not need it. It brings to the student the temptation 
to go to the school that will give him most. It tendsto pro- 
duce the feeling that the world owes him a living. It fosters 
the feeling that the ministry is a privileged class, whose mem- 
bers may expect to be carried through the world. It 
detracts from the dignity of the ministry in the eyes of the 
public, and hence in its own eyes. The fact that the system 
has been a blessing to many of our best men, and has not 
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spoiled them, does not remove these objections. The fact 
that a better plan may not be at once available does not 
make this a good one. As long as this is the ordinary way 
to the ministerial office, the strong, manly ministry that the 
age requires is not to be expected; nor is it to be expected . 
that the world wfll look upon the ministry as we .would 
desire. Some reform is needed. 

The plan that is in use at the Toronto Baptist College, 
outlined in the last number of the REVIEW, seems to avoid 
these evils. On condition that our students work through 
our long vacation, and do a small prescribed amount of 
preaching in the session, we ensure to them a specified sum 
of money, which will suffice to carry them through the term 
of study for the year. In many cases the whole of this 
amount, and in all cases some part of it, is received on the 
field where the student labors; and we simply supplement 
the earnings of the young men, and make up to them an 
amount which they have fairly made their own by honest 
work. Thus we do not give money to our students; we 
help them earn their way, while at the same time they gain 
experience in the ministry. We venture to regard this as 
the best solution of the beneficiary problem that has yet 
been made. It fosters self-reliance in the students, it pre- 
serves their self-respect, it tests their qualifications for the 
ministry, it develops liberality in the weaker churches, it 
cultivates the home-missionary field, it is surprisingly 
economical. It is perhaps more practicable in Canada than 
it would be in most places, but our experience leads us to 
wish most heartily that all our seminaries could have the 
benefit of it. Certain it is that our coming ministry needs 
some such means of growth in manly independence. 

2. Something of Variety in Courses of Study.—I make the - 
statement thus moderate, because while the elective idea is 
certainly to be admitted, I dare not give it full sway. There 
must be variety in courses of study. It is the weakness of 
organized education that it tends to produce uniformity, 
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whereas the need of a minister is a healthy and well-trained 
individuality. Yet the elective system does not seem to me 
the best for all. The work in Toronto was begun upon this 
plan, but experience has drawn us steadily toward a regular 
curriculum. Our changes have all been in the direction of 
regularity and prescribed order, and they have been dictated 
by the necessities of the students. Yet we shall never have 
one course for all, and I trust we shall never magnify our 
higher course above all the rest, so that our men of inferior 
training shall have an inferior chance. A school of training for 
the ministry ought to provide equally effective helps to men 
of various endowments and types of mind. Such schools do 
not exist in order to graduate large and uniform classes, all 
able to do the same things, like soldiers under drill, but in 
order to train to personal effectiveness the various men 
whom Divine Providence sends them. To insist upon mak- 
ing provision for an imaginary class of students, rather than 
for actual comers, is to decline success. 

3. Elevation and Reconstruction in the Department of 
Pastoral Theology.—At present the department of Pastoral 
Theology, or pastoral duties, is usually combined with some- 
thing else—church polity, or homiletics, or both—and 
receives but a fraction of time and attention. It ought to be 
erected into a full department by itself, and to absorb the 
entire strength of one of the strongest teachers. Surely the 
practical aspects of the ministerial life ought to receive their 
full share of attention. What is more worthy of study in a 
school of training for the ministry than the minister at 
work ? 

This elevation will scarcely be possible, however, unless 
the department be reconstructed. It will not be brought out 
from the corner in which it is now placed, until new ele- 
ments of interest are brought into it. Happily, new ele- 
ments of interest are at hand, waiting the notice of those who 
would train a ministry worthy of the gospel. 

The character and position of this department have been 
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dictated by the current conception of Christian work; and 
the current conception of Christian work urgently needs to 
be enlarged. A¢ present, Christian work is limited, in the 
popular thought, to a very few modes of action. It is too 
nearly true that the popular test of religious character, among | 
religious people, is church-going, and the touchstone of per- 
sonal Christian efficiency is attendance at prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school. Unconsciously, the church has half 
accepted the idea that the reality of religious life is to be 
judged by religious observance; and the popular definition 
of a minister has, of course, been narrowed to correspond. 
A minister is a man of Christian character and life, who is 
able to direct the work of a Christian church. If he is capa- 
ble of conducting the stated instruction, able to lead 
efficiently the prayer-meeting, prompt in visiting his people, 
wise in meeting practical emergencies, and helpful in general 
to religious life, he satisfies the popular demand, even in its 
higher forms. Moreover, if he can do these things he can 
do about all that was proposed to him when a student, in 
the department of Pastoral Theology. New and expansive 
methods were not proposed to him, and if he suggests them 
he will be met by the presumption that the accepted methods 
are the best. As to philanthropy, and wide plans for the 
good of mankind, there are many Christians, and ministers, 
too, who think such things should be left to those who have 
no spiritual gift to offer to a perishing world. 

But a change is coming. The early future is destined to 
witness a great growth of the conviction that the Church of 
Christ is sent to seek lost souls until it find them. Aggres- 
sive love is to grow greater and more constraining, and all 
that aggressive love would do for the benefit of mankind is 
to be recognized as fit activity for Christians. The Saviour 
of the world was the greatest philanthropist that ever walked 
the earth, and no one has so good reason to seize upon all 
modes of doing good as he who brings the glad tidings of 
eternal life. Anything that will bless mankind is suitable 
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work for the Church of Jesus Christ—and this truth is 
steadily coming to its rights. Meanwhile the great prob- 
lems of modern life are pressing for solution, and must not 
be kept waiting. The religious problem in the country vil- 
lage, and in the farming community; the problem of the 
poor, in city and in country, with its innumerable questions 
involved; the problem how to reach with the gospel the 
vast multitudes below the medium line of comfort, and the 
hosts in abject misery, in our cities ; the social evil, the ques- 
tion of intemperance, the problem of saving children from 
idleness and vice, the possibilities of improvement in the 
state of the wretched everywhere—there is no reason why 
such questions as these should be left to outside philanthro- 
pists while the church confines herself to her ancient meth- 
ods, and there is every reason why ministers of the gospel 
should be qualified to form opinions and guide action upon all 
such matters. It is certain that the church will not fill 
the world with its message of salvation, until it has something 
that it can say and do about these questions. It is certain 
that the present limited modes of Christiana activity are as 
inadequate to the needs of the world as they are to the spirit 
of the gospel. With these problems pressing, and with the 
Christian spirit rising, it is certain that the forms of Chris- 
tian activity will, ere long, be revolutionized. The old will 
not be abandoned because it is old, but new modes of doing 
good will be adopted because they are suited to the time. 
At such a moment it would be the greatest of mistakes if 
theological education had no widening practical outlooks. 
Therefore let the department of pastoral theology be 
enlarged and reconstructed. Perhaps it might better be 
called the department of ministerial work. Let it have a 
professor who has faith in the present forms of Christian 
activity, but is ready to welcome new ones when they ought 
to come. Let him teach the duties of a pastor as they are 
now understood, but let him add new elements. Let him 
guide the students in studying the age in which they live. 
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Let him unveil the sins and sorrows of the time, and report 
upon what the lovers of their kind are doing by way of relief 
and remedy. Let him exhibit the methods of philanthrophy, 
and inspire a zeal for it. Let him discuss what things are 
possible to a Christian church in repressing social wrongs, 
lifting up the poor, restoring the fallen, and purifying com- 
mon life. Let him make the impression that the church 
must seek men, and find them just where they are—not wait 
for them to come and be saved—and that the work of the 
ministry is a great, broad, ever-varying, ever-widening work 
for universal good, in which there is need of the broadest, 
freest, tenderest, most _self-denying, most resourceful, most 
Christlike of men. No department in the seminary will be 
more popular than his; in none will spiritual life be more 
rapidly and worthily advanced ; none will be more helpful to 
preaching ; and none will give more aid to the church of 
Christ in rising to the great work of the future. 
WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 
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Whether the ministry has been comparatively losing its 
hold upon the popular mind, is a question I have recently 
discussed elsewhere, and shall not now take up. I could 
not assent to the views on that point presented in the July 
number of this Review, nor to the optimistic persuasions of 
others. It is, in fact, extremely difficult to determine just how 
much influence the ministry now has, or had at any definite 
former time. One thing is certain, the ministry never has 
had such a hold on the popular mind as it certainly might 
gain, and ought most earnestly to seek. In every age of 
Christianity its ministers have been solemnly bound to aim 
at personal ‘improvement, as well as at the improvement of 
others, and this is emphatically our duty now, when the 
world is making real and great advances in some directions, 
is scornful of the past, boastful in regard to the present, and 
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hopeful of universal progress in the future. The materials 
upon which we work, namely the Scriptures and essential 
human nature, are unchanged; but our instruments and 
methods of working are as much amenable to criticism, and 
as urgently in need of improvement, as in any other depart- 
ment of human activity. Let us by no means seek change 
for its own sake, nor for its own sake insist on conserva- 
tion. 

No particular kind, or definite quantity of general learn- 
ing, has ever been rightly deemed indispensable for all minis- 
ters of the gospel. The ministry is’ not properly a learned 
profession ; in fact, to think of it as a profession at all is a 
conception almost necessarily erroneous and very apt to mis- 
lead. Out of four distinguishable departments of ministerial 
work, only one seems absolutely to require learning, and 
even that with much difference of kind and degree. Nobody 
questions that wise education is helpful in all human pur- 
suits; we are simply inquiring what in this particular calling 
is necessary. In the work of “ discipling”” men, Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Needham clearly show, as has been shown by thou- 
sands of ‘‘ uneducated” Baptist and Methodist ministers for 
several generations, and by many similar workers in all the 
best periods of Christian history, that great learning, or even 
systematic early education, is by no means a necessity. For 
public and private zmstruction in general Christian truth and 
duty, it is eminently desirable that the preacher should be 
“a learned man, and mighty in the Scriptures ;” though 
even in this office, Mr. Spurgeon and very many others have 
shown how much can be done without profound Biblical 
scholarship or regular early education. For pastoral visit- 
ing and general social influence, it is highly advantageous 
that the minister should be a cultured man, as it is that he 
should be a bred and born gentleman; but how much in 
either respect can we undertake to declare necessary? As 
to administrative work, the task of organizing a church, of 
“eliciting, combining, and directing” the practical activities 
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of the membership, general education, antecedent to experi- 
ence, is precisely as important as it is for a manufacturer or a 
railway president, neither more nor less nor otherwise. In 
this last respect Mr. Moody and Mr. Spurgeon are again 
magnificent examples. 

Now the Baptist denomination owes its prosperity in no 
small measure to the fact that it has not treated the ministry 
as a learned profession; that it has welcomed, both as 
evangelists and as pastors, multitudes of men who never 
enjoyed the advantage of study in a college or theological 
seminary. Other things being equal, our denomination is 
to-day most numerous and possesses the greatest popular 
influence where it has most faithfully conformed to this broad 
and free view of the ministry. Our churches have never for 
a moment questioned that thorough early education is greatly 
to be desired, and that habits of life-long study are still more 
to be insisted on. But it is characteristic of the Baptist 
ministry that no fixed course of general or special training is 
necessary for admission to its functions. Is it well, then, that 
our denominational colieges, designed largely for the general 
education of young men looking to the ministry, and our 
theological schools, should be conformed to the model of 
Congregational and Presbyterian institutions, which are 
adapted to prepare men for the ministry as exclusively a 
learned profession ? Is it desirable that our young brethren 
who feel called to preach should be divided into two broadly 
distinguished classes, known as the educated and the unedu- 
cated, and should go into their work with all the lack of sym- 
pathy and danger of jealousy which such a hard and fast line 
of division must produce? Or is it practicable that our 
institutions for general and special education should open 
their doors wide, and offer not a fixed curriculum of study, 
but opportunity for all who possess some moderate prepara- 
tion to pursue such lines of study as they can or will? Our 
theological seminaries have all made some attempt to meet 
this‘ demand ; but wherever a curriculum is maintained, the 
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attempt is halting and hampered, and those concerned seldom 
speak of the results as in a high degree satisfactory. The 
mere asterisk in the programme of Commencement does not 
prevent the public from supposing that graduation means 
the same thing for all, which is unfair and misleading. The 
special students, who pursue only a part of the curriculum, 
are unavoidably regarded as a distinct and somewhat inferior 
set, and are at some disadvantage in pursuing portions of a 
course which everywhere pre-supposes college training. The 
seminary professors can hardly fail to regard this variety of 
students as a hindrance to the harmonious working of the 
educational machine, and some of the college professors are 
apt to cry out loudly that none who have not passed through 
college should be admitted into the seminaries at all. The 
great President Wayland pronounced this plan of admitting 
students to a portion of the theological curriculum to be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory; and while the admirable profes- 
sors who adorn our seminaries have no doubt made improve- 
ments since his day, they cannot possibly overcome the 
radical disharmony and practical disadvantages of such an 
arrangement. 

Now, if an elective system can break down this invidious 
line between the so-called educated and uneducated minis- 
ters; can open its doors to the best college graduates for the 
most thorough theological training, to other educated men 
for particular theological studies, and to those having only 
“an English education” for such ministerial training as they 
are prepared and willing to receive, then it must certainly 
possess great advantages for a Baptist theological school. 
Twenty-eight years ago this was a question of mere theory. 
It was then suggested that the purely elective method devised 
by Mr. Jefferson for the University of Virginia, and in highly 
successful operation there, might be adapted to theological 
education, and thus meet exactly and fully the wants of the 
rising Baptist ministry. Many doubted, no one could feel 
sure, for it was a wholly untried experiment. There are mul- 
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titudes who feel quite otherwise to-day. The method has 
been found thoroughly good, better in some important 
respects than was hoped by those who devised it, and on no 
account would it now be abandoned. Of course, the teach- 
ing might be much better, that is not the question ; and the 
practical adjustments must continue to be improved, and 
can be variously altered hereafter according to the gen- 
eral situation. Of course, also, there are practical difficulties 
of various kinds which cannot be fully overcome; the best 
machine has its friction and its weak points, and those who 
work it are best aware of its imperfections. But after 
twenty-five years of experience, with about eight hundred 
students, I beg leave to express the profound conviction 
which I am persuaded my colleagues fully share, that the 
elective method does admirably adapt itself to the theologi- 
cal training of our young Baptist ministers. I long to see 
the experiment tried in various institutions by wiser men, 
with means to secure adequate division of labor. 

But, mark you, the elective method, whether in a theo- 
logical seminary or in a college or university, will not be 
fairly tried, and its best results cannot be fully known, 
unless it is adopted completely, and carried through with 
unwavering consistency. The universities that are now 
yielding to pressure, and allowing “‘ optional ” studies during 
a portion of the course, gain the advantage of the elective 
system in but a slight degree, and greatly increase its diffi- 
culties. The trains are of different gauge and cannot run on 
the same track. The machines are of diverse internal con- 
struction, and each must be worked according to its own 
nature. Accordingly, the men who introduce the elective 
method must be off with the old love and devoted to the new. 
If they keep hankering after the advantages of a curriculum, 
or fall back into its ruts through force of habit, the thing will 
not work. Mr. Jefferson, who was a man of wonderful per- 
picacity, foresaw this in founding his university, and pur- 
posely filled the chairs with quite young men, nearly all 
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brought from Europe, who would work the new machine 
according to its own nature. It is not impossible that older 
men should do justice to such an experiment; but they must 
be uncommonly flexible men, must thoroughly believe in the 
elective method, and must clearly perceive that the two sys- 
tems are incompatible in the same institution. 

And why such reluctance to make all the studies elective? 
Even the wisest men who have had no experience are apt to 
imagine difficulties that are quite unreal or greatly exagger- 
ated. 

There are those who say off hand that to break up the 
curriculum must lower the standard of theological learning. 
But exactly the reverse is true. Some of us have found a 
result we had not anticipated, though the reasons were plain 
as soon as the fact grew manifest, that this plan enables the 
more gifted and diligent students to gain a higher scholar- 
ship in various departments than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Where all the men are studying Hebrew or Biblical 
Greek together, the curriculum must strike only a little above 
the average. The inferior students must be a drag upon the 
class, and the highest men have to do their most useful work 
apart from the class. But let the men drop out who never 
did and never will really study these languages, and the rest 
of the class will go over more ground and work it more thor- 
oughly, with far higher satisfaction to themselves and to their 
instructor. — 

Others suppose that the men who do not study the orig- 
inal Scriptures will still feel themselves to be an inferior grade 
and all that, and will do superficial work because they lack 
the stimulus of contact with the best men. Not so. Your 
classes for studying the English Scriptures must be general 
classes, which all the students are expected to attend, in 
which they must pass examination in order to receive the 
full diploma. Here the men who have had only an English 
education, or who have abandoned Greek with the professor’s 
approval, will soon perceive that by sense and diligence 
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they can do this work better than some of those who are also 
studying the original languages, can do it not much less suc- 
cessfully than the foremost men. Moreover, those who are 
relieved from the discouragement of attempting studies in 
which they miserably failed, will often apply themselves with 
new relish and restored self-respect to matters which they 
recognize as necessary to their pulpit work. At the same 
time the most gifted and thoroughly trained students greatly 
enjoy the course in these English classes. Here they can 
take broader views of history, and more readily interpret 
passages according to the whole scope of the book contain- 
ing them, than when using the original languages. The ver- 
sion for general knowledge and the original for particular 
interpretation, is a combination securing the greatest advan- 
tages. So Dr. Chalmers advised, and so found the students 
of Addison Alexander in his last years. And while this 
method allows men who were not born to be linguists to 
attempt no Hebrew and abandon Greek, it awakens in others 
who have some native talent for languages, a desire to gain 
the advantage of knowing the original. They see what con- 
stant use the professor makes of his acquaintance with 
Hebrew and Greek; how firm are his exegetical positions, 
because he knows where he is standing. They sometimes 
see a fellow student show much greater clearness of view 
through his acquaintance with the Hebrew or the Greek. 
They are kindled by conversation with such well-trained 
men. The result is that some revise all their plans of prep- 
aration, go off to college for the desired knowledge, and 
return to the seminary years afterwards; while others pro- 
long their seminary course, and work up Greek by desperate 
exertions in private, employing some fellow-student whom 
the professor may recommend as a qualified teacher. Let 
us remark upon it as a great advantage of the completely 
elective method that a student can vary the number of years 
spent in going over the same ground, according to his prep- 
aration, health, etc. If to complete the usual range of sem- 
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inary study, graduating separately in each department, and 
then taking the diploma of full graduate, would require 
three years for men of decided talent and good preparation, 
then others may be able to do the work satisfactorily in four 
years, occasionally one may take five, and possibly one who 
has learned Hebrew elsewhere and is very well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin, may go over all the departments in 
two years. 

Another obvious objection to an elective system is that 
students lose the benefit of the curriculum, which holds up a 
good many inferior men, and bears them on to better work 
than they would do alone. Yes, that is true of every mech- 
anical organization—the stronger elements drag forward the 
weaker. But ample compensation may be found in rigor- 
ous examination, with the demand for separate graduation 
in every distinct department. The tendency in employing 
a curricylum is to let many men graduate who do not really 
deserve it, simply because they belong to the graduating 
class; and to overlook a man’s serious deficiencies in one 
subject because he has stood well in another. By the other 
method one must be graduated in every subject independ- 
ently, and can take no general degree unless he has come 
up to the mark in each separate department involved. And 
lacking the stimulus of a curriculum, you are compelled to 
apply the sharp stimulus of severe examination. Herein 
lies a great advantage. To pass, in each separate department, 
written examinations at the middle and end of the session, 
spending eight or ten hours in close writing upon that single 
subject, besides oral examination in various departments, is a 
task which absolutely demands thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, and which requires such a concentration of one’s 
powers and resources as to be in itself a highly educating 
process. Of course a good many will shrink from attempt- 
ing it, and some will fail; but in such a case the lack of a di- 
ploma is not disgraceful, the possession of it is an honor. 
Just how high the standard shall be raised in each depart- 
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ment, how far you can go in stimulating the better class of 
students without utterly disheartening those below the aver- 
age, is obviously a question demanding thoughtful consider- 
ation, and varying adaptation to the abilities and prepara- 
tion of the students at different periods. Yet it may certain- 
ly be claimed as an argument in favor of the elective plan 
that it necessitates real and rigorous examinations. 

But the great objection which it is common to make we 
have not yet mentioned. Can young people elect wisely 
what subjects they shall study? Now so far as this is a real 
difficulty, it obviously applies much less to theological stu- 
dents than to those entering college, because the former 
class are several years older, and at precisely the period of 
life when three or four years count most in regard to matur- 
ity. But in fact here is only a bugbear. Students in an 
elective institution very seldom make their election without 
advice. The great majority consult the professors, and are, 
in general, quite ready to respect their counsel. But, ob- 
serve, this is not the curriculum come back again, for the 
wise professor’s advice will vary according to the student’s 
preparation, age, etc., and according to the ability he has 
shown in previous sessions. As the years go on, some who 
designed only a partial course can be stimulated to do more, 
and some whose health or inferior talent for scholarship 
would not justify a long course of study, can be gently en- 
couraged to give it up and go to work. Besides the many 
who consult the professors, others will be guided by their 
pastors at home, who are perhaps alumni of the same insti- 
tution and thoroughly understand its working, or by the ad- 
vice of older students who have not yet finished their course. 
Now and then some man will select only a few subjects, and 
quit after one or two years, against the advice of his instruc- 
tors and other friends, and the result will be—oftenest, per- 
haps, what the advisers predicted, but by no means always. 
Freedom, under all conditions, has its perils. For the sake 


of its many advantages, you must be content with minim- 
Vol. VII, No. 28—3 
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izing its disadvantages. And while we old people are won- 
drous wise in counselling the young, yet what we call their 
blind instincts do sometimes guide them better than all our 
advice. Remember, too, that this is of all countries the most 
thoroughly free, and that perhaps no ministers are so free as 
Baptist ministers. Besides, free selection, tempered by advice, 
and sometimes altered according to the experience of succes- 
sive sessions, gives men better opportunity to do what they 
are born for. Specific natural adaptation is one of the most 
intense realities of the human constitution, and this will be best 
ascertained beforehand for the benefit of the young by the 
free co-operation of their own instincts and aspirations with 
the judgment of older persons who lovingly observe their 
character and work. But look at the gymnasium, we are 
told. There the teacher does not allow his pupils to do only 
what at the outset they can do best; he aims especially at 
developing the powers that are feeblest. Certainly, and 
every wise professor will pursue a like aim, and every sensi- 
ble student, with very rare exceptions, will take his advice. 
Please find a good teacher of gymnastics who puts all his pu- 
pils through the same curriculum of exercises for four years, 
or who only tempers it in the third and fourth year by a few 
optional performances, After all, the method and spirit of 
study are vastly more important than the particular material 
employed... Some of us are great believers in the value of 
the classics for mental training, and of acquaintance with the 
original Scriptures for the best pulpit interpretation ; but cer- 
tainly we must acknowledge that better results are reached 
in some cases without these than in other cases with them. 
The teacher in himself, and the student in himself, and the 
action and reaction which go on between them, are far more 
important factors in education than the selection of subjects. 

In many other ways we might consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of theelectivesystem. Andthespecific question 
as to theological seminaries might be broadened into a much 
more general inquiry. It must suffice now to mention two orthree 
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other points of advantage. The elective system allows each 
professor more liberty in extending the range of his particu- 
lar department, and in elevating his standard of graduation. 
Here, also, freedom has its inconveniences, but, upon the 
whole, brings the best results. The professor’s individuality 
comes out in more vigorous exercise, and his distinct influ- 
ence is more definitely felt by the susceptible student. He 
works with more enthusiasm in research and in tuition be- 
cause he works according to his own ideas, and can try ex- 
periments with some freedom. If he is requiring too much, 
he will learn the fact from the remonstrance of students or 
the counsel of colleagues. No serious trouble can come from 
this freedom, save in rare instances, while its beneficial influ- 
ence is almost universal and often very great. The elective 
system also offers important advantages for the pursuit of 
special studies, which cluster around the several departments. 
These need not be deferred to a post-graduate year, but one 
or more of them can be connected with the chosen studies of 
a third or fourth session. Many a man who would not re- 
turn for a post-graduate course, will thus do some extra work 
in subjects to which he feels especially drawn. To give 
much opportunity for special studies in addition to those pur- 
sued by the average student, is rapidly coming to be recog- 
nized as a necessity in all institutions of higher learning. 
There is, also, greater freedom for students under an elective 
system to preach during the session. Some ought to preach 
much oftener than others, according to internal impulse, pop- 
ular demand, and financial need. A few will tend to preach 
too much and hinder their studies, but they rarely reject 
loving counsel. A much larger number should be encour- 
aged to preach more than they would otherwise do. The 
main thing in a theological school is not to develop a few 
great scholars, but to train many good preachers. Here, 
again, freedom is best. Let the students preach frequently, 
and let the professors set them the example. He that suc- 
cessfully teaches others to perform any sort of human work, 
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manual or mental, must himself be fond of doing that in 
which he gives instruction. 

No doubt many will reject all that this article urges, 
without even giving it a careful reading; some because no 
good thing can possibly come from the quarter in which this 
experiment began, a large number because of the conserva- 
tism which naturally inheres in educational methods and in- 
stitutions, a few because they have seen the elective system 
imperfectly and inconsistently tried, and of course it yielded 
unsatisfactory results. I appeal to the younger ministers, 
and such older ones as really believe in progress. I appeal 
to the wise business men who endow institutions and take 
part in their control, who know how methods of business 
have been changed, and in many respects improved, since 
they can remember, and who may direct their vigorous prac- 
tical insight to the inquiry whether improvement be not also 
possible in our methods of theological education. 

JoHN A. BROADUS. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
THE ELEMENT OF HUMOR IN THE BIBLE. 


Mr. J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE concludes an essay in 
Blackwood’s with the following somewhat startling inquiry : 
“There is still one question before us. If Humor be what 
we have claimed for it, not a mere farce, but a depicting of 
the whole of human life, then we should expect that the 
highest literature should be found to contain it. We should 
expect to find it everywhere; that it should satisfy all that 
desire which a reading in theology, or science, or history, or 
a study in art, has created in man. Are there any great 
books, or still more, any great forces of human life which 
seem devoid of it? Is there any humor in the gospels? 
This is a dilemma that must be faced, for if humor be life 
itself, how can human life in its highest development dispense 
with it?” 

Where the paper of Mr. Shorthouse closes, these pages 
begin. Can the affirmative answer he suggests be justified ? 
The subject is worthy of investigation. Let no one think of 
irreverence. All intention of levity is disclaimed at the out- 
set. The word of God is ever to be reverently approached. 
The lip of the jester must not profane it; the flying heels of 
buffoon must not caper upon its pages. Let him who comes 
to this sacred ground, not only remove the sandals from his 
feet, but also the cap and bells from his head. 

The Bible may be viewed from the historical, exegetical, 
theological, or literary standpoint. One may study the book 
of Job for the purpose of ascertaining and systematizing its 
doctrines, or he may read it as he does any work of human 
genius, the Prometheus Bound or Paradise Lost. He may 
go through the Apocalypse verse by verse, grammar and 
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lexicon in hand, or he may study its flashing imagery as he 
would that of any other magnificent poem. From the liter- 
ary point of view no one would object to a discussion of the 
pathos or sublimity of the Bible. Humor is just as legitimate 
in literature, and quite as much, perhaps, an element of 
power. But is not the Bible a serious book? Is it not pro- 
foundly in earnest? Are not its themes most solemn? The 
conclusion, however, that the questioner may have in mind 
is not inevitable. It is a mistake to suppose that humor is 
incompatible with seriousness, earnestness, and solemnity. 
Freighted with destiny, charged with eternity, as are the 
truths of this volume, they are intended to impress men. 
They are addressed to human faculties in human speech. 
Whatever the capacities of language for touching the heart 
and moving the will, they may all be employed, though the 
theme soar to heaven or take hold on hell. The Bible is not 
an instrument of a single string. It gives forth a thousand 
harmonies. It is attuned to laughter as well as to tears. 

No attempt is made at exact definition. Perhaps after 
the word “humor” has passed through its final analysis, we 
shall not be any wiser than before we cast it into the alembic. 
We include under the general term, wit, pleasantry, gro- 
tesqueness, drollery, sarcasm, irony, ridicule. Our common 
understanding of it shall serve us here. 

When we turn to the historical and biographical portions 
of Scripture, we find here and there quaint touches in pic- 
tures of life and descriptions of character. ‘Nature and 
humor,” says Mr. Shorthouse, ‘cannot be far apart. The 
source and spring of humor is human life.” These writers 
sketched manners and traits as they found them. Their pen- 
cils were faithful to nature. The features which provoke the 
smile, as well as those which move us to admire, condemn, 
or weep, are in their work. It should seem as if Addison 
and Irving had drawn some of their inspiration from these 
old Hebrews. 

In the time of the Judges, the unprincipled Abimelech 
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contrived to have himself proclaimed king in Shechem. 
Knowing his unfitness for the throne, and vexed at his suc- 
cessful schemes, Jotham, a man of ready wit, ridicules the 
pretensions of the monarch and the folly of the people in a 
fable equal to the best of AEsop’s (Judges ix: 7-15). Perch- 
ing himself upon the top of a neighboring hill, that his para- 
ble may not be brought to an untimely end, he speaks to 
the multitude: “The Trees went forth on a time to anoint 
a king over them; and they said unto the Olive tree, Reign 
thou over us. But the Olive tree said unto them, Should I 
leave my fatness wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? And the trees said 
unto the Fig tree, Come thou and reign over us. But the 
Fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then 
said the trees unto the Vine, Come thou and reign over us. 
And the Vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine which 
cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees?” So far the trees are unsuccessful. They have found 
no available candidate among their fellows of the forest 
whose characters and records are good. But they are 
becoming desperate; they are determined to have a king. 
‘‘ Then said all the trees unto the Bramble, Come thou and 
reign over us!” The Bramble cannot plead business; it 
cannot say that it is of use to any one. There is no reason 
why it should not be king. The offer is eagerly accepted. 
The puffy bush delivers itself of this pompous oration: “If 
in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put 
your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the 
Bramble and destroy the cedars of Lebanon!” This Bram- 
ble, Jotham explains, is Abimelech, and the misguided trees 
of the forest are the men of Shechem. Having made this 
application, Jotham became convinced that his mission was 
-ended, and abandoned Mount Gerizim for a place of greater 
security. ‘And Jotham ran away, and fled, and went to 
Beer, and dwelt there for fear of Abimelech his brother.” 
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He did not wait to see what impression he had made. He 
was willing to let his story, moral and all, take care of itself. 
For in that day, as in every subsequent age, there was no 
room for a satirist in the kingdom of an incompetent ruler. 

Farther on in Judges we have the portrait of Samson. 
How quaintly is the character depicted. We seem to see 
him, a great, lubberly, good-natured giant, but now and then 
blazing into fits of anger, as most good-natured people are 
liable to do. He is constantly making himself ridiculous in 
his love affairs, trying to joke in clumsy riddles, and amusing 
himself by telling monstrous lies about his own strength. 
Great physically, but so weak mentally and morally, that he is 
ever reducing himself to an absurd spectacle. What a stroke 
of human nature there is in the scene between Samson and 
his wife, where she asks for the solution of that wretched rid- 
dle: ‘Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not: thou 
hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my people, and 
hast not told it me.” What! is a domestic storm brewing 
already! There is something of a thunder-clap in the angry 
retort of the husband: ‘Behold, I have not told it to my 
father nor my mother, and shall I tell it to thee?” Compar- 
isons of this sort are but little noted for their conciliatory 
tendencies, and so we are fully prepared for what follows: 
“And she wept before him the seven days while the fast 
lasted.” Poor Sampson is not proof against woman’s tears.. 
He could rend the lion as a kid, but his superhuman strength 
is of no avail in such an encounter. We are not surprised to. 
find that “‘it came to pass on the seventh day, that he told 
her.’ Conjugal quarrels ended in the time of the Judges: 
very much as they do to-day. Upon the whole, as we look 
at the full-length portrait of Samson, we find it impossible to 
respect him very highly. We laugh at him, pity him, or 
treat him with contempt. The only flash of genuine nobility 
comes at the last. ‘“‘ Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it.” After all, that heroic death more than half re- 
deems the vacillating career that lay behind it. 
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There is quite a different character in the First Book of 
Samuel. His name was Nabal. The word itself means a 
fool; and the man’s wife, Abigail, volunteered the opinion 
that it was a very accurate description of her husband. “As 
his name is, so is he; Nabal is his name, and folly is with 
him.” He is self-satisfied, hard-headed, irritable, obstinate. 
We are told that he was “churlish and evil in his doings.” 
He is blunt in speech, rude and even boorish in manners. 
He stands out of the story like an old gnarled tree. It would 
not be surprising if he suggested to Fielding the character of 
Squire Western. The servants of Nabal are afraid of him. 
‘‘ He is such a son of Belial,” says one, “that a man cannot 
speak to him.” He is fond of wine, and sometimes falls 
asleep over his cups. When David asks a favor of him he 
exclaims: ‘“‘ Who is David? and who is the son of Jesse? 
There be many servants now-a-days that break every man 
away from his own Master.” As much as to say, “The 
country is full of run-aways and tramps, and how do I know 
but this David is one of them?” Then he goes on, “Shall 
I take my bread and my water and my flesh that I have 
killed for my shearers and give it unto men whom I know 
not whence they be?” Let this David look out for himself; 
it is all I can do to provide for my own family and servants. 
Just the man, after he has stormed his life away, to die sud- 
denly of apoplexy. And Nabal did die suddenly a few 
days after he had been “ very drunken.” 

We must not pass by that exquisite portraiture of the 
demagogue in Second Samuel. We easily recognize the 
features : 
‘* Absalom rose up early and stood beside the way of the gate: and 
it was so that when any man that had a controversy came to the king 
for judgment, then Absalom called unto him and said, Of what city art 
thou? And he said, Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel. And 
Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and right, but there 
is no man deputed of the king to hear thee.” 

Things are getting very loose in the government. The 
country is going to the dogs. The present administration 
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has been so long in power that it has grown careless of the 
interests of the people. | 


‘¢ Absalom said, moreover, O that I were made judge in the land, 
that any man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I 
would do him justice.” 

We need a change. Put our party in power and see 
whether the rights of the people are not better regarded, see 
whether there will not be reform in all departments of the 
government, and whether there will not be better times in 
the nation. 

‘* And it was so that when any man came nigh to him to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him and kissed him.” 

Why, really, here we have the hand-shaking candidate of 
to-day. Here we have the cajolery of the “ poor laboring 


man” and the “honest farmer.” 


*¢ And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that came to the 
king for judgment: so Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” 


In one point, however, the comparison fails. Absalom, 


it will be remembered, closed his career by getting hung 
upon a tree. It is greatly to be regretted that many of our 
modern politicians do not complete the parallel ! 

The pages of these histories are sometimes enlivened by 
sharp repartees. Ben-hadad sends word to the King of 
Israel, threatening to destroy his army. The King of Israel 
replies, ‘Tell him, let not him that girdeth on his harness, 
boast himself ds he that putteth it off.” Amaziah desired 
war with Jehoash. He sends to him, saying, ‘“‘ Come, let us 
look one another in the face.” Jehoash simply responds to 
the presumptuous challenge, “The thistle that was in 
Lebanon, sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon say- 
ing, Give thy daughter to my son to wife: and there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trod 
down the thistle.” Job retorts upon Zophar, after a weari- 
some recital of dreary commonplaces intended for comfort: 
“No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you. But I have understanding as well as you: I am not 
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inferior to you; yea, who knoweth not such things as these?” 
To the speech introduced by these words, Eliphaz sharply 
replies, “ Art thou the first man that was born ? or wast thou 
made before the hills? Hast thou heard the secret of God, 
and dost thou restrain wisdom to thyself? What knowest 
thou that we know not? What understandest thou which is 
not in us? With us are both the gray-headed and very aged 
men, much elder than thy father.” Upon this latter senti- 
ment Elihu expresses himself when he finds an opportunity 
to say a word: ‘Great men are not always wise; neither do 
the aged understand judgment.” 

Turning to the proverbs of Solomon, we find many say- 
ings that are witty as well as wise. ‘‘ Seest thou a man wise 
in his own conceit: there is more hope of a fool than of 
him.” ‘The simple believeth every word; but the prudent 
man looketh well to his going.” ‘A man’s gift maketh 
room for him, and bringeth him before great men.” ‘“ Con- 
fidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like a broken 
tooth and a foot out of joint.” How Solomon does love to 
castigate laziness! He tosses the sluggard on all manner of 
sharp-pointed epigrams. “As vinegar to the teeth, and as 
smoke to the eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him.” 
“The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunt- 
ing.” ‘ The slothful man saith, There is a lion without. I 
shall be slain in the streets.” ‘As the door turneth upon its 
hinges, so doth the slothful upon his bed.” The slothful 
hideth his hand in his bosom; it grieveth him to bring it 
to his mouth.” Too lazy to eat! The wise man recom- 
mends, in pithy terms, the judicious disuse of the tongue. 
‘“‘Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul 
from troubles.” ‘“ Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is 
counted wise: and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a 
man of understanding.” Solomon has some unhappy domes- 
tic experiences, and these proverbs may have been the re- 
sult. ‘As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair 
woman without discretion.” ‘A continual dropping in a 
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very rainy day, and a contentious woman are alike.” ‘“‘Itis 
better to dwell in the corner of a house-top, than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house.” Many other examples of 
Solomon’s wit as well as his wisdom might be given. We 
add but a single illustration. In the twenty-third chapter, 
there is a description of the drunkard, in which, not so 
much the sinfulness of his vice is shown, as its absurdity. 
The object of this passage seems to be rather to touch the 
drunkard’s sense of shame by showing him what a queer 
figure he cuts, than to touch his conscience by the enormity 
of his sin. 

This leads to the general statement that, in the Word of 
God, the element of humor is effectively used in dealing 
with the sins of men. Evil doing, in its various motives. 
and manifestations, is denounced, rendered repulsive, made 
ghastly and terrible, and when everything else has been 
done, it is exhibited as grotesque and ludicrous. Sin is the 
great absurdity of the universe. Were it not so tragic, it 
would shake the very heavens with laughter. See how 
idolatry is treated. The withering irony with which Elijah 
mocked the frantic appeals of Baal, needs only to be men- 
tioned. Jeremiah exclaims: “ As the thief is ashamed when 
he is found, so is the house of Israel ashamed; they, their 
kings, their princes, and their priests and their prophets,. 
saying to a stock, Thou art my father; and to astone, Thou 
hast brought me forth.” After the Psalmist has described 
the senselessness and impotence of the idols of the heathen,. 
he says, ‘“‘ They that make them are like unto them; so is. 
every one that trusteth in them.” The finest bit of sarcasm, 
perhaps, is in the forty-fourth of Isaiah : 


‘** He heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak 
which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the forest; he 
planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be fora 
man to burn; for he will take thereof and warm himself; yea, he 
kindleth it and baketh bread.” 


The tree which this idolater takes, has grown up just as 
any other tree ; and after it is cut down, it is devoted to the 
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same ordinary uses. Yet, out of that very tree, ‘he maketh 
a god and worshippeth it; he maketh a graven image and 
falleth down thereto.” The prophet repeats and amplifies. 
Observe : 


‘He burneth part thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh, 
he roasteth roast, and is satisfied; yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, 
Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire; and the residue thereof he 
maketh a god, even his graven image; he falleth down unto it and 
—— it, and prayeth unto it and saith, Deliver me, for thou art 
my God.” 











Then he concludes : 










‘* And none considereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge nor 
understanding to say, I have burned part of it in the fire; yea, also I 
have baked bread upon the coals thereof; I have roasted flesh and 
-eaten it; and shall I make the residue thereof an abomination? Shall 
I fall down to the stock of a tree?” 







As much as to say, they do not see what abject simple- 
tons they are, to make a god out of the same material with 
which they bake bread and roast meat. What sort of a 
god is that, O Israel, with which you do your broiling and 
baking ? 

Thus far, our examples have been taken from the Old 
Testament ; but the New may also be laid under contribution. 
There must have been an appreciation of humor in our Sa- 
vior himself. We smile when he likens that generation to 
-children playing at weddings and funerals in the market- 
place; when he shows their dissatisfaction with every divine 
messenger,—John had a devil, the Son of Man was a drunk- 
ard and glutton; when he described the drowsy friend 
roused at midnight to lend his neighbor bread; when he 
characterizes Herod as a “ fox.”” We have a keen relish for e 
such sentences as those in which he cautions men who have 
beams in their eyes not to be too solicitous about the motes 
in their neighbors’ eyes; advises the people to follow their 
precepts, but not the example of the scribes; charges the 
Pharisees with straining out gnats and swallowing camels; 
and pictures the disasters that come when the blind under- 
take the guidance of the blind. ee 
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In her essay on Heine, George Eliot says, “ Everyone 
who has had the opportunity of making the comparison will 
remember that the effect produced on him by some witti- 
cisms is closely akin to the effect produced on him by subtle 
reasoning which lays open a fallacy or absurdity ; and there 
are persons whose delight in such reasoning always manifests. 
itself in laughter. This affinity of wit with ratiocination is 
the more obvious in proportion as the species of wit is higher 
and deals less with words and with superficialties than with 
the essential qualities of things. Some of Johnson’s most 
admirable witticisms consist in the sug%estion of an analogy 
which immediately exposes the absurdity of an action or 
proposition; and it is only their ingenuity, condensation, 
and instantaneousness which lift them from reasoning into 
wit; they are reasoning raised to a higher power.” 

This paragraph brings to mind many of those words of 
Jesus with which he cuts through the sophistry of his oppo- 
nents, with which he disentangles himself from every web 
that was woven about him. What delight we take in his. 
keen-edged replies to the Scribes, Sadducees and Herodians, 
who had leagued to “ entangle him in his talk;” in the ques- 
tion he puts to them, where they have exhausted their fruit- 
less ingenuity, ‘“‘ If David then call him Lord, how is he his 
son?” Matthew, we may believe, took infinite satisfaction 
in closing the account: ‘‘ No man was able to answer him a 
word: neither durst any man from that day forth ask him 
any more questions.” 

Passing to the Acts, we have a quaint description of a 
mob, in the account of Paul’s visit to Ephesus: ‘Some 
therefore cried one thing and some another: for the assem- 
bly was confused: and the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together.” The description is good for all 
time. Paul has used many illustrations that have a vein of 
pleasantry in them, such as that of the body and members, 
(1 Cor. xii: 14-17.) and that of “distinction in the sounds” 
of different instruments, (1 Cor. xiv: 7.) There is a para- 
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graph in his second letter to the Corinthians, in which he in- 
dulges for a moment in iromy. He says that the church at 
Corinth is inferior to other churches in only one particular. 
Paul has allowed the other churches, where he had labored, 
to support him; but to this church, in the matter of support, 
“he had not been burdensome.” “Forgive me,” he ex- 
claims, “‘this wrong!” 

One more point the writer desires, in concluding this. 
paper, to present very briefly—the humorous in attitude as 
well as expression. Those who break with God are often 
brought into grotesque predicaments. Imagine the vacant 
look of the frightened Aaron as he gave his imbecile explana- 
tion of the golden calf: ““And I said unto them, ‘ Whosoever 
hath any gold, let him break it off.’ So they gave it to me, 
and I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” No 
one is responsible for this—it did itself! Other instances may 
be found in the spectacle of Balaam rebuked by his ass; 
Jonah swallowed by the whale * Nebuchadnezzar one moment 
proudly striding along the battlements of his palace, the next 
fancying himself an ox, eating grass like the beasts of the 
field; the Scribes and Pharisees retiring from some of their 
verbal contests with Jesus, evidently looking, as Dickens said 
of the portraits of the Dedlock family, “as if they did not 
know what to make of it.” 

Thus the writer has sketched the outlines of a subject 
capable of much more elaborate treatment. This little study 
has given the Bible a fresh hold upon his own affections. 
Viewed simply as a literary work, it is the most interesting 
book in the entire realm of letters. The poetry, the dramatic 
portions, the oratory of the Bible, are unsurpassed ; and over 
history, biography, drama, and most serious discussions, play 
the soft gleams of healthful humor, or the lightning-like bolts 
of sarcasm and wit. The book touches human nature at all 
points. MARION D. SHUTTER. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Before proceeding to discuss the main topic chosen for 
this paper, it may be necessary to make some general obser- 
vations by way of definition and explanation. To begin with, 
what are we to understand by International Law ? 

This branch of jurisprudence has been defined as “the sys- 
tem of moral principles and positive rules by what the con- 
duct of states is, or ought to be, governed ;”* or, as those 
rules of intercourse between nations which are deduced from 
their rights and obligations ;t or, ‘‘ the Law of Nations is the 
science which teaches the rights subsisting between states or 
nations, and the obligations corresponding to those rights.”’} 
However, the term International Law, which we owe to 
Bentham, is preferable to the term Law of Nations, used by 
Vattel, and, in fact, by all the older writers, forthe reason that the 
title—-Law of Nations—is ambiguous; it may mean a sys- 
tem of laws which a nation has ordained for its own guidance, 
jus gentium; or, it may mean a system of laws formed for 
the purpose of regulating the intercourse of states, one with 
the other, jus inter gentes. The latter is the true scope and 
meaning of International Law, and will be so used in this 
article. 

As a further preliminary to the main discussion, it will 
be necessary to inquire how International Law may be 
divided, or, in other words, under what aspects it may be 
considered. 

*Creasy First Platform of International Law. 

tWoolsey. 

tVattel. 
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International Law, in the first place, includes what may 
be called the Comities of Nations, that is, courtesies which by 
common consent are due nations, each to each; but the 
violation of which would not be looked upon as a just cause 
of war. The extradition of criminals, though usually regula- 
ted by treaty, comes under this head. So the reception of 
foreign vessels and crews in distress; the admission of for- 
eigners as travellers and traders; the privileges accorded to 
ambassadors—these are some of the recognized Comities of 
International Law, the violation of which, though a just 
ground for complaint and in. certain cases of retaliation, 
would not justify an appeal to arms. 

Then, again, International Law may be viewed from a 
moral standpoint, and as resting on a moral basis. From 
hence we may survey the wide domain of Political Ethics. 
Even the Romans recognized this moral basis of Interna- 
tional Law. A celebrated Rorhan jurist lays down the fol- 
lowing precepts: juris prescripta sunt hac: 1. Honesti vivere. 
2. Alternum non ledere. 3. Suum cutque reddere.* It must 
be remembered, however, that, while the moral aspect of In- 
ternational Law is never to be lost sight of, yet we have to 
do with it chiefly under the form of Positive Law. The only 
kind of International Law which can be enforced is that 
system of definite rules of conduct between states which 
have become so well recognized and established as that they 
bear with them the sanction of war. The question of the 
moral status of such laws is not of necessity to be taken into 
account; the only question is, What is recognized and estab- 
lished? Lex nihil aliud quam regula imperans.t And the 
same author further makes the distinction between lex-law 
and jus-law, and lays it down as an invariable principle that 
physical force is the sanction of lex-law but not of jus-law. 
Or, in other words, we are called upon to inquire in any giver 
case, not what is right, but what is internationally lawful. 

But further, it has been found useful to divide positive 

*Ulpianus. t Bacon. 
Vol. VII. No. 28—4. 
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International Law into two branches—Conventional Law and 
consuetudinary law. First, then, Constitutional Law regu- 
lates international affairs by treaty stipulation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, at the close of the Crimean War, Russian ships of war 
were excluded from the Black Sea by the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris, that is, by Conventional Law. : 

But the other branch of Positive International Law is by 
far the most complex and important, and is known under the 
name of Consuetudinary Law, that is, law not founded upon 
any express compact, but upon a sort of implied will, a tacit 
understanding that such and such rules shall exist, and shall 
be binding in the great Commonwealth of Nations. It will 
at once be seen, therefore, that the science of International 
Law is complex, and, to a considerable extent, indefinite and 
obscure. There exists no complete and clearly defined code 
of International Jurisprudence; and did such a code exist, 
there exists no International High Court by which such a 
code might be applied and enforced. 

With these preliminary observations and passing by, as 
altogether outside the scope of this discussion, that wide and 
intricate branch of the subject known as Private International 
Law, we shall proceed to trace the influence of religion, and 
particularly of the Christian religion on International Law. 

“No man liveth to himself,” says Paul, and in so saying 
he has enunciated an eternal and all-pervading law. Not in- 
dependence, not a “vicious individualism,” but interdepen- 
dence is the law of God for communities, states, and nations, 
as well as for individuals and churches. And just so soon as 
families began to multiply upon the earth, occupying separ- 
ate territories, under the leadership of their respective patri- 
archs or chiefs, just so soon must there have grown up some 
rude and simple rules by which their inter-tribal relations 
might be governed. As the Bible contains the first recorded 
history of the race, we must also look to it for the earliest 
traces of International Law. 

From the call of Abraham (Gen. xii) onward, the Bible 
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records principally the history of a single race. The Hebrews 
were called to be a separate people. Every precaution was 
taken to keep them isolated from the surrounding heathen 
nations. As might be expected, therefore, from the peculiar 
position they thus occupied, their intercourse with their 
neighboring nations was very limited. There were given to 
them certain rules by which they were to regulate their in- 
course with the tribes around them in peace and war. But 
these scarcely rose to the dignity of international regulations. 
They were entirely one-sided, simply rules of conduct which 
pertained to their own national life, and were summed up in 
jus gentium rather than in jus inter gentes. 

But even so early as the days of Abraham, traces of Inter- 
national, or at least of Inter-tribal Law are discoverable. In 
Gen. xiv. 9 we read of a confederacy formed under Chedor- 
laomer, for the purpose of conquest. Against this warlike 
combination, Abraham is found taking the part of the King 
of Sodom ; and recognizing certain rules which seem to have 
been well understood, for the disposal of the recovered booty. 
So, if we turn to Gen. xxi. we find Abraham entering into 
a treaty with Abimelech, King of the Philistines about a well, 
thus substituting diplomacy instead of the sword, and putting 
an end to a dispute which involved several recognized prin- 
ciples of International Law. Then, again, we learn that the 
Israelites under Joshua, formed a treaty with the inhabitants 
of Gibeon: and, though the treaty was obtained by fraud on 
the part of the Gibeonites, they representing themselves as 
having come from a remote country, nevertheless Joshua and 
the Elders of Israel respected it, and spared the cities of the 
Gibeonites. And what is particularly to be noted is that 
these treaties were ratified by solemn oath. 

So, if we turn from the Hebrews to the surrounding 
heathen nations, we shall find that all traces of International 
Law are closely connected with the sanction of religion. 
“Their laws of peace and war; the inviolability of heralds and 
ambassadors: the right of asylum; the obligation of treaties 
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were all consecrated by religious rites. Treaties were sanc- 
tioned by solemn oaths; and wars, particularly between nations 
of the same race and religion, were declared with sacred rites 
and ceremonies.* 

In like manner, if we turn to the early history of the 
Greeks, it will be found that religion exerted a controlling in- 
fluence upon their intercourse with surrounding nations. Be- 
yond all other ancient nations, the Greeks, pre-eminent in so 
many ways, were also most favorably situated for the develop- 
ment of International Law. “Similar to the Christian nations of 
modern times, the various Greek states and cities, such as 
Athens, Thebes, Sparta, Corinth, etc., formed a circle or com- 
munity in all that pertained to religion, civilization, and his- 
toric tradition.t They were thus so circumstanccd that we 
would naturally respect the formulation of certain laws regu- 
lating the intercourse of these separate Hellenic states with 
each other. And in fact we do find the rudiments of Inter- 
national Law early appearing in the history of Greece. Their 
common language and religion ameliorated the rigor of their 
wars. They gave quarter; they respected treaties, consider- 
ing their violation as impious; and they consented to truces 
for the purpose of burying the dead on the battlefield. It 
is very interesting to remember, also, that to Greece we must 
look for the first example of that principle of International 
Law, called “the balance of power.” It is a political idea 
which does not appear again until the seventeenth century. 
And here again the influence of religion on International 
Law comes prominently before us. The Amphictyonic 
League had a two-fold object: 1. To determine questions 
of Hellenic International Law. 2. To preserve the religious 
institutions and traditions of the Greeks. It was a sort of 
“central politico-religious court” of several Greek States, and 
was held twice a year. It was formed of twenty-four 
delegates who bound themselves by an oath, that “they 
would destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cut off their 
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streams in war or peace; and if any should do so they would 
march against him, and destroy his cities; and should any 
pillage the property of the god, or be privy to or plan 
anything against what was in his temple at Delphi they would 
take vengence on him with hand and foot and voice and all 
their might.” * Accordingly, carrying into politics the prin- 
ciples of Amphictyonic League which were originally, and 
chiefly designed to be exercised in protecting the temple at 
Delphi, those Greek states which naturally sympathized with 
Sparta, looked with jealousy and alarm at the growing power 
and aggressive spirits of Athens: hence the Peloponesian war. 
And when the war was ended and Athens subdued and 
humbled, some of her enemies, particularly Thebes and 
Corinth, desired her utter destruction; such a punishment as 
the Amphictyons had inflicted upon the Phocian town of Crissa 
for the crime of oppressing the pilgrims who came to consult 
the oracle. It was, however, decided by the Spartan confed- 
eracy, that Athens was necessary to the politics of Greece. 
And subsequently, when Thebes arose to dangerous power, 
and Sparta had greatly declined, Athens went over to Sparta, 
her old enemy, and so “the balance of power” in Greece 
was preserved. 

But, after all, the principles of International Law in the 
ancient world were very meagre, and their range limited by 
the peculiar and prevailing type of nationality. “In the 
times before Christ the significance of nationality was en- 
tirely unlike what it has been since. In the ancient era the 
nations were strictly separated. Each nation lived fogvitself 
and labored for itself. In the modern era, on the contrary,: 
nations are inter-dependent. Each shares in ghe work of 
civilization, and all mutually give and receive. . ».* . Rome 
is the connecting link between these two forms of national 
life, the transition from one to the other. In the ancient era 
we have only distinct nationalities, no unity; in the modern 
era we have distinct nationalities, yet above them a unity.” t 

“Aeschines. t Uhlhorn. 
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And the author just quoted points out that this bond of union 
among the nations is their common Christianity. But it 
must be remembered that these distinct nationalities. of 
which Uhlhorn speaks as characteristic of the ancient era 
were all absorbed in the one gigantic unity of Rome, The 
once independent states bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and which had already, following the example of the 
Rhodians, adopted a regular system of laws governing their 
maritime intercourse, lost their autonomy, and came under 
the dominion of Rome. Local regulations were supplanted 
by imperial statutes, and Roman International Law was only 
jus gentium ; only the method according to which Rome 
chose to act toward the nations successively brought under 
her sway, or toward the barbarian nations beyond. 

It is true that the introduction of Christianity into this 
world-wide Roman empire was destined in due time to exert 
a powerful influence upon the intercourse of nations with 
each other, both in peace and in war. But as a “ bond of 
union,” there was as yet nothing for it to bind. As we shall 
see, nationality, and with it the possibility of international 
intercourse, did not emerge from the ruins of the Roman 
empire, and of the reconstructed empire under Charlemagne, 
till well on in the sixteenth century. All that can be said of 
the influence of the doctrines of Christianity on Roman 
International Law is, that they were calculated to give greater 
mildness to its regulations. But even after the empire had 
become nominally Christian, many influences combined to. 
retard the softening influences of Christianity upon the 
hostile intercourse of war. Christianity had been long and 
bitterly persecuted by paganism, and now that the new 
religion had attained the ascendancy, the spirit of retaliation 
was not entirely suppressed. The wars carried on even by 
such Christian emperors as Constantine were not likely to 
conduce to the cultivation of commercia belli. Moreover, 
though nominally Christian, the great mass of the Roman 
populace were at heart pagan, still devotedly attached to 
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their ancestral faith. ‘‘We must not suppose that the whole 
huge empire, the entire life of the people, at once became 
Christian when the emperor set up the cross. The emperor 
was still called Pontifex Maximus ; the statue of victory still 
stood in the Roman Senate, and before every session libations 
and offerings were brought to it.”* Things went on pretty 
much as they had done. The Roman masses were still loyal 
to the old Faith, still bitterly hostile to that “ pernicious 
heresy,” that “‘sect everywhere spoken against,” which had so 
recently won the favor of the Imperial court. And in this 
latent hostility of the Roman people to the new religion we 
have an abundant explanation of the success which attended 
the reactionary policy of Julian, the last organized effort of 
heathenism in its uprising against the Kingdom of Light. 
Nubecula est, transibit, said Athanasius. “ It is only a little 
cloud. It will pass away.” 

The fall of the Roman Empire marks another epoch in 
the history of International Law. It can scarcely be said, 
however, that any immediate progress was made in this 
branch of jurisprudence. All kinds of learning were on the 
decline, hastening toward the midnight of the Dark Ages. 
In fact, the fall of the Imperial City marks the beginning of 
a long period of chaos. The old civilization had passed 
away. All or nearly all the elements of a new and better 
civilization were present, but present in a state of ferment, 
unrest, confusion, and conflict. ‘All the principles of social 
organization are found existing together within it; powers 
temporal, powers spiritual, the theocratic, monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, and democratic elements, all classes of society, all the 
social situations, are jumbled together.” + In this wild chaos 
we may look almost in vain for anything like International 
Law, and the only trace of it which can be discovered sur- 
vives in that wonderful municipal system which is one of 
Rome’s most remarkable bequests to after ages. At the 
fall of Rome the empire was resolved back again into its 
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constituent elements, and these elements were not nations, 
states, or peoples so much as cities, municipalities, corpora- 
tions. Especially in the remote and outlying portions of the 
empire a rural population did not exist. The cities were 
everything; outside their walls stretched the primeval 
forest. “In the Gauls in Spain we meet with nothing but 
cities. At any distance from these the country consisted of 
marshes and forests.”* Whatever of culture and of learning 
remained found a refuge in these cities. Here traces of 
International Law still survive. These cities still retained 
their municipal institutions and a certain degree of freedom, 
and in their dealings with each other practiced jus gentium 
to a limited extent in connection with jus civile.t But it 
must be remembered that in medizval Europe also the pro- 
gress of anything like International Law was slow, especially 
during the reconstruction of the empire under Charlemagne, 
because everywhere the rising aspirations of the peoples 
of Europe after nationality were kept down by the iron heel 
of Feudalism; and without the existence of free and inde- 
pendent nationalities so circumstanced that they may have 
mutual commercial intercourse, there can be no progress in 
International Law. 

But now there come into prominence two forces, to the 
operation of which we must attribute the rapid advance 
made in this science when once the nations of modern 
Europe did emerge from the confusion of the Middle Ages. 
One is Roman Civil Law, the study of which, with the re- 
vival of learning, began to attract the attention of medieval 
scholars. Of this it is not necessary to speak further, as 
outside the limit of this discussion. But the other must 
claim our special attention—namely, the growth of the 
Christian church under the control of a compact and central- 
ized hierarchical government, along with the growing impor- 
tance and authority of Canon Law. 

As might be expected, the Church exerted a great influ- 
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ence even in the secular affairs of those municipal corpora- 
tions which the fall of Rome left to their own resources. 
The bishops, with their clergy, were often the sole reposi- 
tories of learning. They were usually men of zeal and - 
energy. As the curiales or officers of corporations declined 
in importance, the clergy rose to power and influence. 
Even where secular officers remained at the head of muni- 
cipal affairs, the bishops were associated with them, so that 
“‘between the Roman municipal system and that of the free 
cities of the Middle Ages there intervened an ecclesiastical 
municipal system. The preponderance of the clergy in the 
management of the affairs of the city corporations succeeded 
to that of the ancient Roman municipal magistrates, and 
paved the way for the organization of our free communi- 
ties.” * In the intercourse of these cities, therefore, in this 
ecclesiastical municipal system, we find those principles 
preserved whence sprang that noble and beneficent branch 
of jurisprudence whose authority is now recognized by the 
great commonwealth of nations. 

But there is another way in which Christianity, or rather 
the Christian Church, as an organized power, exerted an 
influence on International Law; and that is through the ris- 
ing power and authority of the Pope. This influence was 
exerted in two directions: At first it was, upon the whole, 
beneficial; and tended not only to extend the workings of 
International Law, but also, in a very marked degree, to 
restrain the violence of international disputes. The Pope 
was the head of the Christian Church; he claimed to be the 
vice-gerent of God. Every Bishop, in every city, looked to 
Rome as the source of supreme authority. What the Bishop 
was to the city where-he lived, and which he governed, the 
Pope was to the whole municipal system which survived the 
fall of Rome. He claimed to be the universal Arbiter, and 
as such was often called in to settle disputes between cities, 
and afterwards between States and nations. In order to 
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facilitate the method of arranging international disputes, 
Pope Gregory IX. caused the Common Law to be system- 
atised, and reduced to a code; and this code served as a 
guide not only in private matters, but also on all questions 
arising from the intercourse of Christian nations with each 
other. The personal authority of the Bishop of Rome was 
often extended for the restoration or preservation of peace. 
Thus, under his direction, it was decreed by the Synod of 
Rossilon, that between Christian powers at war, none should 
attack his enemy between a certain hour on Saturday and a 
certain hour on Monday. 

But while, on the one hand, the Pope thus aided in the 
formation and extension of International Law, and exerted a 
salutary and ameliorating influence upon its operations, nev- 
ertheless in another direction his influence was well-nigh 
fatal to its growth and development. Gradually the power 
and authority of Rome extended until the usurpations of the 
successive popes had almost destroyed the foundations of In- 
ternational Law, by reducing each individual state into a 
condition of dependence on the will of Rome. The Pope 
arrogated to himself the right to revise all treaties, and to 
abrogate such as did not meet his approval. The feudal 
princes were powerless to oppose his will. The oath of fealty 
was the “ moral element of society,” binding the vassal to his 
lord, and the lord to his suzerain. But the Pope could re- 
lease from this oath, and a threat to do this never failed to 
bring the proudest feudal lord submissive to his feet. The 
Pope struck a blow at one of the first principles of 
International Law—the sacred and binding obligation of 
treaties, by declaring that no faith could be kept with infi- 
dels and heretics. The approach of the Mohammedans 
brought up this as one of the vital questions of European 
International Law; and Falk, Archbishop of Rheims, de- 
cided that no compact could be kept with the followers of 
the false prophet; and that he who entered into such a com- 
pact, was to be himself reckoned as an enemy of the church. 
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But it must not be supposed that this spirit of aggression 
on the part of Rome was borne without murmuring. The _ 
human mind began to awake from the sleep of centuries. 
Notions of political freedom antedate ideas of religious lib- 
erty. The democratic element in society began to assert 
itself. All over Europe, especially in the south, sprang up 
free cities—little independent republics. Feudal Europe is 
found arrayed against democratic Europe; the feudal lords 
everywhere contending against the free cities. But aspirations 
after political liberty were accompanied or quickly followed 
by aspirations after religious liberty. Four hundred years 
before Luther’s day, amid the sunny vales of Languedoc the 
gospel of a pure faith was proclaimed by such men as Peter 
de Bruys, and Henry of Toulouse. It is strange that a most 
charming writer and philosophic historian fails to recognize 
the true significance of the crusade against these Albigenses, 
led by Montfort and his “ pilgrims.” He looks upon it as 
“the struggle of the feudalism of the north against the at- 
tempt at democratic organization of the south.”* ,This 
is certainly a very imperfect statement of the case. It 
is true that Montfort represented the feudal north. It is 
true that the Albigenses favored democratic institutions. 
But this was not the head and front of their offending in the 
sight of the Catholic powers. The Albigenses were attacked, 
not because they were rebels, but because they were here- 
tics. When the city of Bezier and the Castles of La Vaux 
and Minerva were taken after a long siege, some one asked 
of the monks who stood by chanting while the work of 
slaughter went on, “‘ How are we to know the heretics from 
the true sons of Rome?” “Kill them all,” was. the reply, 
“the Lord will know who are his.” At one place they were 
greatly disappointed at finding no heretics. At the next 
castle they were more fortunate: there they found seven, 
“who were burned,” says the Catholic historian, “ with un- 
speakable joy.” But though this movement, a movement 
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distinctly religious, was put down ruthlessly, yet the heav- 
enly flame of a pure faith continued to burn among the 
secluded valleys of the Pyrenees and the Alps, until at length 
these scattered lights were merged into the greater bright- 
ness of the Reformation. 

One of the first effects of the Reformation, was to over- 
throw the supremacy of the Pope in questions affecting the 
intercourse of states with each other. Nations once more 
asserted and enjoyed autonomy. National characteristics 
and aspirations, long kept down by the preponderating 
authority of Rome, and Rome, too, allied with the feudal 
system, now asserted themselves, Catholic and Protestant 
States were arrayed under different standards; each party 
united with those of their own faith in a common cause. 
And even Papal States, such as England was on the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII., threw off the yoke of Papal supremacy 
in temporal affairs. And this general awakening of national 
esprit de corps, this growing jealousy of outside interference, 
leading, as it did, to the independence of sovereign States, 
forms the true basis of modern International Law. 

It would be alien to the scope of this article to follow 
minutely the growth and progress of International Law dur- 
ing the period subsequent to the Reformation. Suffice it to 
say, in passing, that the long and bloody wars which grew 
out of the Reformation, were brought to a close by the 
treaty of Westphalia, 1648. At this time numerous 
questions concerning international obligations came up for 
settlement; such for example as the sovereignty of States; 
the liberty of the seas ; the theory of maritime prizes ; and 
especially the laws of war relating to seize and blockade; 
and the treatment of prisoners of war; and in the adjustment 
of those questions the ameliorating influence of Christianity 
was strongly felt. From this period on, the growth of this 
branch of Law was rapid, and the progress on the whole 
secure. The French Revolution, indeed, marks a time of 
reaction. The French propagandists sought to revolutionize 
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the governments of other countries. The Allies paid very 
little attention to the rights of the smaller independent 
States. In fact the whole period from the breaking out of 
the Revolution until 1815 was marked in Europe by fre- 
quent encroachments upon the true principles of Interna- 
tional Law. But this period of reaction passed away, and 
during the progress of the century there has been exempli- 
fied the growing influence of Christianity upon the inter- 
course of nations, both in peace and in war. 

I shall conclude this paper with a brief summary of 
the progress which International Law has made under 
the enlightened Christian influence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

1. First among the advances made is the growth of the 
moral idea in the intercourse of nations. And while, as in 
the days of Bacon, it is only Lex-Law that is held to be 
binding, yet in the more enlightened statesmanship of mod- 
ern times, Lex-Law and Jus-Law are approaching each other 
and promise soon to become identical. 

2. Christianity, through International Law, has sensibly 
softened the practice of war carried on by civilized nations. 
Any one who will compare the ferocious system of Grotius 
with the present mode of warfare, will see at once the im- 
mense improvement which has taken place in the laws of 
war. Even so late as the Peninsula War, under so just, and, 
upon the whole, so humane a commander as Wellington, 
towns taken by storm were given up to the fury of the sol- 
diery. It was thought necessary, or at least expedient, now 
and then to “blood the hounds” of war. But now the kind 
treatment accorded prisoners of war, the inviolability of flags 
of truce, the tender care bestowed wounded enemies, the re- 
spect shown to the red cross of the hospital and ambulance 
corps, etc. are to be traced to the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity on the hostile intercourse of war. And Montesquieu’s 
fine maxim, as to how war should be conducted, is coming 
more and more into practical recognition. Nations ought to 
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do each other as little harm in war as possible without preju- 
dice to their own true interests. 

3. Through the direct influence of Christianity on Inter- 
national Law “the African slave-trade has been condemned 
by the opinion of all Christian nations, and prohibited by 
their separate laws, or by mutual treaty stipulations between 
them.’’* 

4. More and more the Christian sentiment which per- 
vades the great nations of Europe and America, is demand- 
ing that international disputes shall be settled by Inter- 
national Courts of Arbitration, rather than by war. The 
Geneva Award Arbitration, which amicably adjusted the dif- 
ficulties which arose between Great Britain and the United 
States, growing out of the Alabama question, was a new thing 
inhistory. The Brussels, Egyptian, and Congo conferences are 
recent and striking proofs that the nations of Europe, profess- 
ing a common Christianity, are finding a more excellent way 
of arranging their differences than by the dread arbitration 
of the sword. 

5. And last, but not least, International Law under the 
guiding genius of Christianity has gradually opened to the 
missionaries of the cross doors wide and effectual, which had 
long been closed against the Gospel. In China, in Japan, 
among the isles of the sea, and now along the Congo in the 
very heart of the Dark Continent, International Law by 
means of special treaty stipulations holds over the devoted 
missionary the zegis of its protecting power. So may it 
be until “‘He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the rivers even unto the end of the earth.” 

ANDREW MURDOCK. 

Port Hope, Ont. 
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IV. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE APOSTLES IN 
SPEAKING AND IN WRITING. 


THESIS.—The Apostles’ writings were inspired just so far as 
their acts and oral utterances were inspired ; no less, no 
more. 


In the Apostles’ acts and spoken words there was divine 
inspiration. It is on this ground that we concede authority 
to the precedents furnished by their proceedings in the or- 
ganization of churches, and it is admitted by all that Peter at 
Pentecost and Paul on Mars Hill “spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

No one, however, will contend that there was a special di- 
vine impulse in everything an apostle did or said, as, for 
example, in the making of a tent or a remark about the 
weather; in other words, it would be declared of an apostle’s 
oral deliverances not that they were the word of God, but 
that they contained the word of God. 

Nor were the apostles’ acts and oral utterances regarded 
as necessarily free from humanerror. When Peter ate with 
the Gentiles, the brethren arraigned him for disorder. Nor 
did he claim that being an apostle he must of course have 
done right; he submitted to the arraignment and offered his 
defence. Barnabas in the contention about Mark anticipated 
by many centuries the old lady’s, ‘“‘ There’s where Paul and I 
differ!” nor did Paul intimate that Barnabas had no right to 
set up his opinion against that of an apostle. And at Anti- 
och, Paul himself denounced an apostle right straight to his 
beard. 
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This freedom of criticism still survives. In contending 
against prelacy, certain writers of undisputed orthodoxy de- 
clare that the Eleven erred in assuming to appoint a successor 
to Judas; and some reverent commentators express the view 
that Paul’s “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall!” was 
but an outburst of human irritation. 

Be it observed, moreover, that this freedom of criticism 
is not restricted to acts which were merely private, personal, 
and secular. The appointment of Matthias was a formal 
and official procedure, the exclusion of Mark was a part of 
an official arrangement, and it was not Peter the private per- 
son, but Peter the apostle, whom Paul denounced at 
Antioch. 

It is recognized by all that the inspiration of the apostles 
in their acts and spoken words was not plenary, but only 
partial. The idea is advanced, however, that when they sat 
down to write, the case was changed and every word was 
put forth under special divine impulse. It is asserted that 
the writings of the apostles differ from their acts and spoken 
words, in that the former contain no purely human element. 
But when we try to find good grounds for such a declaration 
we are far from being successful. And without waiting to 
determine just how far the apostles were inspired in what 
they said and did, we are compelled to take the position 
that, whether the divine impulse in their acts and oral utter- 
ances was less or more, that inspiration and that only can 
be affirmed of the apostolic writings. 

I. It is not strictly true that “‘ Christianity is the religion 
of a book.” It was fully established, and for a score of 
years it progressed in triumph before a line of our New Tes- 
tament was written, while its magnificent victory in the con- 
version of the Roman Empire was fully achieved before the 
scattered writings were finally compiled into a single vol- 
ume. The church was founded not on the writings of the 
apostles, but on their spoken words. And even in our own 
time, most men obtain their ideas of Christianity, not from 
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a study of the apostolic writings, but from the words of 
living teachers. 

The ministry of the apostles was for the most part oral. 
Two-thirds of their number wrote nothing whatever that we 
know of. And the writings of Paul, which exceed in quan- 
tity those of any other of the apostolic penmen, must be re- 
garded as nothing in amount compared with the oral deliv- 
erances of the thirty years of his preaching. The minis- 
try of the apostles was a ministry of the living voice. 

We know not that any of the twelve wrote a single line 
during the first twenty years of their labors. At the end of 
this period, however, the congregations had become so 
numerous and were so far apart that it was impossible. to 
visit them in person as often as was necessary, and therefore 
the apostles began to resort to the use of the pen. They 
had recourse to writing not from choice but of necessity. 
Says John (ii. 12): “I would not write with paper and ink, 
but I trust to come unto you and speak face to face, that our 
joy may be full.” It is apparent that Paul would have 
written no letter to Corinth could he have gone thither in 
person to set things right; none to Timothy could the latter 
have come to receive his instructions from his master’s own 
lips. This passage from John makes it plain beyond a ques- 
tion that if the apostles had had telephones we should have 
no New Testament. The apostles’ writings were merely 
supplementary to their oral utterances, and it plainly follows 
that the inspiration to be ascribed to their writings is the 
same as that which belonged to the spoken words—no less, 
no more. 

II. The idea floats in the minds of many that while the 
apostles’ spoken words, in public discourse or private confer- 
ence, were intended merely for contemporaries, their writings 
were designed for the church of all the ages. This concep- 
tion, however, is not only unhistorical, but is seen to be false 
on an examination of the documents themselves. 

But two or three of the apostolic treatises seem to have 
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been designed for all Christians even of the apostles’ own 
day. Several appear to have been prepared for the instruc- 
tion of special classes, as Matthew’s gospel for Hebrew 
‘Christians, and that of Mark for Roman converts, while two- 
thirds of the writings are specifically addressed to particular 
persons, as to Timothy, Philemon, or the Colossians, Now 
what proof is there that these were intended for persons to 
whom they were not inscribed? No one will say that the 
epistle to the Galatians was prepared for the Philippians; 
what reason is there for saying that it was any more designed 
for the saints in Liverpool and San Francisco ? 

That the apostles’ writings, like their oral utterances, 
were intended strictly for contemporaries is apparent from 
phrases like “until this day,” and from allusions as to “the 
father of Alexander and Rufus,” and “the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitanes”—allusions intelligible to contemporaries, but 
meaningless to later times. 

That the apostles’ writings were intended for after cen- 
turies would be a less unreasonable supposition if it were 
evident that they contained those elements of apostolic 
teaching which were especially adapted to the needs of after 
centuries. But can any one say that the present day is 
more benefited by a knowledge of Paul’s arguments why 
the Galatians should not be circumcised than it would have 
been by an outline of the reasonings which first led them to 
Christ? The apostolic arguments which have come down 
to us in the New Testament writings are in very great part 
Jewish, and based on Jewish premises. Now who is able to 
say that these are more fully adapted to the needs of Gentile 
nations, to whom almost alone in these days the gospel is 
preached, than would have been Paul’s arguments, based on 
ethnic premises, such as must have formed the substance of 
his disputations with Gentile interlocutors in the lecture 
room of Tyrannus? And think of Paul’s defence before 
Czsar when on trial for his life; what an argument it must 
have been for the truth of the Christian religion! Or think 
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of his conversations with his friends in the hours just preced- 
ing his martyrdom; for he, like Socrates, must have had 
such conversations. And who is able to say that a report of 
these would be of less value to the present century than | 
directions how old a widow must be before she is taken into 
the number, and whether women prophesying shall have the 
head covered or uncovered? That the apostles’ writings 
deal so largely with local and temporary matters shows 
that they, like their spoken words, were addressed strictly to 
contemporaries. 

And this best explains the fact that the apostles’ writings 
are silent on so many points regarding which we should like 
information. Intended strictly for contemporaries, the writ- 
ings dealt merely with matters on which those contempo- 
raries needed instruction. Paul does not unfold to Philemon 
the argument for the being of a God or the immortality of the 
soul, for on these matters Philemon had no doubts. He gives 
to Timothy no direction regarding the observance of the first 
day of the week, for the apostolic usage on this matter, 
whatever it was, Timothy fully understood. On the other 
hand, no light is thrown on the question of the nebular 
hypothesis, or the theory of evolution, or the plurality of 
worlds, for on these points none raised queries. The New 
Testament writings do not contain all the apostles knew 
about theology and Christian duty, but only such matters as 
demanded the attention of those for whom they wrote and 
had not been fully covered in previous teachings. A purely 
“biblical” theology would be a more or less deficient theology, 
for the prophets and apostles never set out to write a “‘ body 
of divinity,” but merely to supplement their oral utterances. 

And this best explains the heterogenous character of the 
New Testament writings. The separate documents were 
penned in little or no connection one with another. One 
apostle had little or no knowledge of what another had 
written, nor did a given apostle shape his letter to one 
church by what he had written to another. That the New 
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Testament volume is not a systematic treatise, but a. bundle 
of unrelated fragments, a casket of unassorted gems, shows 
that it is not an independent work, but merely a group of 
appendices to oral instructions. 

That it was no part of the apostles’ plan to produce a 
volume for the guidance of future ages is proved beyond all 
controversy by the uncertainty which has always hung over 
the Canon. 

No complete collection of the apostolic writings was 
made while their authors were still alive. It was not till the 
apostles had all passed away, and could no longer be 
appealed to in person for information or the settlement of 
controversies, that the attempt was made to collect their 
scattered writings into a single volume, which should serve 
as the next best thing to the apostles’ personal presence for 
a standard of appeal. The compilation of these scattered 
documents into a single code was only an after-thought of 
the Church, and it was delayed so long that when the work 
was finally undertaken it was difficult to decide, in the case 
of certain papers, whether they should or should not be in- 
cluded in the compilation. It was some three hundred 
years before the epistle to the Hebrews was acknowledged 
by all to be entitled to a place in the volume. 

It is taught in all our Baptist theological seminaries that 
the compilers of the New Testament were uninspired men, 
and consequently that they were liable to the same mistakes 
which might now be made in collecting the scattered writings 
of John Bunyan or Benjamin Franklin—the possibility of 
being unable to find all the articles which should be included 
in the compilation, and, on the other hand, of mistakenly ad- 
mitting to the collection one or more documents wrongly 
attributed to the author in question. 

Thus we are told that it is not certain that the compilers 
of the New Testament discovered and included in it all 
that the apostles wrote. In I. Cor. v. 9, “I wrote unto 
you in an epistle,” and Col. iv. 16, “The epistle from 
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Laodicea,” are at least possible allusions to letters of Paul 
now lost. The Canon of the New Testament is “closed” 
only as the compilation of Milton’s writings is closed—that 
is, it is not expected that any additional document will be 
found which should be added to the collection. But how- 
ever improbable it may be, it is not absolutely certain that 
some Tischendorf or Bryennios will not yet discover some 
additional writing of Paul or John; and if such a one were 
found and authenticated, it would have to be inserted in the 
New Testament on a full equality with the present contents. 

On the other hand, it is conceded that it is not impossi- 
ble that the compilers, being fallible men, admitted to the 
collection one or more documents which have no right to be 
there. It is the declaration of our soundest Baptist theo- 
logical teachers that the compilation of the New Testament, 
like the compilation of Origen’s works, is correct not to an 
absolute certainty, but only to a satisfactory persuasion. 
The compilers of the New Testament were fallible men, as 
the transcribers have been; and as God has permitted the 
transcribers to make mistakes, he may also have allowed 
the original compilers to err on this point or on that. 

Now, were it true that each apostolic writing, though 
inscribed only to the Elect Lady or the Hebrews, was in 
reality intended for the coming ages, the apostles would 
surely have taken steps to secure the certain transmission of 
each document, free from all uncertainty as to its authorship 
and: authority. Had the apostles intended to produce a 
volume, they would themselves have attended to the com- 
pilation of the volume, themselves declaring just what 
documents they wrote or did not write, and just what papers 
of their associates should be admitted to the collection on an 
equality with their own. The fact that these vitally impor- 
tant questions were left to become matters of dispute shows 
beyond all controversy that the apostolic epistles were no 
more intended for after ages than were the unreported ser- 
mons at Troas and Berea. 
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But we have the plain words of an apostle in settlement 
of this question, Says Paul to Timothy (II. ii. 2): “The 
things that thou hast heard of me, the same commit thou to 
faithful men who shall be able to teach others also.” These 
words show that the apostles did not aim to address all the 
centuries themselves, but only to give the gospel to their own 
generation, and let that give it to the next, and so on. 

The writings of the apostles cannot be regarded as differ- 
ing essentially from the immense mass of their spoken words, 
uttered “publicly and from house to house,” during the 
many decades of their ministry. The writings have come 
down to our own times, while the spoken words are lost 
simply because the written words, unlike the oral utterances, 
were capable of transmission. But this providential sur- 
vival does not argue essential superiority in the written de- 
liverances any more than we can assume that the chapters of 
Livy which under God’s providence have come down to our 
day must be essentially superior to the chapters which have 
been lost. 

III. No advocate of the theory of “ verbal” inspiration 
would apply it to all an apostle’s spoken words, as, for ex- 
ample, a greeting to a neighbor on the street, or an order 
regarding his supper. Inspiration would be affirmed only 
of his deliverances as an apostle, not of his utterances simply 
as aman. Bit verbal or plenary inspiration is claimed for 
the writings on the assumption that while the spoken words 
were largely personal and secular, the written words were a// 
religious, official, and apostolic. 

But was Paul’s cloak an official garment ? What reason is 
there for saying he was inspired in the injunction to Timothy 
about bringing it any more than in his directions to the tailor 
about making it? It is not apparent wherein the apostle’s 
“Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa,” or “Greet Amplias the 
beloved,” differed essentially from his shaking hands all 
around after preaching and saying, ‘“‘ How do you do, brother 
Charicles?” and” I hope you are well, sister Livia!”” The 
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counsel to Timothy regarding care for his stomach would 
appear to be of precisely the same nature as advice given 
to-day by a veteran preacher to a newly ordained brother 
regarding attention to diet, or wrapping up the throat 
after preaching. The “ business” of Phebe would appear 
to have been merely a secular matter, and Paul’s request to 
the Roman brethren to aid her, to have been as purely a 
personal concern as a pastor’s letter to some Christian busi- 
ness man of to-day to procure a situation for some worthy 
young brother. Paul’s saying that he had left Trophimus 
at Miletum sick, seems to have been a remark of as personal 
a nature as one that he himself was suffering from a head- 
ache, and it is difficult to see wherein his injunction to Phile- 
mon to prepare him a lodging differed essentially from any 
worthy brother’s arrangements regarding a stopping place 
at the anniversary meetings. There are many, very many, 
paragraphs in the apostolic writings which are as purely 
personal, private, and secular as any of their oral utterances 
can have been. Indeed they are all the more precious from 
the very fact that they are unofficial. The salutations read all 
the better when we think of them as coming not from the 
stately official, but from the warm-hearted Christian brother, 
and the much-discussed direction regarding the cloak is one 
of the choicest passages in apostolic literature, for the very 
reason that it isa purely personal and secular communication, 
which brings before us not the august ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, but the simple, homely every-day man. 

To no teacher do we listen with profounder respect than 
to Dr. Hovey of Newton. His doctrine of inspiration as 
given by him in this REVIEW (January, 1884) is that “ what- 
soever the Bible was intended to teach was certified as true 
by the spirit of inspiration.” In other words, the didactic 
element in Scripture is inspired. But so long as we assert 
inspiration not of all Scripture, but only of its didactic ele- 
ment, we cannot declare a given passage to be inspired until 
we have first shown it to be didactic. Until it is proved that 
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every passage in Scripture is didactic, until it is shown that 
the apostles’ writings contain no personal, secular, non- 
didactic, and unofficial element whatever, Dr. Hovey’s dictum 
does not affirm that the inspiration of the apostles’ writ- 
ings is anything more than that of their spoken words, 
a partial inspiration. 

No one would say that an apostle’s oral greeting toa 
friend on the street should be classed with a written deliver- 
ance on an important doctrine. But no more should a 
written salutation be classed with a doctrinal deliverance, 
whether written or oral. And comparing like things with 
like; comparing argument with argument, teaching with 
teaching, a salutation with a salutation, and a direction re- 
garding a garment with a direction regarding a garment, 
what an apostle uttered with his lips must stand on a par 
with what came from his pen. A deliverance must be 
judged by its matter, not by the method of deliverance, and 
on this principle there is no ground for the idea that a salu- 
tation to a friend or a direction regarding a garment which 
would be considered uninspired if orally uttered, must be 
deemed inspired if it be written down. 

IV. But the final appeal must be made to the New Testa- 
ment itself. That the apostles were inspired at all, we know 
only from the New Testament, and if they had a special 
inspiration when they sat down to write, only the New Testa- 
ment can declare it. Of such special inspiration, however, 
the New Testament gives not a hint. The doctrine of such 
peculiar guidance is wholly a “new theology.” 

The promises of divine guidance the Lord gave the 
Twelve, were given them not as writers, but as men. “It 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak,” 
happens to be the wording in one case, while texts such as 
“ He shall bring all things to your remembrance,” and “ He 
will guide you into all truth,” have as much reference to 
writings as to acts and oral utterances ; no less no more. 

Nowhere do the apostles give the remotest intimation 
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that their writings are to be considered of purer inspiration 
than their spoken words. It was Paul’s oral utterances to 
the Thessalonians which he declared to have been “the 
word of God” (I. Thess., 2:13), and, “Which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” is the wording of the pas- 
sage so often quoted in support of the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. The apostles claimed to be like those other 
“holy men of old” who “ spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” Not “the inspiration of the Scriptures,” but 
the, inspiration of the sacred scribes, was the doctrine of the 
apostles. 

Nowhere does it appear that the apostolic churches rated 
the inspiration of the apostles’ writings in any respect higher 
than that of their oral utterances. Is it not absurd to sup- 
pose that the church at Corinth were more impressed by 
Paul’s letters than they would have been had he in person 
addressed to them his words of reproof or comfort? Is it 
not ridiculous to imagine that though Barnabas stoutly 
rejected Paul’s spoken words in the controversy regarding 
Mark, he would instantly have accepted them as the truth 
of God had the apostle but written them down! It is 
true that certain teachers belonging to the “conservative ” 
party of that day declared that Paul’s letters were mightier 
than his bodily presence and his speech, but as we ascribe no 
more authority to a man’s letters than to what he tells us in 
person, so.the apostolic churches attributed no superior 
sanctity to written discourses as such. 

Suffer it to be once more remarked that this matter can 
be settled only by definite utterances of Scripture. The 
true doctrine of inspiration cannot be established by round- 
about deductions and far-fetched inferences. Not yet (pardon 
the suggestion) can an honest enquirer always be silenced 
by impugning his Christian loyalty, the defenders of a 
current view arrogantly assuming that they monopolize all 
devotion to truth and all anxiety for the good of souls. If 
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the thesis at the head of this article is condemned let it be 
condemned out of the Scriptures. The question before us 
then is this: Jn what chapter and verse of the New Testa- 
ment is it declared or implied that the apostles were inspired 
in writing as they were not in their acts and oral utterances ? 

Until such a passage is brought forward we must hold 
that just so far as the apostles were divinely guided in what 
they wrote they were divinely guided in what they did and 
said, while on the other hand just so far as there was a 
purely human element in their acts and spoken words, that 
purely human element may be looked for in their writings. 
Until such a passage from the New Testament is cited, we 
must hold that just so far as the apostles were exempt from 
error in their writings they were exempt from error in their 
acts and oral utterances, while on the other hand just so far 
as God left them liable to mistake in their acts and oral ut- 
terances, just so far he left them liable to mistake in their 
writings. On the question whether such a passage can be 
cited from the New Testament the thesis before us stands 
or falls. 

V. But what would be the effect on the church of the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of this thesis? The church would 
stand just where she stood during the first twenty years of 
her history. 

If ever the church was in need of the best guidance it was 
in the critical period of the first two decades of her exis- 
tence. But in this period the documents forming our New 
Testament were as yet unwritten, and the church had no 
guidance but the acts and oral deliverances of the apostles, 
for which no one has ever claimed more than a partial in- 
spiration. Nevertheless, during this period the church 
flourished and triumphed continually. Would it not con- 
tinue to flourish and triumph even though the apostles’ 
writings which are its guide to-day were accorded only the 
same inspiration which is ascribed to their oral utterances ? 
Why does the church of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury need a more thoroughly inspired guidance than was 
possessed by the church of the first half of the first cen- 
tury? Why is it necessary to the triumph of Christianity 
that an infallibility shall be ascribed to the apostles’ writings 
which the apostolic churches did not ascribe to their acts 
and oral utterances ? 

It is sometimes asked how, if there be a purely human 
element in the apostolic writings, we are to distinguish be- 
tween it and the divine so as to determine which deliver- 
ances are inspired and which are not. The answer is easy. 
We can distinguish between the divine and the human in an 
apostolic writing, as we distinguish between the inspired and 
the uninspired in an apostle’s acts and oral utterances; as 
we determine whether the apostles in appointing a successor 
to Judas acted under divine guidance or on a misconception 
of their duty ; as we determine whether Paul’s “God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall,” was or was not prompted by 
the Holy Spirit. We decide in such cases by examining 
whether the act or utterance accords with the teachings of 
the other apostles, or of this apostle on other occasions ; 
also whether it accords with the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and with the still older revelation of God 
found in the human conscience and common sense. But if 
we are competent to draw the line, so far as it is necessary 
to do so, between the inspired and the uninspired in an 
apostle’s acts and oral utterances, are we not competent to 
do the same in the case of his writings? 

It has not yet been clearly proved that the apostolic writ- 
ings contain a single error in the most unimportant matter. 
The more one studies them the more he is impressed with 
their remarkable exactness even on minor points. But even 
if it were shown that the apostles’ writings, like their spoken 
words, contain a minor error here and there, the value of the 
New Testament volume would remain what it is at present. 
The tourist trusts to his Baedeker, and the historical student 
to his Czsar, though perhaps it is not absolutely correct at 
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all points. We value a book if it be correct on the whole. 
The apostolic churches, though denying the “plenary” in- 
spiration of the apostles’ oral utterances, trusted to those 
spoken words for spiritual guidance because they deemed 
them correct on the whole. So, though it were shown what 
we need not admit to have been shown, that the apostolic 
volume contains a few minor errors, we should still prize it 
as our trustworthy guide to eternal life; a treasury of wis- 
dom above all the rest of the world’s knowledge, the most 
precious volume in all the wealth of literature. 

The substance of the thesis before us is as follows :—the 
writings of the apostles should be accorded the same honor 
in the church of to-day which was given to their oral utter- 
ances by the church of their day. We should give to the 
written words of an absent apostle the same honor, no less; 
no more, which should be given to the spoken words of an 
apostle who is present. This doctrine is truly conservative 
for it is the platform of apostolic times; it is a doctrine 
simple, tenable, safe. 

NORMAN Fox. 
New York. 





BAD MEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


V. 
BAD MEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


THAT there are bad men in the ministry, we must sadly 
admit. The occasional discovery of such men the secular 
press gleefully proclaims to a sympathizing world. No de- 
nomination has a monopoly of these men ; each denomina- 
tion has its times of humiliation and reproach. There wasa 
Judas among the Twelve. There are spots on the sun. It 
must be expected that wolves in sheep’s clothing will now 
and then be found among the chosen flock. In one view of 
the case it is surprising that bad men should wish to get into 
the ministry. Their vocation is a continual rebuke to their 
character ; their words belie their hearts. Their sermons, if 
accordant with God’s truth, are tremendous indictments 
against themselves. They are arch traitors to their Lord. 
They are murderers of souls. To an honest man anything 
would be preferable to this wicked assumption of sanctity. 
But they are not honest ; their lives are a daily lie unto God 
and unto men. Their moral sensibilities are blunted; they 
do not appreciate their own hideousness. Their insensibility 
is a part of their deserved punishment. A corrupt minister 
is a candidate for everlasting shame and contempt. Already 
the angelic in his nature is giving place to the satanic. Al- 
ready his heart is become “ Satan’s seat.” 

In another view of the case we can readily see why such 
men go into and seek to stay in the ministry. That office 
gives them for a time an appearance of respectability, and so 
an honorable standing among men. It is their only hope of 
securing a desirable recognition. Their desire is a compli- 
ment, even though a backhanded one, to the ministry. 
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Counterfeit coin proves that there is a ‘‘golden coinage true.” 
No man counterfeits leaden balls. But while false men in 
the ministry may be expected, their presence is a great trial 
to their professional brethren. It is quite enough for us in 
our personal relations to fight the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; it is too much when we have to fight this trinity of 
evil over again in the persons of “false brethren.” Paul’s 
perils of waters and of robbers, perils by the heathen, perils 
in the city, in the wilderness, and in the sea were nothing as 
compared with his perils among false brethren. © This was 
his crowning sorrow ; this was the climax of his grief. This 
‘peril’ comes to us in a different, but not less real sense. 
We have a right to insist that trials of this sort shall not come 
to us. They are not of God’s appointment; we shall not 
tamely submit to their infliction. No man has a right to 
handicap his brethren in the Christian race. His injured 
name he must not hang as a millstone about their necks. He 
has no right even to oblige them to apologize for his foibles 
and follies. A similar inhibition exists in his relation to him- 
self. No man, certainly no minister of Christ, has a right to 
be a moral suicide. In a minister’s case indiscretion is sin; 
folly is guilt; a blunder is almost a crime. Whose is he? 
Whom does he serve? For the world’s sake, for his own 
sake, for his brethren’s sake, for his Lord’s sake he should be, 
and also seem right. The sad admission must be made; 
some ministers forget their high calling; there are some bad 
men in the ministry. 

That there are but few bad men in the ministry, we con- 
fidently affirm. We have in the regular Baptist denomina- . 
tion in the United States more than 16,500 ministers. Tak- 
ing all the Protestant denominations in this country, the 
number of ministers—if the figures in the American Baptist 
Year Book are correct—is about 100,000. This is a vast 
army. Taken as a whole they are good menandtrue. The 
proportion of bad men is happily very small. Perhaps it 
would not be fair to make comparisons with other professions. 
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The ministry ought to be better than any other; it certainly 
is vastly better. In proportion to its numbers, probably it 
never was more intelligent and more consecrated than it is 
to-day. Doubtless there are some bad men in the ranks 
whose character is not discovered. But the number is small. 
If there were many bad men in the ministry, the fact would 
soon be known and read of all men. No man can long con- 
ceal his true character. We recognize the distinction be- 
tween reputation and character. Reputation is what men 
think we are; character is what God knows we are. Some- 
times a man may have a good character and a bad reputa- 
tion. This may be his glory. Illustrations of this truth 
abound. But admitting all that may be said on that point, 
we affirm that a man’s reputation cannot long contradict his 
character. A bad character will soon have a bad reputation. 
The outward seeming will soon truly represent the inward 
being. What is in must come out. No man can long play 
the hypocrite. Character and conduct, reality and repute 
are not long separable. A universal and irreversible law 
necessitates this close relation. This law is God’s ordain- 
ment. Self-revelation is inevitable. Sin is stupid. Satan 
is as shortsighted as he is malicious. Sin binds even him. 
The men who steal “ the livery of the court of heaven to serve 
the devil in,” soon find, along the line of natural and inevi- 
table law, that their evil deeds are “the net that shall enmesh 
them all.” Even in this world for these “ wandering stars” 
of the pulpit there “is reserved the blackness of darkness.” 
To the working of this natural law we must add the ceaseless 
activities of the ubiquitous press. The average reporter dis- 
covers and publishes ministerial scandals with a delight 
which he does not even attempt to conceal. Proportionally 
to the whole number of ministers, the number of known lap- 
ses from the high standard of ministerial life is happily small. 
The actual number cannot be much in excess of the known 
number. We are justified, then, in making the assertion that 
there are but few bad men in the ministry. 
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That there may be no bad men in the ministry, we should 
constantly strive. Every consideration leads to this endeavor. 
Israel’s day of retribution was near when Jeroboam “ made 
priests of the lowest of the people.” We need not take the 
word “lowest” in its worst meaning. It is enough that he 
selected men indiscriminately without regard to tribal con- 
nection or moral fitness. It is bad when evil isin the church; 
it is unspeakably bad when “ it is by the vicar’s skirts that 
the devil climbs into the belfry.” Men judge the Church by 
her ministers; they judge the Master by his servants. If the 
religious teachers of the people are morally bad, all things 
good are at stake. When the blind lead the blind, both fall 
into the ditch. Thrice happy here and forever is the min- 
ister whose portrait as pastor and preacher “the sweet poet 
of Olney” has so matchlessly described in his ‘‘ Task.” How 
shall we most effectually preserve the ministry from the pres- 
ence of bad men? No question is of more importance than 
this. To it some helpful replies may be made. We may 
look, in the first place, at the service which the church may 
render in securing this result. She must endeavor to raise 
the standard of her own life. ‘‘ Like priest, like people,” is 
the true form of this Scriptural saying. Each, of course, 
acts and reacts upon the other. It is scarcely to be expected 
that a child’s spiritual life shall be far in advance of the 
mother’s. Not the College, not the Theological Seminary, 
but the chufch of which he is a member is the young minis- 
terial student’s true A/ma Mater. A dead church cannot 
furnish living, if indeed she can furnish any, students for the 
ministry. No stream can rise higher than its source. The 
responsibility for our future ministers, then, may be laid very 
largely upon the Church herself. She must draw large sup- 
plies of life and power from her loving Lord, if she is to pro- 
duce Christlike candidates for the ministry. 

Again, the church must exercise the greatest care in giv- 
ing her endorsement to her sons as students for the ministry. 
Having kept the standard of her own life high, she must now 
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see that the men to whom she gives her approval for the 
sacred office are at least fully up to this high standard. 
He who asks her endorsement must give convincing proof 
that he is a child of God—a truly regenerate man. <A bad 
man can have no call of God to this work. “But unto the 
wicked God saith, What hast thou todo to declare my stat- 
utes, or that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy mouth ?” 
Even a good man, as the world understands the term, but 
not a converted man, can have no call to this work. He 
cannot urge men to accept a Saviour whom he has rejected. 
He cannot impart the inspiration of a love which he has 
never experienced. There-is no slavery so slavish as that of 
a man who attempts to preach Christ but who has never felt, 
by personal experience, His saving power. The case of 
Chalmers comes immediately to mind. His earlier sermons 
were magnificent moral essays, but they had no spiritual life 
and power. After that marvelous experience when alone 
with God, in an agony of soul which few men can know, he 
realized the truth of the words, “The kingdom of God is 
within you,” his heart was inspired by divine love, and his 
lips were touched with a living coal from God’s altar; a new 
eloquence was on his tongue, a new influence accompanied 
the truth,and whole communities were profoundly moved. 
This was the secret of his peerless power as a preacher of 
the Gospel. Not until he experienced this great love did 
his genius break forth like the sun in his might and glory. In 
addition to the evidence of conversion, the church must seek 
for evidence of a distinct call to serve God in the ministry. 
God alone can call and qualify the minister of His grace 
and truth. This is His divine prerogative. For proof of 
this call the church must earnestly seek. The solemn words 
of Scripture must never be forgotten: ‘“‘ The prophet who 
shall presume to speak a word in my name, which I have 
not commanded him to speak, shall die ;” “‘ Behold, I am 
against the prophets that steal my words ;” “The Holy 
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whereunto I have called them;” ‘No man taketh this 
honor to himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.” These are truly solemn words. We remember 
that God would not have even the mechanical work of the 
Tabernacle done except by one whom he had called and 
filled with the Spirit for the purpose. The church must 
always and everywhere insist upon the indispensableness of 
this divine call. Admitting this, how shall the church judge 
of God’s call to one of her young men? Many considera- 
tions enter into the answer to this question. They cannot 
be discussed at large in the limits of this article. The men- 
tion of some of them may suggest a method of inquiry. 

Having, first of all, become assured that a young man is 
truly converted, there will then come questions regarding 
his physical and intellectual fitness for the work of the min- 
istry. He must have 3 sound body. Let no man lightly 
esteem the value of this consideration. He must have 
vigor enough to .endure his preparatory studies and the 
inevitable strain of actual ministerial work. He must also 
give evidence of the possession of qualities which give prom- 
ise of ability as a speaker. He must have at least average 
intellectual ability. He ought to have far more than aver- 
age intellectual ability. The ministry demands the noblest 
powers. Nothing is too good for Christ and his church. Men 
intellectually weak would do better service for God elsewhere 
‘than in the-ministry. It would be sad, indeed, should the 
ministry be filled with men of mediocre talents and attain- 
ments. We have insisted on the importance of piety. This 
iis indispensable ; but piety will never sanctify stupidity. 
Social culture is not to be despised. Much depends on fam- 
ily life. The supernatural is everything. The natural cer- 
tainly is something. The first birth often stands closely 
related to the second. God’s grace is often more marked 
by having kept a young from going down, than in bringing 
a man up after he has fallen. Young men whose lives have 
always been sweet and pure are greatly preferable. Men 
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who have gone far down in sin, even though they may be 
truly converted, carry with them the scars and the terrible 
memories of their former lives. They are to be received 
cautiously. They should serve a long probation. In the | 
sense in which we speak, Paul was not the chief of sinners. 
His own testimony is that he was “touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law blameless.” Let no reader misun- 
derstand us. We recognize God’s sovereign and omnipotent 
grace; we also recognize the manner in which that omnipo- 
tent and sovereign grace usually operates. We cannot be 
blind to facts. God intends to teach us fundamental princi- 
ples by these every-day revelations. These things being 
admitted, we now reach the spiritual element of the divine 
call. There must be on the part of the candidate a strong 
desire for the work, growing out of a supreme love for Christ 
and for souls. With this desire there must be a deep sense 
of personal weakness and unworthiness, and a firm reliance 
on God for grace and strength. There will also be an exalted 
estimate of the dignity and glory of the office. Most of all, 


there will be an overwhelming conviction of duty to preach 
Christ and him crucified. This conviction will voice itself in the 


apostle’s strong words: ‘‘ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel.” Scripture proof could readily be cited to support 
each one of these qualifications. When these qualifications 
exist, to a greater or less degree, the Church may give her 
emphatic and joyous approval. Up to this point, and some- 
times even beyond it, the Church must do much weeding. 
Large numbers of young men sometimes apply for recognition 
as candidates for the ministry who are influenced by tem- 
porary impulses, vague aspirations, and sometimes by unwor- | 
thy motives. The Church may be dangerously tempted to 
lower her standard of requirements. She must, with a proper 
regard for herself, for sister churches, for the candidates them- 
selves, and for the Master, stand firm. She will have to reject 
young men of whose piety there is no doubt, but who physi- 
cally and intellectually are weak brethren, who could do far 
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more work for Christ and souls in some secular employment. 
Coming generations will rise up to bless the Church that has 
' sufficient firmness and loyalty to do her duty at this crisis. 

But still more, after the approval of the church has thus 
wisely and prayerfully been given, she must keep her sons for 
the ministry near her own warm heart. She must stimulate, 
counsel, and, perhaps, rebuke them in love. They are to be 
the subjects of frequent and fervent prayers. College life is 
not always conducive to spiritual growth. Temptations 
subtle and numerous assail young men during their college, 
and sometimes during even their seminary, course. Often 
churches in college towns do little for the spiritual progress of 
students. Their mother church must care for her own children 
even when they are away from the family home. It is to be 
feared that in this regard many of our churches largely fail. 
How seldom prayers are heard in the church meetings that 
God would send laborers into the vineyard! How seldom 
that He would keep his own loving hand on those whom the 
church believes he has called, and to whom she has given 
her approval! Correspondence ought constantly to be 
maintained between the church and the students for the 
ministry. They ought to feel the grasp of her hand and the 
throb of her heart. They ought to know that often in the 
arms of faith she lifts them to the throne of grace. They, in 
turn, should cherish feelings of affection and reverence for 
her. It must be acknowledged that many churches are dis- 
couraged in doing much for young men,because of their want 
of appreciation, affection, and gratitude. Perhaps the churches 
are largely to blame for this condition of things on the part 
of their students. That this indifference on their part exists 
no one can deny. Let her take the initiative in the needed 
reform, and the young men will not fail to respond to her 
words of warning, encouragement, and affection. When the 
churches shall feel their responsibility and meet their obliga- 
tions in this respect we shall have both more and better men 
in the seminaries and in the ministry. 
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Responsibility for the character of the ministry rests 
also upon our schools of learning. Even though churches 
neglect their duty carefully to scrutinize the men they rec- 
ommend, the schools ought not to neglect their duty care- 
fully to examine the men thus recommended. The ambition 
to increase the number of students, it is feared, affects the 
judgment of Faculties regarding the qualifications of these 
students. It would be an unspeakable kindness to men who 
are physically weak or intellectually shallow, or morally. 
doubtful, to be urged to return to the store, the shop, or the 
farm. The faculty, at this crisis in a young man’s life, might 
do for him what the events of Providence will most certainly 
and more rudely do later. Perhaps not more graduates of 
theological seminaries fail in their work than graduates of 
law and medical schools. To have one eminent doctor, 
lawyer, or minister, we must graduate many. This law holds 
all through business life as well as professional life. The mis- 
fortune is that it does hold. Were all our theological schools 
more careful to advise students at the timeof their matricula- 
tion, or as soon after as their unfitness becomes evident, it is 
certain that the proportion of failures in the ministry would 
be much smaller. We are, however, at this point especially 
concerned with the moral culture of theological students. 
We have a right to insist that it shall receive greater atten- 
tion in colleges and seminaries. How often do professors 
speak to a student regarding his spiritual welfare ? 
How, ofter are professors seen in the class or college 
prayer-meeting? The churches which carefully nurture 
students and send them to schools of learning, have 
a right to demand that the schools shall, at least, 
help them in the moral culture of their young men. 
This subject is vastly important. Recent exposures are 
alarming. Are others to follow? Who are to be trusted? 
Where does the blame lie? We have not hesitated to give 
the church its proper share of responsibility ; we shall not 
hesitate to give the schools their due measure. We 
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do not hesitate to put on unworthy men themselves the 
chief burden of blame. One is both saddened and mad- 
dened by the conduct of these worthless and wicked men. 
What can be done to arouse them to a sense of their shame 
and sin? No influence which tends to develop a nobler 
manhood and a more symmetrical, Christian character must 
be neglected. Our academies, colleges, and seminaries have 
much at stake. Not less than the churches are they on 
trial regarding this matter. Presidents and professors must 
come into pastoral and fraternal relations with the young 
men under their charge. They surely ought as carefully to 
cultivate their moral nature as they strive to stimulate their 
mental power. All their labor is worse than vain, if there 
be not a stalwart moral character in the preacher. The man 
is more than the preacher. It is the man behind the sermon 
which gives it power. He himself should be the incarnation 
of the loftiest, the sublimest and the divinest truths which he 


declares. If the testimony of his life contradicts the utterance 
of his lips, better that his lips were closed in an eternal si- 
lence. Such a man can tear down in an hour more than he 


can build up in a lifetime. He can do more of evil in one 
act that is not criminal, but simply foolish, than he can do 
of good in a scoreof years. This truth must be thundered 
in the halls of learning. It must be burned into the souls of 
our theological students. Better far that they had never been 
born, than that they should live to bring reproach upon the 
church, and dishonor upon the Lord. No words are too 
strong to express our utter detestation and abhorence of men 
who are lacking in moral stamina; men who are guilty of 
weakness and silliness in their relations with a portion of our 
congregations. Whatever other culture is neglected in our 
schools of learning, the development of high-minded, pure- 
hearted, Christ-like men must be the object of supreme 
endeavor. 

But, still more, ecclesiastical councils have their share of 
responsibility in making and keeping the ministry pure. Or- 
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daining councils are, as a rule, too hurriedly called. But little 
time is given for inquiring into the candidate’s previous his- 
tory. With the utmost possible care unworthy men will 
sometimes get into the ministry. This we all know. With- 
out such care their entrance is an absolute certainty. Coun- 
cils are disposed to take the diploma of the seminary—if the 
candidate happily has one—or the endorsement of a church 
as virtually releasing them from the necessity of careful ex- 
amination and earnest inquiry. Councils should counsel. 
Their responsibility has been too lightly esteemed. This 
characteristic of our times has been seen all through secular 
as well as ecclesiastical life. Men give endorsements easily. 
There are directors who do not direct; managers who never 
manage; trustees who lightly regard their trusteeship. In 
business life a reform has begun. The law has more than 
once given these thoughtless men a sudden and savage grip. 
In church life we have had many reminders of our neglected 
duty. Councils should fearlessly and faithfully perform the 
duties for which they are called. But our common method 
of calling and conducting councils gives them but little op- 
portunity for the proper performance of their legitimate 
work. One of our city churches, which during the past few 
years has set apart half a dozen young men to the work of 
the gospel ministry, is accustomed, as a rule, to pursue the 
following method: 

The candidate for the ministry comes before the advisory 
committee of the church some time during his academic or 
collegiate course. If the committee are: satisfied, he is in- 
vited to preach before the people, that judgment as to his fit- 
ness for the sacred office may be formed by the church. If 
the judgment is favorable a license is granted. It has hap- 
pened, in at least half a dozen cases, that the examination by 
the advisory committee led young men to conclude that they 
could serve God more effectually in some secular employ- 
ment. No publicity is given to such cases after the confer- 
ence has been held and this decision has been reached. It 
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has happened in some cases where young men ‘have been 
hesitant that they have been encouraged to go forward. 
When the course of training has been completed, and ordina- 
tion is requested, the first step taken is for the pastor to call 
a preliminary council. This consists of from four to six 
brethren. The first consideration with this informal council 
is the candidate’s religious history and character and call to 
the ministry. Then he is carefully examined on the various 
studies which he has pursued. If he fails to satisfy these 
brethren as to his character, attainments, and general fitness, 
he receives such advice as the circumstances warrant, and no 
formal council is called. When the examination is satisfac- 
tory, the pastor is advised to ask the church to call a council. 
When the church so decides, the second step is to send at 
least one month before the date of the proposed council, 
“‘letters missive’’ to all the churches of the association to 
which the church calling the council belongs, asking them to 
send delegates. This step is taken thus long beforehand for 
two reasons. ‘First, that churches which have business meet- 
ings only once a month may be able to act on the request at 
their regular church meeting; and, second, that all the dele- 
gates appointed, may have abundant opportunity to make 
due inquiry regarding the history, attainments, and charac- 
ter of the candidates. The third thing observed, is that this 
council, thus deliberately summoned, shall be called at an 
hour early enough to give time to make an examination 
which shall be worthy of the name. This examination is 
conducted, so far as thoroughness is concerned, with- 
out regard to the preliminary and informal council. This 
matter of time is absolutely essential to the thorough 
work of councils. What if the examination of a candi- 
date should occupy several days? The occasion is too 
important to be hurried over as is often the case. A young 
man ought to give reasons at length for the hope that is in 
him. He ought to show his fitness to preach down error by 
preaching up truth. He ought to know the truth. What- 
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ever may be his knowledge of books in general, he certainly 
ought to know ¢he Book. He must know how to use its 
truths as an antidote to theerrors of theday. But whatever 
his training and ability are, however “smart” he may be, 
however successfully he may “draw,” if there is a stain on 
his moral character, the council should firmly decline to 
recommend his ordination. Charity to a brother is right, 
but justice to him and to the churches is also right. If 
charity “thinketh no evil,” it is also true that charity “doth 
not behave itself unseemly,” and that it “rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” To refuse ordina- 
tion to a brother of doubtful character or reputation is 
charity to him, justice to the churches, and loyalty to 
the Lord. The more brilliant such a man may be, 
the more reason there is that he should not be ordained. 
The third feature in the method of ordination commended, is 
to make no arrangement whatever for the ordination services, 
until after the Council has recommended to ordain. Any 
other course tends to embarrass the deliberations of the 
Council. To arrange the public service before the Council 
has given its decision is to make a solemn conference little 
better than a meaningless farce. 

We need to read again and again the Pauline, the divine 
qualifications of bishops, as given in First Timothy, the third 
chapter and elsewhere. Every theological student should be 
required to commit them to memory. The words of Brown, 
of Haddington, to his students, quoted by Dr. Plumer 
—in his paternal volume entitled Pastoral Theology, in 
which he mentions some of the proofs of a divine call which 
we have named, and gives others beside—are wise and 
weighty. They seem almost to be inspired. They deserve 
to be pondered. They are tremendously solemn. In the 
light of recent events we have read them with deep emotion. 
One may well pray to be saved from himself. How terrible 
that one should preach to others the terrors of the Lord, and 
at last himself be a hopeless castaway! God help us to do 
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and to be right—to be pure in heart that we may be pure in 
act and word! In the second chapter of Malachi we have a 
terrible indictment against the unfaithful priests. Regarding 
them God says: “I will curse your blessings ;” ‘I will cor- 
rupt your seed, and spread dung on your faces;” “ Ye have 
caused many to stumble at the law. Ye have corrupted the 
Covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of hosts, therefore have I 
also made you contemptible and base before the people.’ 
But of Levi, in this same chapter, God graciously says, ‘‘ My 
covenant was with him of life and peace; and I gave them 
to him for the fear wherewith he feared me, and was afraid 
before my name. The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was not found in his lips; he walked with me in 
peace and equity, and did turn many from iniquity. For the 
priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law athis mouth; for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 

But Councils are also called at times to pronounce on 
the character and conduct of men in the ministry. When a 
brother has fallen into sin, he is to be tried by a council of 
his peers. They have asad duty to perform. They are to. 
remember the inspired words: “If a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit 
of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 
They know that they are to bear one another’s burdens, but 
they know also that ‘‘ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 
They know that, “ God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” When guilt is clearly 
proved, sentimental pity which prevents the doing of duty is 
criminal weakness. Churches have often injured the cause 
of Christ by clinging to pastors whose guilt was certain be- 
yond doubt. The curse of God must be on the Church 
which will pursue such a course. It is our duty to pardon 
a guilty brother when truly penitent; but pardon is one 
thing, promotion is quite another. He ought to know 
enough to take a back seat; if he does not, the Council 
should teach him this lesson. He ought to find some secu- 
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lar work until he can serve a long probation. A man with 
any sensitiveness in him would insist upon adopting this. 
course. Any other advice to such a brother is unkind and 
unbrotherly. Other churches should have a due regard to 
the action of a church disciplining a guilty brother. Coun- 
cils that may subsequently be called should rightly honor 
the action of the previous council or councils. It should also 
be borne in mind that this is not simply a denominational 
question. It is inter-denominational. We cannot too care- 
fully scrutinize the records of men who go from one denomina- 
tion to another. The ease with which they are received with- 
out proper credentials is justly alarming. Several cases come 
readily to mind which justify these remarks in their most em- 
phatic form. The need of greater vigilance along the whole line: 
of ministerial life is absolutely essential to its purity and power. 

No word in this article has been written in a spirit of 
unkindness. Every word is intended for the writer himself, 
as well as for his brethren. Each man in the honored ranks. 
of ministerial life has need to listen to the apostolic injunc- 
tion: “ Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.” The 
only rule observed in writing these plain words was this > 
“Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
Jealousy, for the good name of the noblest men beneath 
God’s stars, gives warmth to these utterances. The office 
which was honored by the splendid gifts of the ‘“ matchless 
Paul,” the divine graces of the seraphic John, and the 
heavenly wisdom of the divine Lord; the office which to-day 
is filled by many of the noblest, wisest, and purest men on 
God’s earth needs no vindication from me. May God help 
all who have named the name of Christ humbly, persistently 
and prayerfully to depart from iniquity! May they abhor 
that which is evil, and cleave to that which is good! When 
these divine commands are literally obeyed, then, indeed, 
shall the church of God be: “ Fair as the moon, clear as the 
Sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

New York. , R. S. MACARTHUR. 
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VI. EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE BAPTIST ITINERANCY. 


There is a Baptist Itinerancy. If accurate statistics were at hand it 
would probably appear that the average Baptist pastorate is no longer 
than the regulation Methodist pastorate. We have all the disadvantages 
without any of the advantages of the Methodist system. With us 
changes are made whimsically, accidentally, often guiltily, and, no doubt, 
sometimes providentially. With them changes are made regularly, in 
harmony with the fundamental law of their church. Their system gives 
every pastor a church, and every church a pastor. No time is lost in 
making the changes. With us many churches are often pastorless, and 
many pastors are often churchless. The evils of our system, or lack of 
system, are numerous and serious. The remedies should be earnestly 
discussed and vigorously applied. No attempt is made in this article to 
give an exhaustive discussion of the cause or cure of our present system. 
Some of its evils, however, will be pointed out, and in their discussion 
remedies may suggest themselves. 

Brief pastorates, with their necessarily frequent changes, are objec- 
tionable because of the time lost and the expense incurred. At this mo- 
ment, any one familiar with the history of his brethren can think of a 
score, possibly of a hundred, ministers who are idle. They are waiting 
for something to turn up. Many of their brethren are hard at work try- 
ing to turn up something for them. They catch at every opportunity 
for supplying a vacant pulpit. Sometimes they feel compelled to resort 
to methods from which sensitive men naturally shrink. It thus comes 
to pass that a large number of our ministers are virtually out of the min- 
istry. After a pastorate is secured but little work can be done for three 
months. When that pastorate is about to close—say at the end of two 
or three years—about three months more are practically lost in looking 
for a new field. Out of a pastorate, therefore, of twenty years, about 
five years are lost. In the meantime the churches are suffering for the 
want of pastoral care. The loss to the cause of Christ is great. It 
is largely needless; it is often sinful. No business enterprise could 
afford such prodigality in time and effort. With this loss of time there 
is also often a great amount of anxiety, which largely unfits for 
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pastoral work. This anxiety extends to the patient wife and ques- 
tioning children. The whole family life is disturbed.. With a break- 
up in the pastorate the ordinary income is reduced. At the same time 
with this reduction of income, there is an increase in expenditure. 
Think of the amount of money paid each year by Baptist ministers while 
candidating, and then for moving their families from one field to 
another. This is, of course, a very practical view to take of this subject. 
It is exactly the view which needs to be taken. The ‘‘ wear and tear” 
of moving are no small item. The breaking-up of family life, the 
changes of schools, the severing of tender social ties—these are all seri- 
ous matters. And all for what? In nine cases out of ten to be worse in 
the new field than in the old one. The moving fever is a terrible dis- 
ease. It is to be resisted for considerations of economy in time, in social 
feelings, and in religious force. 

The tendency of frequent changes in the pastorate is to be deplored 
also, because it unfits pastors to meet and overcome difficulties. The 
man who goes to stay calmly estimates the difficulties before him and 
deliberately determines to overcome them. All the nobler elements of 
his nature are challenged. He is stimulated to put forth his best en- 
deavors. He determines to face his duty, and in this decision his man- 
hood is developed. Are there ‘‘ crooked sticks” in the church? Then 
perhaps he was called into the Kingdom to straighten them. Perhaps 
they cannot be straightened. Then some one must endure them. He 
will not shrink from that trial. Is there a debt? He did not create it. 
Shall he pass it over as an increased burden to his successor? He will 
if he is a coward. It is certain that some man must remove the debt or 

‘carry it asa burden. Why not he? Perhaps the field is a hard one for 
a variety of causes, social, financial, and religious. No field ought to 
be easy; no field that is properly worked is easy. He went into the 
ministry to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. The 
man who resolutely meets difficulties finds that they vanish. If he vig- 
orously grasps them they will yield to his touch. The cross lying on 
the ground seems large and heavy, but taken up, it becomes a ladder 
up which we may climb. The struggle with opposing forces develops 
strength. The winner of souls must be wise and strong. Any man 
may make trouble. It requires but little talent to divide a church. He 
is a choice man who can heal wounds and remove difficulties. The 
man who goes to stay is determined to do all these things. He is not 
watching for slights; He has better work ta do. The man who is always 
taking care of his dignity has a kind of dignity which is not worth the 
care it costs. The man who is anxious to escape burdens ought to re- 
member that changing his field may give burdens more numerous and 
heavy than those he now bears. A proper consideration of this truth 
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<*makes us rather bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” We never know where our neighbor’s shoe pinches. 
We could name men who in changing fields did but jump—as the homely 
saying has it—‘‘ from the frying-pan into the fire.” If a man cannot 
live with a church many of whose members perhaps came in under his 
own ministering, how may he expect to get on with those who stand in 
no such tender relation tohim? It is about time that we gave some other 
reason for changing than the health of our wives. No doubt that is often a 
valid reason, but it must be confessed that it has been somewhat over- 
worked. Better in a manly, honest, Christly way, face difficulties and 
do all that can possibly be done to remove them, than in a cowardly 
way shirk duty by changing fields and skies. 

Another evil of brief pastorates, which we may menticn, is shallow- 
ness of pulpit and pastoral work. It will readily be admitted that some 
men cannot and ought not to stay long in one field. They are men of 
limited natural and acquired abilities. They are emotional and shallow. 
They can work only on the surface of truth. They do not know how to 
lay broad plans and bring things to pass. They quickly effervesce. 
They are then sadly flat and stale. They can do most, perhaps, for the 
Master in the course of life by remaining only a short time in any pas- 
torate. This statement, however, is a sad confession. Our aim should 
be to keep the number of such men atthe minimum. Frequent changes 
in the pastorate tend to push the number to the maximum. Few men work 
more than necessity compels. A few sermons are prepared, soon the 
supply is exhausted; an interchange is sought. Agents of the various 
societies and ‘‘ the brother who is providentially with us,” are importuned 
to preach. The thought ofa short pastorate is all the while in the pas- 
tor’s mind. For the deep things of God’s truth he makes no patient 
search. ‘‘ Things new and old” out of the wonderful book are neither 
‘sought nor found. Old sermons are repeated. The people grow weary. 
The expected change becomes inevitable. This is the history of many 
a pastorate. The early years of a young man’s work in the ministry are 
‘the crisis in his life. The impulses received in the seminary carry him 
forward learnedly and vigorously for a time. When this force is spent 
then comes the time either for independent investigation or for—resigna_ 
tion. At that time is the ‘‘ rub” in his course. If he can get over this 
point by hard study of the Word of God, his future is secured. If lazily, 
weakly, or ignorantly he resigns to go elsewhere to jump up and down 
on the same intellectual spot, he is doomed to be a two-or-three-year’s 
man all his life. Happy is the man who has patience, pluck, prayer at 
‘that hard spot in his early ministerial life ! 

As a result of brief pastorates there comes to be thus a fragmentary 
presentation of truth. Time is needed for training the church of God. 
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There is a majesty and glory in the organic life of a consecrated church. 
A church trained for years in divine truth by a pastor whose knowledge 
is broad an‘d symmetrical, and whose life is consecrated, will receive an 
impulse which it shall feel and manifest for generations. There is such a 
thing as the organic life of a church. Where it existS of the right sort 
there is cause for profound gratitude. Where this kind of life 
does not exist there is need of earnest prayer and prolonged 
pastoral labor to produce it. To create this organic life in its 
noblest elements, truth in its entirety must be presented. All sides 
of the Christian life must be developed. The Christian character must be 
symmetrized ; the spirit of benevolence must be developed ; all the Chris- 
tian graces must be cultivated. The man who has brought converts into the 
church is the man to develop their Christian lives. It is positively cruel 
to leave one’s young children in the gospel to be trained by other hands. 
The inevitable tendency of short pastorates is to make pastors and 
churches shallow intellectually, ineffectual practically and impotent 
spiritually. It will be admitted that the element of time must enter into 
all true educational work. A ripe, sweet, aggressive, spiritual church 
is the result of years of the noblest human and divine culture. The true 
preacher should be both an evangelist andateacher. In our large cities 
it takes a man—except he come with a great reputation to precede him 
or have a great church behind him—a decade to get a foothold. Then 
every year will add amazingly to his power. Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty 
years of clean, wise, consecrated work behind a man make him a tre- 
mendous power. There is no nobler ambition on earth than to possess 
and wield such a power for the glory of Christ and the good of man. 


THE HUGUENOT CELEBRATION. 


The bi-centennial celebration of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by the descendants of the Huguenots is an event of more than ordinary 
significance. This Edict, issued by Henry IV. in 1598, has justly been 
regarded as one of the great victories of the principle of religious 
liberty. The decree was doubtless a stroke of policy on Henry’s part, 
not the outcome of any attachment to the cause that he so greatly ad- 
vanced by it. He had, in fact, no religious convictions. ‘‘ Paris is 
worth a mass,” he lightly said, and Henry of Navarre became a Catholic 
king from policy, as he had before been a Protestant prince from 
policy. He even became, for a time, a persecutor from policy, because 
he must either persecute or break with the Pope and lose all that he 
had gained. From sucharuler no Huguenot could expect anything on 
the score of conviction or even of gratitude. But Henry was a far- 
seeing statesman, and he was profoundly sensible of the impolicy of 
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alienating nearly one-half his subjects from him and forcing them into 
rebellion. He succeeded in convincing Catholics that some measure of 
toleration was a necessity, at least for a time, and the Edict of Nantes 
was the result. It has well been called the Magna Charta of Protestant 
liberty in France. It conceded the fullest religious liberty that had 
been known up to that time—liberty of worship and liberty of instruc- 
tion. Under it France had peace and flourished. It made possible 
the ‘‘ golden age” of Louis XIV. 

The ‘‘ grand monarch ” confirmed this Edict in the year 1652, but 
from the beginning of his reign there were innumerable Catholic 
intrigues to obtain its revocation. Louis XIV. was not the most docile 
of men, but he was strongly influenced by his mistress, Madame de 
Maintenon, who was, in turn, completely dominated by her Jesuit 
confessor. In time the king gave way, professed a ‘‘ penitence ” for his 
great sin of tolerating heretics in his dominions, and on the 18th of 
October, 1685, he signed the decree for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The deadliest blow that ever smote the bosom of fair France was 
that stroke of her monarch’s pen. Great wars have indeed desolated 
her sunny fields, impoverished her nobles, and swept away the flower of 
her youth, but not one of thent has cost her so much of her treasure and 
of her best blood as those few drops of ink. For the result of the revoca- 
tion was to leave the Protestants wholly at the mercy of the Catholics ; 
the Huguenot literally had no rights that his foes were bound to respect. 
Public and private worship was prohibited, pastors were banished, 
schools were closed; he was himself compelled to conform to the 
Catholic faith, and to sce his children educated in it by the priests. The 
heretics, without regard to age or sex, were harried by dragoons, cast 
into prison, put to death. Attempts to escape from France were pun- 
ished in the case of men by lifelong labor in the galleys, and in that of 
women by imprisonment for life. A more cruel and relentless persecu- 
tion is not recorded in history than that which followed this act of the 
misguided Louis. 

But all the efforts made to prevent the emigration of the Huguenots. 
were unsuccessful. Many were captured, some were slain, but immense 
numbers succeeded in crossing the frontier or escaping by sea. From 
four hundred thousand to one million of her citizens, according to the 
varying estimates of historians, were lost to France within the decade 
following 1685. And these citizens were of her very best; industrious, 
frugal, intelligent all, some learned, many rich. Their property was 
not all abandoned, but a large part of it taken with them; yet it was the 
loss of noble men and women, not of property, that cost France so 
dear. Some settled on the Continent, others in England, while still 
others sought a home and fuller liberty across the sea in the New World. 
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The advance of other countries in manufactures was largely due to this 
emigration. The silk industry of Belgium and England owes, if not its 
origin, at least its rapid development to this source. The manufacture 
of glass and fine pottery in England sprang from this Huguenot emi- 
gration. As soldiers, statesmen, scholars, merchants, these emigrants 
have played their part well wherever they have gone. Among the 
officers of the German army who swept in triumph into Paris on that 
memorable 1st of March, 1871, not a few boasted their descent from 
Huguenot sires exiled by Louis XIV. No American can feel any keen 
regret for a blindness that drove from France and gave to us a people 
from whom Alexander Hamilton and John Jay were descended; a 
people whose influence on the political, religious, and literary life of the 
United States is marked by such names as Fanueil, Bowdoin, Sigour- 
ney, Ballou, Badeau, Bayard, and Cabot, not to mention a dozen others 
almost as prominent. Next to the stern English Puritan and the stolid 
but liberty-loving Dutchman, the Huguenot was the most substantial 
and influential addition to the citizenship of our country in the early 
colonial days. His descendants are to-day honored citizens in every 
walk of life. While the folly of France impoverished herself, it enriched 
Europe and America. The perfidy of Louis recoiled with terrific force 
on his descendants, but to the world the great persecution was possibly 
a blessing in disguise. From myriad Christian hearts went up the 
prayer that Milton breathed after the slaughter in Piedmont: 


‘‘Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.’ 


In neither case was this prayer fruitless. The very excesses of cruelty 
that were perpetrated went far to implant in the hearts of Christian 
men a horror of persecution for religion’s sake, and powerfully pro- 
moted the spread of the belief that all men have an equal right to wor- 
ship God, in private and in pubiic, with no guide but the Word of God 
and their own conscience. 

If any man in whose veins no Huguenot blood flows can enter fully 
into the spirit of this celebration it is the Baptist, whose fathers in the 
faith, if not in the flesh, fought the battle of religious liberty, and en- 
dured similar persecutions without swerving from their devotion to the 
truth. Others can as highly admire the bravery of the Huguenot 
soldier, and as honestly weep over the bloody story of his wrongs; but 
can any one else estimate so justly the significance of the Huguenot’s 
struggle, or be thrilled so deeply by his dauntless devotion to a death- 
less cause? 

Vol. VII., No. 28—7 
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‘** ELECTIVES” IN THE COLLEGE COURSE. 


Our American colleges cannot justly be accused of undue conserva- 
tism. Within a decade changes have been made in the curriculum of 
Harvard that are absolutely revolutionary. Yale follows not far behind. 
And now Brown, the oldest of our Baptist institutions, follows in the 
same direction, though with cautious steps, and at a long distance from 
the leader. There seems to be no question that these changes in the 
curriculum are popular, that they will attract students, and that other in- 
stitutions that still abide by the ancient traditions will be compelled by 
public opinion to make similar modifications in their courses of study. 
The tendency appears to be irresistible, yet its force may be less strong 
than it seems. One can hardly admire the courage of Mrs. Partington 
too much, or her discretion too little. Shall we be emulating her ex- 
ample and courting a similar defeat, if we attempt to stem the tide of 
this public opinion? 

The weakness of the elective system in a college curriculum is that 
it assumes a state of things that does not exist, to wit, the fitness of the 
college student to choose the studies best adapted to give him a broad 
and liberal culture. Something may be said in favor of the fitness of a 
young man of full age and some culture to exercise a choice of studies, 
subject to advice from his teachers, in a theological seminary or a profes- 
sionalschool. If he has not by that time attained sufficient discretion to 
choose for himself what he shall study—to a very considerable extent, at 
least—it may well be doubted whether he can ever be trusted out of lead- 
ing-strings. He has reached man’s estate, and may, with show of reason, 
claim a man’s rights and their accompanying responsibilities. He has 
put away childish things, and need not longer be treated as if he were a 
child. But however much force we may give to this view—even should 
we, with Dr. Broadus, say that absolute liberty of choice should be given 
to theological students—we must still admit that there is a wide differ- 
ence between a lad of eighteen anda young man of twenty-two, as re- 
gards fitness to choose their studies forthemselves. We need not here en- 
dorse all the college traditions about the greenness of the average Fresh- 
man. No lad of eighteen isa Solomon. He is in that trying period 
when he is neither boy nor man—when all his desires and impulses are 
undisciplined and difficult of control, when he is too big to be easily 
managed by others, and has not yet learned to manage himself. But 
he is by no means conscious of his deficiencies, and fancies himself to be 
wise above his elders. If we will be perfectly frank with ourselves, most 
of us will confess that we do not now know anything like as much as we 
thought we knew when we were lads of eighteen. It is an unwise 
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thing, and as cruel as it is unwise, to thrust upon young fellows at this 
critical period the responsibilities and privileges of manhood. True, 
they are sound at the core, and will come out right with a little time and 
‘ patience. But, after all, it is not the fitting period for suddenly liberat- 
ing them from all guidance and remitting all discipline. One may 
throw the reins loose on the neck of a well-trained horse and let him 
take his own gait, but a prudent horseman will try no such experiment 
with a half-broken colt. 

Another defect of the elective system, as it has been adopted in our 
colleges, is its confusion of values. Hitherto the degree of A.B. has had 
a definite meaning. No matter from what institution a man has been 
graduated, ‘‘ bachelor of arts” has signified substantially the same thing 
everywhere. But under the present conditions this degree may be taken 
by one who is utterly ignorant of classical literature, of the higher 
mathematics, and of philosophy. A narrow training in physical science 
and the modern languages will, if we correctly understand the require- 
ments, entitle a man to the degree of A.B. at the oldest and most hon- 
ored college of America. This is not to reform but to deform the curric- 
ulum. 

We fully admit that there was much absurdity in the old idea of “‘a 
liberal education.” We deny that a man can be called liberally edu- 
cated in this nineteenth century who can write with facility bad Latin 
verses and worse Greek prose, but cannot write good idiomatic English ; 
who is at home with Homer and Sophocles and Plato, but ignorant of 
his Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon; who knows by heart the an- 
nals of Greece and Rome, but cannot give the date of an event in his. 
own country’s history. There has also been much that was irrational 
and provoking in the accepted methods of teaching the classics. But 
there have been great reforms, and most of the absurdities we have 
noted are now mere memories. Doubtless other reforms need to be 
made—nothing is perfect in this world—but there is a difference between 
reform and destruction. 

We are far from maintaining that no liberty of choice should be 
given to college students. If the new curriculum yields too much, the 
old certainly yielded too little. No account was taken of the fact that 
men differ in natural disposition, in mental bent, and in fitness for making 
acquirements in this line or that. But we think this general principle 
will commend itself to those who reflect on the subject: in the first two 
years of a college course the required studies should be the majority, 
and the “‘ electives” few; in the last two years more and more liberty 
of choice may be given, perhaps to the extent in the senior year of 
making the majority elective. This is all that young men can justly 
claim, all that can be safely conceded to them. As they grow older and 
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more discreet, their privileges may be safely increased and heavier 
responsibilities may be laid upon them. It does not seem altogether 
visionary to hope that public opinion will in the end approve this via 
media, instead of the extreme policy that now seems to find most favor. 


AN URGENT NECESSITY. 


In order to keep the ministry pure, it is necessary to exercise great 
vigilance in receiving men bearing the denominational name; but this 
necessity is not limited to this class. The ease with which men pass 
from one denomination to another has often been the subject of com- 
ment. Convictions are too often held simply according to convenience. 
There is a presumption of doubt in the case of certain men when they 
leave one denomination and apply for admission to another. We can- 
not too carefully examine their credentials. Negligence at this point is 
simply criminal. Bad men should be discouraged and rejected. An 
illustration or two will best emphasize the importance of this duty. Some 
time ago a man was excluded from a Baptist church in New York for 
drunkenness and other immoralities. He is to-day a member of a Pres- 
bytery in a Western city. He was endorsed recently in the public 
prints by letters from several members of that Presbytery. Baptist 
papers have also printed some of the indorsements. He has been lec- 
turing and collecting money for a special work in which he professes to 
be engaged. How did he become a member of that Presbytery? What 
utter carelessness is illustrated by the thoughtless reception of this man ! 
He gave but little proof of penitence and reform after he was discovered to 
be guilty. After due deliberation on the part of the Baptist church of which 
he was a member, he was excluded. For atime he was in the grip of the 
criminal courts. He soon appears in the office which we have described. 
Take another case: A young man presents himself to a Baptist church 
as a candidate for a license to preach. He preaches to the people. His 
sermon was so poor that his request was not granted. Some. time 
passes; he preaches before the church again, with the same object in 
view. This time his sermon was so good as to awaken grave suspicion 
as to its authorship. He is closely questioned by the pastor. A vol- 
ume of Robertson’s sermons is produced. It is placed side by side with 
his sermon. It is found that sentence after sentence and paragraph 
after paragraph have been taken verbatim from this volume. In the 
presence of this convincing proof he still denies that he has plagiarized. 
In the meantime he is excluded from a theological seminary for stealing 
valuable books from the library. The pastor kindly admonishes him; 
he disappears. In a little time he appears in full canonicals as a min- 
ister in some rank in the Episcopal Church, in a neighboring city. 
What can be thought of such.facts as these? Similar statements might 
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possibly be made regarding the impositions practiced upon ourselves 
and upon still other denominations. It is simply notorious that a 
**smart” man with ‘‘a fatal facility of speech” can impose upon our 
churches. Did not the cause of Christ suffer by these impositions we could 
have little sympathy with the churches whose gullibility is as criminal 
as it is astounding. Some of these men have so learned their art as to 
deceive, for a time, the very elect. A note of warning must be sounded. 
Our churches must be constantly on their guard. Men of donbtful 
character should be admitted into no pulpit, far less into any pastorate. 

It is also very important that men of questionable or unknown history 
and character should not be admitted to the membership of our 
churches. There are bad men who ‘‘ work” the churches as others of 
their class select victims in business or professional life. The religious 
line is the speciality of one class of rogues, They prepare themselves 
for their work ; they become familiar with the technical terms describing 
religious experience and characteristic of the various religious bodies. 
A notable case of this sort has recently become public in the papers of 
this city. A man who was sent to prison five years ago, went last winter 
to a large church in Brooklyn, was ‘‘ gloriously converted” in a revival 
meeting ; he then took an active part in religious and temperance meet- 
ings; friends gave him money, social position and honor. They were 
just preparing to send him to a theological seminary when the story of 


his life came out. He had been “ gloriously converted” in Boston, and 
then in New York, and now in Brooklyn. A warrant is now out for his 
arrest for abominable crimes. Every church is liable, even with the 
utmost care, to such imposition ; without such care imposition is certain. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Book of Esther. A new Translation; with Critical Notes, Excursuses, 
Maps and Plans, and Illustrations. By THE LOWELL HEBREW CLUB. 
Edited by Rev. John W. Haley, A.M. Andover. Warren F. Draper, 1885. 


This volume, we are told in the Preface, is the result of the efforts 
of a few men in Lowell, who nine years ago formed a club to read the 
Old Testament in the original, and who five years ago concentrated 
their labors on the Book of Esther. Besides Rev. J. W. Haley, author 
of Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible, etc., who edited the book, Rev. 
Dr. Street, Rev. William P. Alcott, Rev. J. M. Greene, all pastors of 
churches in Lowell, contributed their part to the work. Assistance is 
acknowledged from such men as Dr. Murphy, of Dublin, Dr. James 
Strong, Professor Beecher, Dr. Meyrowitz and others. It is worthy of 
note that these men engaged in the regular duties of the pastorate or in 
teaching could yet find time to produce a work of this character. A 
peculiar attraction of the work arises from the fact that it was not pro- 
duced by a professional book-maker. 

The volume is adapted to the average Bible student, though it will 
be most appreciated by those who read the Hebrew. The work has 
been thoroughly done. It is scholarly and critical in character. It is 
happily free from that dogmatism which characterises so many commen- 
taries. The authors were for a time engaged in writing notes on the 
Sunday-school lessons for a Lowell paper. We fail to discover here, 
however, any of that ‘‘Notes on the Lesson” style, the ‘‘Sunday-school” 
style of commenting, which may be observed in the average ‘‘ Notes” 
written to fill the column and a half, abounding in homilies, whatever 
the topic. The comments are full, yet not more so than is necessary 
for the ordinary students. The translation is good. It is midway be- 
tween a slavish following of the Hebrew idiom, and free rendering into 
smooth English. It is literal enough to give the meaning of the He- 
brew, and free enough to be good English. Besides the translation and 
comments much valuable information is given in sixteen excursuses 
which treat of such subjects as the following, viz: ‘‘ Persian words and 
names,” ‘‘ Early modes of Execution,” ‘‘ The Jews in Exile,” ‘* Signet 
rings and seals,” ‘‘Couriers,” ‘‘ The Unwritten Name,” ‘* The Septuagint 
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egal etc. A Hebrew and an English index add value to the 
ook. 

The field chosen by these workmen lay outside of the paths usually 
trodden. Asis claimed, the book of Esther furnishes some valuable in- 
formation on the condition of the Jews at the time of Xerxes, and adds 
to our knowledge of extra Biblical history of that period. We would 
not claim that this commentary is a perfect one, but it is an excellent 
one. And no student of the Bible can well afford to omit it from his 
aids to understanding the word of God. 


BARNARD C. TAYLOR. 


Prolegomena to the History of Israel. By JuLius WELLHAUSEN. 
ranslated from the German, under the author’s supervision by J. SUTHER- 
LAND BLACK, M.A., and ALLAN MENZIES, B.D., with Preface by Prof. 

W. RoBERTSON SMITH. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1884. 


While we have no sympathy with the views of the Bible defended 
in this volume, we are glad to have it appear. The atmosphere of all 
true progress is liberty; liberty for the other man as well as for our- 
selves. And that liberty must be asserted for the other man when he 
defends, within the bounds of his rights, propositions we may hold to be 
destructive. Freedom for the truth as we see it is closely connected 
with the other man’s freedom for the truth as he sees it. 

Weare glad to see Wellhausen’s work in an English dress, so that all 
who desire to do so may make themselves acquainted with the views of 
the leader of extreme German criticism of the Bible. We have no fear 
that his views will ever obtain any large following among Englishmen 
or Americans. Let his views be fully and fairly represented, and then 
compared with the Bible; we may safely trust the result among rever- 
ent readers of the Bible and independent thinkers in America. 

This work is a translation of Wellhausen’s second edition of his 
History of Israel, 1883, in which he softened many of his roughest 
statements in the first edition. There still remain in the German edi- 
tion of 1883, many assertions that to one who believes that Jesus Christ 
is God, and that Jehovah is the creator of things, eternal and holy, 
must appear nothing short of blasphemy. We say these statements 
appear blasphemous. We do not say that Wellhausen is a blasphe- 
mer, for we may fail to catch his point of view. But with our view of 
God the Father and Jesus Christ, many of Wellhausen’s statements as 
well as the grand inferences he draws from his whole work are wholly 
derogatory to God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. For instance, 
Germ. ed. p. 421, ‘‘ Jehovah in a certain sense, is an outcome (aé- 
stammt) of the older God on Sinai.” This is softened in the English 
translation, p. 396, to ‘‘ older deity of Sinai.” The Lord Jesus Christ 
(Matt. 12:4, Mark 2:26, Luke 6:4), said that it was unlawtul for David 
to eat the shewbread, 1 Sam. 21:3-6. But Wellhausen, p. 135, (Eng. ed. 
p. 131), quoting the Saviour’s words declares that according to 1 Sam. 
21, it was not unlawful. Many similar instances might be quoted. 

We are very glad to accord to Wellhausen the praise of clear state- 
ment of his thought. He is not afraid. But as far as we have compared 
the translation with the original we have been impressed with the feel- 
ing (we may err in this ) that the translators have toned down the rough 
places so as not to shock English readers too severely. 
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This appears to us in many places, but especially in the translation 
of the article ‘‘Israel;” compare p. 435 with p. 11 of Wellhausen’s 
‘*Tsrael,” etc. The translation of ‘‘ idol” by ‘‘ standard” is something 
that demands a full and satisfactory explanation. Unless that is given, 
we cannot regard this twist in translation as‘honest. This has the twist 
given in the translation in the Encyclopedia Brittannica, but how could 
Wellhausen and Smith and Black and Menzies pass it? Is, p. 437, 
‘* God of the thunderstorm or the like” a fair translation of ‘‘ Gewitter- 
gott oder was auch sonst.” How are we to explain the amazing dis- 
crepancies between Wellhausen’s pp. 33 and 34, and Eng. pp. 462, 3? 
also W., p. 44, and Eng. p. 469? 

Wellhausen’s ‘‘ Israel” (in Enc. Brit.) utterly ignored Jesus Christ 
though it carried the history (?) to A. D. 139 ~=—In his German edition of 
‘*Israel” 1884, he added a final chapter, xi, which discourses of ‘‘ Juda- 
ism and Christianity.” This section Prof. Robertson Smith, in the 
preface, says,” is not taken directly from the Encyclopedia, but trans- 
lated from the German edition of the article ‘‘ Israel,” where the subject is 
expanded by the author.” We ask if that is all that should have been 
said on this point? And we should also be glad to learn why the Ger- 
man and English so often stand apart in the translation of this chapter. 
Among a number of instances, comp. W. p. 100, roth line, a sentence 
omitted; line 21, 22, ‘not because his nature is unique” is just the 
opposite from the German, “‘ nicht weil er einzigartiger Natur ist,” and 
that translation throws a veil over Wellhausen’s meaning in the rest 
of the paragraph. Can it be fairly said that Wellhausen’s German 
asserts the deity of Jesus which the English translation implies? 

We make these criticisms the more freely because the translators often 
show themselves to be expert in matching the German with the English 
idiom. The work is beautifully printed on thick paper, but its cost will 
put it far beyond the purse of most students. HOWARD OSGOOD. 


Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling 
van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, door A. KUENEN, Hoogleeraar 
te Leiden. Tweede, geheel omgewerkte Uitgave. Eerste Deel. Eerste 
Stuk. Het ontstaan van den Hexateuch. Leiden. Engels en Zoon. 
Pp. x -+- 332. New York: Westermann & Co. 1885. 


In 1861-1865 Professor Kuenen published the first edition of his 
Investigation of the Origin of the Books of the Old Testament, but 
it was soon exhausted and was never reprinted, because the views ad- 
vocated with respect to some parts of the Pentateuch were no longer 
held by the author, and for many years he has asked not to be judged 
by that work. If one wished to know Professor Kuenen’s views within 
the past decade, he was referred to the series of articles on the Books of 
the Old Testament published by him in the 7heologisch Tijdschrift. 
The 194 pages on the Hexateuch of the first edition have become 332 
pages in this edition. The same general views preside over both edi- 
tions, the principal change being found in his view of the late origin of 
the priesthood, which carries with it many parts of the Pentateuch. 

We call attention to this work, of which a German and an English 
translation is about to appear, because if a writer is to be quoted as often 
as Kuenen has been, he ought to be quoted exactly according to his 
own words, and not at third or fourth hand; and also because this is 
the real fountain head of what is known in Germany as the Wellhausen 
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school of criticism. While Kuenen and Wellhausen both belong to the 
same extreme school, they differ from each other in their writings as far 
as refinement and generosity differ from learned coarseness and preten- 
sion. Kuenen in his preface says: ‘‘I place my work not without 
anxiety under the eyes of the public.” There is no parallel to this in 
Wellhausen’s writings. 
No one who wishes to know what a very learned and the most ex- 
treme school of Old Testament criticism is saying can pass the 
study ofthis work. Here may be seen the extravagant and hot-house 
overgrowth of philology made a criterion for history. One might as 
well attempt to write the history of England by a learned study of the 
etymology of the English language. The answer to this whole school 
will come not so much from the philological side (for similar positive 
assertions may be made by opponents, and there is no umpire) as from 
the indisputable monuments of Old Testament times which the spade 
gives us in Egypt and Asia. The Contemporary Review has said with 
truth: ‘‘ The Egyptian documents emphatically call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole question of the date of the Pentateuch. It is now cer- 
tain that the narrative of the history of Joseph, and the sojourn and 
exodus of the Israelites—that is to say, the portion from Gen. 39 to Ex. 
15—so far as it relates to Egypt, is substantially not much later than 
B.C. 1300; in other words, was written when the memory of the events 
was fresh. The minute accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any 
later date.” But for Kuenen to grant this would be to shatter his whole 
building. Yet it must come. HOWARD OSGOOD. 


Skizzen und Vorarbeiten von J. WELLHAUSEN. Erstes Heft. 1. Abriss der 
Geschichte Israels und Juda’s. 2. Lieder der JHudhailiten. pp. 175—130. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1884. 


The article on ‘‘ Israel” in the Encyclopedia Britannica was signed 
‘*Wellhausen.” It was a remarkable production in many ways, but 
chiefly for its utter nescience of Jesus Christ in a history of Israel to A.D. 
139. If one wrote the history of France from A.D. 1790—1815, and 
never once mentioned, or referred by implication to Napoleon, we 
should not highly esteem the work as history. And the man who 
could write of Israel to A.D. 139, and never give the slightest suggestion 
that Jesus, the greatest son of Judah or Israel, through all its history, 
lived in those days, must have had some very potent reason for dropping 
that fact from his record. And yet those of his school in England who 
greatly praised that article do not seem to have been aware of this omis- 
sion. That article was also remarkable for its softness of expression, so 
different from the unrelieved roughness of Wellhausen’s other writings. 
Welhausen has now published the original article, ‘‘ worked over and 
enlarged.” 

In this ‘‘ enlarged ” article, the enlargement chiefly consists in an 
endeavor to say something about Jesus Christ, and yet keep in line with 
what has been said about the Old Testament. We earnestly commend 
a study of this condensed result of all the labors of Wellhausen to those 
believers in the deity of Jesus who have been caught in the Wellhausen 
cyclone. He says, among other things, of Jesus, ‘‘ He is the first bora 
of the Father,” yet, according to his own view, a first born among many 
brethren. For it was not because he was of an unique nature, but be- 
cause he was man, that he stands in this relation to God. He empha- 
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sizes constantly this most general name in order to mark his own per- 
sonality (‘‘sein eigenes Ich”). In that he found for himseif entrance to 
God, he opened that entrance for all; with the ‘‘ Wesen Gottes”’ (that 
is untranslatable) he at the same time revealed the ‘*‘ Wesen des 
Menschen” in himself. ; 

We are hereby the more convinced that sound instruction in syte- 
matic theology is a prime requisite for an interpreter of the Bible; the 
shining lights of the extreme criticism are our best proofs of this need. 
Dorner is not generally supposed to have been a fool; but if Wellhau- 
sen’s reputation of Christianity is true, Dorner lived in vain. 


HOWARD OSGOOD. 


The Book of Daniel, or the Second Volume of Prophecy. Trans- 
lated and expounded with a ae 4 sketch of Antecedent Prophecy. 
By James G. Murpnuy, LL.D., D.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1885. 


Any exposition of the Bible by Dr. Murphy would command the 
attention of Biblical students. Because of the nature of the subject 
treated in the volume before us, the interest which it will awaken will, 
without doubt, be all the greater. Although the attempts to unfold the 
mysteries of Daniel’s Prophecies have been numerous, yet the possibili- 
ties in this direction are not exhausted. 

The author devotes about seventy of the two hundred pages of his 
book to the “‘ preliminary sketch of antecedent prophecy.” This he 
maintains is necessary to a correct understanding of the revelations by 
Daniel. This sketch consists of a brief discussion of the Messianic 
Prophecies occurring in the Pentateuch, the Historical Books, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, which is termed the ‘‘ First Volume of 
Prophecy,” having its culmination in the Book of Isaiah. 

They are treated under various titles, e. g., ‘‘ The Seed of the 
Woman,” ‘‘ The Seed of Abraham,” ‘‘ Shiloh,” ‘‘ The Star,” ‘‘ The 
Prophet,” ‘‘ The Bridegroom,” ‘‘ The Vine,” etc. These are taken 
up in the order of their occurrence, which is assumed to be their chro- 
nological order, and each is interpreted in the light of all that has gone 
before. The attention is frequently called to the progressive character 
of the Messianic prophesies. 

In his interpretation, the author adopts the “‘ prophetic’ method 
rather than the ‘‘ typical” or the ‘‘typico-prophetic.” He yields 
nothing, or very little, to the conclusion of the ‘‘ newer critics,” and 
he may be termed orthodox throughout, or, perhaps, extremely 
orthodox. The following paragraphs will illustrate the author’s method 
of interpretation in this preliminary part of his work: 


“The Seed of David the King.” 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. In this pas- 
sage we note, 1. There is a as of a seed, a generic word indicating a 
series of individuals, each of whom may be called the seed of David. 2. Next, 
this seed shall build a house for the name of God. This, in the literal 
and material sense, applies to the individual Solomon, his immediate 
successor. 3. The throne of His kingdom shall be established forever. This 
evidently reaches beyond the line of finite successors, to a seed which 
shall be perpetual in his life and reign. This is the great Conqueror and 
King, who has been already announced as the seed of the woman, and of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah, and is now limited to the line of David. 
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Though He is human as the son of David, He is raised above humanity by the 
endless perpetuity of His reign. 4. The Lord promises, saying, I will to 
Him a Father and He shall Be to Me a Son. is applies ina moral sense to 
the seed of David in general, but in a supernatural sense to that seed of David 
who is to have an eternal life and kingdom. 5. The seed of David may commit 
iniquity. This applies to all the mere men among the posterity of David, and 
manifestly to Sdismen, his immediate successor. 6. The perpetuity of the 
house and throne of David is then affirmed. This leads us naturally to infer 
that the great and final seed of David will not commit iniquity, but will main- 
tain His integrity, on the ground of which His throne will be perpetuated. At 
the same time there is a hint given, that in some way there s be guilt for 
which He shall suffer the penalty of the Moral Law, which is death. is is, 
however, so obscurely intimated that it is only brought into the light of day by 
the actual history of King David’s greater Son. p. 32. 


“The Vine.” Ps. 80: 15-17. It addresses God as the Shepherd of 
Israel, which is a function of the Messiah. It presents the people of Israel under 
the allegory of a vine, transplanted from Egypt to the land of promise, and at 
length, after some growth and fruitfulness, desolated and neglected, and inter- 
cedes for its restoration. It is to be remembered that our Lord said, ‘I am the 
vine and My Father is the husbandman’ (John xv. 1.). In making interces- 
sion for the vine, the following remarkable words are used: ‘And hold up 
that which Thy right hand hath planted, and the Branch which Thou madest 
strong for Thyself.’ Here the original word for branch for son; and both 
terms are applied to the Messiah in subsequent predictions. p. 49. 


The author seeks for the literal fulfilment of the Messianic prophe- 
cies in the words and acts of Christ. By excluding from these Mes- 
sianic passages only such statements as cannoé be applied to Christ, and 
by interpreting all the rest from the New Testament point of view, as 
might be supposed, the author comes to the interpretation of Daniel 
with a very large amount of information concerning the Messianic 
times, and his interpretation of these mysteries is made in view of this 
preliminary knowledge. 

In an Introduction to the Book of Daniel, the author discusses and 
maintains its integrity and authenticity. He then proceeds to give a 
translation of the Book, with comments. The translation departs from 
the common Version principally in those passages where more accuracy 
and perspicuity are desired. The arrangement is good. The com- 
ments are full, and include historical, geographical, and biographical 
explanations. 

Of the meaning of the predictions in this wonderful Book, as given 
by Dr. Murphy, the following points may be noted as of chief interest : 
In the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the fourth kingdom means the Roman 
Empire. Likewise, in the first vision of Daniel, the fourth beast is the 
Roman Empire. ‘‘ The ¢enm horns in the aggregate compose what was 
once the whole empire. The number 4m denotes totality.” The 
‘* other little horn ” is explained to be the Papal system, ‘‘Antichrist,” 
because assuming the place and prerogatives of Christ. Dr. Murphy 
shows that we have here the definite prediction of certain events and 
their dates, e. g., “‘A period characterized by the rise of free-thinking,” 
1736-58. The city of Rome evacuated by the Emperor of France and 
occupied by the King of Italy, 1870. ‘‘ This ends the territorial power 
of, the /ittle horn.” ‘‘The temporal power will disappear about 1990. 
The final destruction of the little horn will follow 2015.” In the second 
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vision, the horn coming out of one of the four horns, successors of 
Alexander, was Mahomet, at present the Turkish Power, to be finally 
brought toan end 1971 A.D. The fourth vision contemplates the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Syrian and Egyptian monarchs, the Romans, the 
Saracens, and the Turks. According to Dr. Murphy, this is really but 
very full and very accurate and very minute history, written before the 
events. To illustrate this, the comments on one verse may be cited. 
Ch. xi. 38 (this is applied to the Saracens): ‘‘/n His stead, instead of 
the true God. Honor the god of strongholds. This is the Moslem’s 
conception of the Supreme Being. A god whom his fathers knew not. 
His fathers knew the heavenly bodies, the three hundred and sixty idols, 
with the black stone of Mecca, as objects of worship. His mother, 
Amina, was a Jewess, but she died early. He came into contact with 
many Jews and Christians in the course of his life, and learned much 
from them. Honor with gold. The mosques were highly adorned in 
places of wealth and importance,” p. 195. ‘‘In 1897,” says the author, 
‘we may expect the rise of a great awakening and commotion among 
the Jews as well as the Christians.” ‘‘ The Book of Daniel brings us 
down to the reign of the saints of the Most High, and is a fit prepar- 
ation for the study of the third and last book of prophecy, the revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine, in which the destinies of the Christian 
church are continued through the thousand years of the reign of the 
saints on earth to the resurrection of the dead, the day of judgment, 
and the saints’ everlasting rest.” 

In the closing paragraph of his book, Dr. Murphy says: ‘‘ We 
cannot but contemplate with wonder the order, connection, and con- 
sistency which mark the long train of Messianic prophecy running 
through the Old Testament, and the constancy with which the remark- 
able events of history correspond with the striking details of prophecy.” 
And we must agree with him if we admit the correctness of his interpre- 
tation of the “‘ striking details.” But he is at times arbitrary, and his 
views do not convince. The ‘‘striking details” may be fitted in some- 
where else equally well. The volume, however, is valuable, and it adds 
not a little to the interpretation of Daniel. BARNARD C, TAYLOR. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By JoszPH 
AGAR BEET. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1885. 


This voluthe is a fitting companion to the author’s commentaries 
on Romans and Corinthians, and a worthy addition to a noble work. 
The series has a distinct character and purpose of its own, for while the 
work is exegetical, the aim is theological. Mr. Beet is seeking to recon- 
struct, from the various writings of the New Testament, the original 
teaching that was given to the world by our Lord and Saviour. While 
this first great Gospel must, of course, be learned primarily from the words 
of our Lord himself, light is thrown upon it byall investigations that show 
how his teachings were understood by those who heard him, and what im- 
pressions of truth were formed in the minds that his Spirittaught. The 
aim of Mr. Beet is to bring to light the Gospel as it lay in the mind of 
each inspired writer, with a view to subsequent comparison; and in the 
three volumes already issued, he has been searching out the Gospel as 
it was held by Paul. 

He has begun with the great central group of Epistles, and with the 
present volume he has completed his work upon it. He has taken this 
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first because here is represented the living body of doctrine that made 
Paul’s missionary activity what it was. The earliest group, the Thessa- 
lonian Epistles, he proposes to discuss only in connection with the latest. 
Whether this abandonment of the historical order is not a mistake, the 

uel will show. At present the method of arrangement seems scarcely 
in keeping with the truly historic character that belongs to the work as 
a whole. 

The spirit of the work is deeply reverent, the tone is evangelical, 
the investigations are thorough, the method is excellent, the style is 
compact and clear. A reader finds himself in the hands of a calm, cau- 
tious guide, who is unhampered by prejudices, and anxious to know the 
truth. He shows no desire to establish some preconceived system. 
There is no announcement of his doctrinal or denominational position, 
and nothing to show whether he began his studies as a Calvinist or an 
Arminian. In such work as he has undertaken—the searching out of 
foundations—this attitude of mind is indispensable to the best results; 
and he has labored in the true exegetical spirit. He indulges in no 
flights of fancy, and illustrates genius mainly in accordance with the def- 
inition that identifies it with the talent for hard work. There is nothin 
brilliant here, but there is much fruit of patient study, and very sm 
that could not have been done except by sound learning and good judg- 
ment. Especially interesting and valuable with reference to the final 
purpose are the dissertations at the end of the volume, in which some of 
the doctrinal results are drawn out, and laid up in store for the coming 
comparison and classification. 

These commentaries are available for the use of English students, 
and are worthy of a place in any minister’s library. The remaining vol- 
umes of the series will be received with interest, especially the one in 
which the teaching of Paul, as a whole, is to be set forth, compared with 
that of other Apostles, and traced to its source in the teaching of 
Christ. 

WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, Translated into their Modern Equiv- 
alents. By JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. Boston: James R. Usgood & Co., 
1884. 


In this book Dr. James Freeman Clarke has attempted something 
very similar to what is promised by Mr. Beet. He avows no critical or 
exegetical purpose, but says that he wishes simply to ‘‘develop the rad- 
ical convictions which were the source of Paul’s powers,” and ‘‘ translate 
into the language cf common life the great beliefs of his soul, which have 
so long been hidden by an obscure theological phraseology.” The aim 
is a worthy one, for it cannot be made too plain that an inspired Apos- 
tle is an inspired man, in whom we may trace the working of personal 
character and convictions. We should welcome every endeavor to 
make us familiar with Paul as a genuine man, impelled ‘oe the charac- 
teristic thoughts of the Gospel. 

The defects of the book in which this work has been undertaken lie 
in the realm of fact, investigation, interpretation; its excellences lie in 
the realm of spirit. The tone of the book is in the main extremely good ; 
not controversial, not contemptuous, but earnest, reverent, and practi- 
cal. An evident desire to be helpful is everywhere present. The work 
is marked by a strong faith in God, and an earnest desire to strengthen 
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vital religion in men. Toward Christ, although the author has no be- 
lief in his incarnation and deity, and thinks that Paul had none, there is 
a deep reverence throughout, and he is regarded as the manifestation 
of God and the way of God. Dr. Clarke is on the watch against mate- 
rialism and all kindred perils in religious thought. He is strongly con- 
servative in regard to questions of New Testament criticism, so far as he 
has to do with them. His conception of his hero is a high one, and 
some of the more descriptive chapters, especially the one on ‘‘ The 
Practical Wisdom of Paul,” are admirable. It goes without saying that 
in his theology he is Unitarian; but this is a much better book than 
would have been likely to be written on the subject by a Unitarian a 
generation ago. 

On the other hand, there are many points on which one cannot feel 
that the author has done justice to his materials. Close investigation 
would probably destroy some premises from which he draws important 
conclusions. Some of his definitions of Pauline words it is hard to think 
that Paul would recognize. Justification, judgment, resurrection, pre- 
destination, are all defined after a manner that he would scarcely own. 
It is a very difficult thing to translate the ideas of an Apostle into their 
modern equivalents, without letting modern influence slip in to modify 
them. Dr. Clarke seems to have introduced so much of his own think- 
ing into his exegesis, that his structure of doctrine is insecure, and his 
views, however interesting they may be, do not commend themselves to 
the reader as unquestionably the ideas of Paul. 


WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


The Christian Church, in Relation to Human. Experience. By THomas 
Dykes, D.D., Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons; 1885. 


Possibly a reviewer may seem to pass judgment upon this book in 
one important respect, by treating it under the head of New Testament 
Literature. A discussion of the true nature of the Church would ordi- 
narily be expected to have its strongest affinities with the exegetical de- 
partment; but in this book the author argues from the general principles 
of Christianity rather than from proof-texts and special passages, and 
gives a treatment of his subject that would be placed, according to ordi- 
nary definitions, rather in the practical department than in the exegetical. 
He labors less upon interpretation than in the unfolding of experimental 
results. Yet he would claim that he was making the new Testament 
the basis of his argument, and was giving to interpretation only a legiti- 
mate development. He believes himself to be setting forth the Scrip- 
tural view. 

Dr. Dykes maintains that the New Testament justifies him in 
2onsidering the Church mainly in the light of relations to human ex- 

rience. He finds no single polity or ritual revealed and established 
y the Scriptures. Between Presbyterianism, Episcopacy, and Inde- 
pendency, he thinks that revelation does not decide. Any polity has 
the approval of the divine will, in so far as it helps the progress of the 
divine kingdom. He regards the whole question as one of expediency, 
the sole necessity being that forms of organization and worship shall 
provide true expression for the spirit of Christianity, in modes that suit 
the needs of the age. He does not expect Christendom ever to become 
one in the mode of Church government or in the forms of worship. 
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There will never be one great Christian organism, for Christianity does 
not tend to such a result: but there will be—and there already is—one 
great Christian Church, with many modes of government and worship, 
with large variety of form and detail within its unity, bound together by 
a spiritual bond, the Christian faith. Nor does he expect in the one 
Church of Christ full uniformity of belief on points of doctrine. He 
strongly argues in behalf of creeds, and freely recognizes the necessity 
and usefulness of discipline: but he places creeds far below the Scrip- 
tures, and argues that the rigid holding and enforcement of them is not 
a means adapted to the promotion of unity. Within the unity of faith 
there must, if there is life, be much variety of opinion. He holds that 
no form of the Church is final, but that change is an indispensable ele- 
ment, without which the Church will certainly lose its power upon man- 
kind. The present divided state of Christendom would be a source of 
strength rather than of weakness, it only the divisions could be viewed 
in the right spirit. He earnestly deprecates the restriction of the idea 
of the Church to doctrine and worship,—a restriction which he traces in 
great part to the influence of sacerdotalism,—and wishes to extend the 
sphere of its influence to all that pertains to life. 

In all this there is not very much that is actually new, but there is 
a clear and forcible expression of the view of the church upon which 
most Christians of the present day proceed when they think of the 
Kingdom of Godon earth. Ecclesiastical theories lead various Christians 
in various other directions, but the actual estimating of Christian forces 
in the world is usually done very nearly on Dr. Dykes’s principle. 

In such a treatment of the subject many questions of course remain 
unanswered. For example, sacerdotalism is condemned as a departure 
from the Spirit of Christianity: but shall churches in which it reigns be 
counted in making up the one great Church, or not? What are the 
limits of doctrine? In true Churches, it is affirmed, the sacraments are 
rightly administered; but what does that mean? and who is to be the 
judge of what it means? and should differences regarding the sacraments, 
or ordinances, have more weight than other differences, or not? These 
questions, and others like them, may be called questions of detail, but 
many Christians aredeeply interested in them, and they must be answered 
to the satisfaction of heart and conscience in those who ask them, before 
the author’s view of the Church can be cordially accepted. 

The author is presumably a Presbyterian, as he writes from Scotland, 
but he gives no hint of his own ecclesiastical connections. The tone of 
the book is earnest.and spiritual, and it abounds in wise and helpful ut- 
terances on the relation of the Church to truth and to life. Whatever 
defects it may have, it is a valuable contribution to the discussion of a 
most important subject, and is worthy of attention from those who dis- 
sent from its conclusions, as well as from those who accept them. Itisa 
delightfully easy book to read, both from the beauty of the page and 
from the clearness of the style. 


WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 
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The following books are also worthy of brief attention: Mount 
Seir, Sinai, and Western Palestine, is a title that does not bear a close 
relation to the contents of the book it purports to describe. Professor 
Edward Hull, the author, was sent out to explore the Arabah, the great 
valley running from the head of the Aelanitic Gulf to the southern end 
of the Dead Sea. What he has to say of Sinai and Western Palestine 
is not of sufficient weight to be mentioned in the title. Many men of 
the highest qualifications for this work have written about the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and unless one knows what they have said it will not be pru- 
dent for him to write. But we are thankful for this record of the first 
topographical survey of the almost unknown Arabah. The general fea- 
tures of this wondrous valley, its geological formation, the water-shed 
between the Dead and Red Seas, the inhabitants of the valley, the products 
of the soil, the water supply, are set before us as never before. We only 
wish these explorers could have taken more time and settled many ques- 
tions raised by their own discoveries. (London: Bentley & Son.)—— 
Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources, by George 
Rawlinson ; An Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by A. 
H. Sayce; Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallis Budge; 
Egyptian Life and History, by M. E. Horleness. These volumes 
testify to the wide-spread desire at the present day to learn more of the 
ancient peoples who surrounded Israel in Canaan. Each writer is an 
acknowledged authority on the subject he treats, and he gives only 
what he holds to be well-ascertained facts. The more people learn of 
the facts of this ancient history the less they will be troubled about the 
tenuous speculations about the Old Testament. All these volumes are 
beautifully printed and very cheap, and should go into every Sunday- 
school library. (The first by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the others by the 
Religious Tract Society, London.)———Dr. Pusey’s well-known work on 
the Minor Prophets has appeared in an American edition, in 2 vols. 8 vo. 
The first volume contains Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, and Jonah. 
The second volume, Micah to Malachi. The publication of this valua- 
ble commentary in America is cause for gratitude on the part of all 
students of this portion of the Old Testament. One scarcely knows 
whether most to admire the profound scholarship or the devoted piety 
displayed on every page. One can appreciate the remark of Dr. W. M. 
‘Taylor, when he says: ‘‘ He seems to me to be on his knees when he 
studies, seeking only to know God’s meaning and desiring only to do 
God's will.” The book has been too long published to need an extended 
review. We simply in this brief way call the attention to the volumes. 
Similar remarks will apply to Dr. Pusey’s Lectures on Daniel the 
Prophet, which has more recently come intoourhands. We take pleas- 
ure in commending these three volumes to all reverent students of the 
word of God. 

H. C. V. 
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Il. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A History of Methodism.—Comprising a View of the Rise of this Revival of 
Spiritual Religion in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century, and of the 
Principal Agents by whom it was Promoted in Europe and America; 
with some Account of the Doctrine and Polity of Episcopal Methodism 
in the United States, and the Means and Manner of its Extension Down 
to A.D. 1884. By HoLLanp N. McTveirg, D.D., one of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 8vo., Po 692. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1885. 


We need not wonder that so vigorous and aggressive a body as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, should desire to have a history of 
Methodism from the Southern point of view, nor that one of the ablest 
of their bishops should undertake the task of providing such a work. 
English writers have uniformly fallen short of doing justice to American 
Methodism, whether through imperfect knowledge of the relations of 
things in America, or from excessive fondness for their own forms of 
Methodism. It could hardly be expected that Northern Methodist 
writers, who were personally engaged in the bitter controversies on the 
slavery question from 1844 onwards should be able to give an impartial 
account of this struggle, or to appreciate fully the position of their an- 
tagonists. No more can we expect Bishop McTyeire to write in a purely 
objective way about matters which have occasioned him and his confreres 
so much anxiety and suffering. He has evidently made a strong and 
persistent effort to be fair and just, and has measurably succeeded; but 
the reader cannot fail to detect here and there throughout the work 
evidence of what the Germans would call a “‘ tendential” purpose. It 
is with a considerable degree of satisfaction, if we mistake not, that he 
dwells upon Whitefield’s numerous purchases of slaves for the benefit of 
his Orphan House and College, and upon the fact that, after White- 
field’s death, Lady Huntingdon’s clerical superintendent of Whitefield’s 
Southern institution ‘‘ drove to Boston forty-one of my ae Hunting- 
don’s] best slaves and sold them.” He delights to dwell upon the ex- 
tensive and successful missionary work which Southern Methodists per- 
formed among the slaves, and the beneficent effects of slavery in evan- 
gelizing so vast a number of heathen, and upon the maltreatment of 
negroes by Northern Methodists. Bishop McTyeire is doubtless correct 
in attributing to the evangelization of negroes by Southern Methodists 
and Baptists the fact that ‘‘emancipation did not end in bloody calamity 
to both races.” 

It would be too much to expect in a work like this any reference to 
the evil effects of slavery on masters and slaves. In fact, our author 
does not discuss slavery on its merits, but simply as an existing institu- 
tion for which the Methodists of the South were in no way responsible, 
and which they did all in their power, as masters or as ministers of the 
gospel, to alleviate and to turn to good account. It should be said that 
Wesleyan Methodism was from the first antagonistic to slavery. Wes- 
ley himself was uncompromising in his attitude towards it. Among the 
earliest enactments of American Methodism were protests against 
slavery. In 1780 the Conference required “all travelling preachers who 
hold slaves to give promise to set them free,” and advises all lay mem- 
bers to emancipate their slaves. In 1844, when the division between 
Northern and Southern Methodists occurred, a statute was still in force 
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forbidding ministers from buying or selling slaves, and requiring them 
to emancipate slaves in their possession in case the laws of the State in 
which they resided allowed emancipation. The Southern Methodists 
were willing, it would seem, to abide by this regulation; many Northern 
Methodists insisted upon the utter abolition of slavery so far as the 
Methodist ministry was concerned. As regards the event that led to the 
division in 1844, the impartial student of history can hardly fail to de- 
cide that the Southern Methodists were constitutionally right. Few, ex- 
cept those who were personally engaged in the conflict on the Northern 
side, will fail to admit that the Northern Methodists made an egregious 
blunder in repudiating the amicable separation of 1844, and in attempt- 
ing to deprive the Southern division of its share in the common property 
of the denomination. The equity of the Southern claims appeared in 
the favorable decision of the United States Supreme Court. On the 
other hand, Southern Methodists did not then, even if they do now, 
fully appreciate the fact that their anti-slavery brethren had reached a 
settled conviction that slavery is an abomination in the sight of God, 
and that the supreme and immediate duty of every Christian is by all 
possible means to secure its abolition. Occupying such a position, it 
could scarcely be expected that they would be over-particular as to con- 
stitutional forms, or that they would scruple to rend the body asunder 
in the interests of human liberty. Separation, under such circumstances, 
was inevitable ; peaceful separation was impossible. 

But we should mislead our readers if the impression should be made 
that the polemical element occupies a very prominent place in Bishop 
McTyeire’s book. The history of this division of American Methodism 
is doubtless the most characteristic feature of the work, though it occu- 
pies comparatively little space. The work is a history of Methodism 
from its genesis down to the present time. It is a great advantage to 
have a history of a great religious party written by one of its ablest rep- 
resentatives. Bishop McTyeire is a Methodist from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot. He is not simply familiar with the facts of 
Methodist history, but he is able to enter fully into the spirit of Metho- 
dism. From a life-long personal experience he understands the signifi- 
cance of every detail of polity and doctrine. He believes not simply in 
Methodism in general, but in Episcopal Methodism in particular. What 
he attributes to Joshua Soule would equally characterize his own posi- 
tion : 

He loved Methodism because of its Scriptural character, its aggressive 
power, and its diffusive spirit. He loved its simple theology, its sublime psalm- 
ody, its decent forms, * and its elevated standard of experimental and 
practical piety. 

Somewhat differently does he express substantially the same thought 
elsewhere : 

Methodist Episcopacy was first in America, by several years, in the per- 
sons of its bishops as well as in the organization of its communicants, and it re- 
mains the best type. It has central government, without the subtle temptation 
or prescription to lord it over God's heritage. It has enough of ritual to insure 
decency and order in public worship, and to meet the demands of a true cas/tus— 
without the baldness and barrenness and individual irregularity that offends the 
esthetic taste. It has a conservative force to maintain sound doctrine with an 

essive spirit that promulgates it. Itis not so nicely balanced as to stand 
stl; for when large responsibility is involved it confers Ha power, but holds 
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itto account. Supervision is everywhere, and this supervision is itself periodi- 
cally supervised. It may well be doubted (he remarks in another connection) 
whether there is any deliberative body which equals a Methodist conference, as 
at present constituted, in good order and the dispatch of business. 


The spirit of the work is excellent throughout. The author indulges 
in no bitterness towards the leaders of the various parties that seceded 
from time to time. Full justice is done to Whitefield and Calvinistic 
Methodism. In fact, the author displays more admiration for White- 
field than for the Wesleys. He frankly admits that ‘“‘John Wesley 
made two huge and grievous blunders in his life: marrying hastily and 
meddling with politics.” It should, however, in fairness be noted that he 
gives.no hint whatever that Wesley was in any way to blame for the do- 
mestic trqubles that embittered his life and were productive of so much 
scandal. While fully alive to the weaknesses of Dr. Coke, our author 
yet takes pains te bring into relief his great excellencies. 

The early history of Methodism is full of heroic self-sacrifices, and 
Bishop McTyeire has made the most of this element. A large part of 
the work is taken up with narrations of the experiences of pioneer 

reachers. This feature of the work renders it intensely interesting and 
inspiring. It is doubtful whether any single work that has yet appeared 
presents Methodism as a whole so truthfully and so attractively. 


ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 
The History of the American Episcopal Church, sgh7-108 . By 


WILLIAM STEVENS Perry, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Iowa. In two 
volumes. Projected by CLARENCE F. JEWETT. 


All churchmen owe a debt of gratitude to Bishop Perry for this 
elaborate History of the se one Church in the United States. It is 


more comprehensive and complete than any similar work with which we 
are acquainted. Dr. Stevens led the way in a History of the Methodist 
Church, fascinating in its biographical sketches of noted leaders, and 
full of religious stimulus, by its earnest piety, but popular rather than 
scientific both in method and spirit. Drs. Punchard and Dexter have 
done good service to Congregational history, but they made no attempt 
to trace the growth or decline of churches in our own country. Profes- 
sor Briggs has recently published a History of Presbyterianism, which 
in certain lines of inquiry is of great value. But neither of these works 
will compare with Dr. Perry’s in breadth of range or minuteness of treat- 
ment. His own scholarly labor is —— and enriched by mono- 
graphs from eminent leaders in the church, treating of important epochs. 
and local movements with which they are especially familiar. Nor will 
readers from other denominations find much in these pages to which 
they can take exception. A broad charity is everywhere conspicuous ; 
and with the single exception of the monograph on the Puritans, by Dr. 
Thomas W. Coit, so acrid and distorted as to defeat its aim, we have 
found nothing unworthy of the broadest Christian sympathies. We can 
only wish that some Baptist scholar may prepare a history of our own 
denomination of equal merit. 

The Episcopal Church has passed through great changes, more 
varied and radical than those of any other religious body. Before the 
Revolution it enjoyed peculiar privileges. It was the religion of the 
Colonial Governors and their courts, and, outside of New England, of 
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all the families of importance emigrating from the mother country. In 
Virginia, and the Southern colonies, it was the state religion, and re- 
pressed other faiths by legal penalties. If English Churchmen had been 
wise and generous enough to grant an American Episcopate, the Church 
might have sent down its roots deep into Colonial life, and nurtured at- 
tachments to the mother country strong enough to neutralize the grow- 
ing discontent. But the lack of self-government, and of the vigorous 
enterprise born of complete church life, limited the influence of Episco- 
pacy, and was fatal to its popularity. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the clergy and prominent lay- 
men were generally loyalists, and had no sympathy with the struggle for 
independence. They became odious, therefore, to the people at large, 
and when peace was declared, and a national life began, many of them 
emigrated to England, and the power of the church was paralyzed. . 
The new-born nation had little love for a Church which had been dis- 
loyal through the years of a stern struggle for freedom. It required rare 
wisdom and patience in the new leaders to reorganize the shattered 
Church, and regain the confidence of an alienated people. For the half 
century following the Revolution, the growth was slow and the outlook 
discouraging. But during the last half century the lost ground has been 
more than recovered; and in the cities and larger towns and among the 
wealthier classes, the Episcopal Church holds a foremost place among 
religious bodies. 

This history shows clearly that Episcopal government has no power 
to secure unity of faith. It has been often said that the strong antago- 
nisms in the Church of England, and the contending parties ever strug- 
gling for the ascendancy, are an inevitable result of the union of Church 
and State. Butacareful reader of these pages will find marks of a simi- 
lar division in the American Episcopal Church. The Ritualists and 
Broad Churchmen, and Low Churchmen held views of the origin of the 
Christian life and the methods of its growth, as irreconcilable as the 
views of Laud and Jowett and Charles Simeon. No pastoral letters from 
Bishops, no decrees of conventions can harmonize them, or repress an 
open antagonism. They are united in an outward organism, but are far 
asunder as the poles in spiritual fellowship. 

Nor is Episcopal government a potent barrier against the entrance 
of heresy. “The Tractarian movement which, under the leader ship of 
Dr. Newman, carried hundreds of the English clergy into the Roman 
Church, produced similar results in this country, though on a smaller 
scale. Bishop Ives and fifty other clergymen of different orders 
have entered the Roman communion. And Phillips Brooks, in his 
charming sketch of Episcopal growth in Boston in the last century, calls 
attention to the fact that the oldest Episcopal church in Boston—Kings 
Chapel—was the first church in the city to pass over to Unitarianism. 
It preceded by a quarter of a century the exodus from the Puritan 
churches. 

But if the history refutes the extravagant claims of Churchmen in 
behalf of a strong government, it shows clearly the power of the Episco- 
pal Church as a factor in the religious life of our country. No one can 
overlook its high aims, or disparage its great services. It has furnished 
a large body of ministers, able and eloquent preachers of the Gospel, 
whose lives have honored the Christian name. It has trained a body of 
laymen to be intelligent and strong leaders in religious and social 
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reforms. By a high standard cf character, and broad views of educa- 
tion, it has elevated and refined American life, and introduced a little 
Christian leaven into the amusements of fashionable society. No 
Christian of large views can fail to recognize its influence in the relig- 
ious development of our Republic, or withhold gratitude to God for the 
vast power it is wielding to-day. 

The history explains in part the curious fact that Episcopacy is so 
much stronger relatively in Connecticut than in Massachusetts. The 
type of Puritanism was a little more rigid in the former State; but at 
an early period there was an important secession from the orthodox 
clergy, including President Cutter and Tutor Brown, of Yale College, and 
several prominent ministers in the vicinity of New Haven. Their example 
has been followed by other descendants of the Puritans in later times. 
It appears from the correspondence given in the history that their 
change of views was due to a careful study of the Christian Fathers, and 
not to the force of New Testament teaching. It must have been a sore 
disappointment to Puritan zeal for a liberal education that Henry 
Dunster, the first President of Harvard, became a Baptist, and Timothy 
Cutter, one of the first Presidents of Yale, an Episcopalian. 

We are surprised in a work of high literary merit to find such a 
barbarism as “‘ transpire” in the sense of ‘‘ happen.” 


HEMAN LINCOLN. 


Wiclif and Hus. From the German of Dr. JoHANN LosERTH, Professor of 
History in the University of Czernowitz. Translated by the Rev. M. J. 
Evans, B.A, 8 vo. pp. 414. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. Loserth ranks among the ablest students of the Wiclif-Hussite 
literature, and in the present work he has made a very important con- 
tribution to the history of the religious movement of which Wiclif and 
Hus were the chief representatives. Our author’s attention is chiefly 
occupied with the relation of the Bohemian to the English reformer, 
and he attempts to determine this relation by a careful, detailed compari- 
son of the extant writings of the two. That Hus was an admirer and 
defender of the writings of Wiclif has all along been recognized. Loserth 
shows that Hus was completely devoid of originality, and that Wiclif’s 
writings constitute almost his sole source. While admitting that a relig- 
ious movement of some importance, led by such men as Conrad, of 
Waldhausen, Militz, of Kremsier, Mathias, of Janow, John, of 
Stekno, and Thomas, of Stitney, had long been in progress, he finds 
this to have been a purely Catholic fermentation, and insists that ‘it 
was the works of Wiclif which first called forth the deep religious move- 
ment in Bohemia.” ‘* That this was nothing else than pure Wiclifism,” 
he goes on to say, ‘‘we know from original documents and historic 
notices of this period and of the time immediately following.” 

Becoming acquainted with Wiclit’s theological writings about 1402-3, 
Hus was soon completely dominated by them. When in 1409 the 
Bohemians, aided by King Wenzel, had gained a complete triumph 
over their German colleagues in the University of Prague, Hus threw off 
all reserve. 

If he had till then expressed himself about Wiclif with some degree of. 


caution and reserve, he now resolutely placed himself at the head of the 
Bohemian Wiclifites. In his writings, too, this alteration becomes cleanly 
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manifest In his previous compositions he had adopted from -his master only 
isolated thoughts and turns of discourse, and these in no great numbers: 
his Latin writings of the years immediately following are nothing but a meagre 
abstract, drawn from the abundant treasury of the English theologian. 


This Loserth shows by taking up Hus’s writings one by one, and 
section by section, and exhibiting the parallel passages from those of 
Wiclif. The proof of absolute dependence, including Scripture proof 
texts, citations from the Fathers, every detail of argument, and to a 
great extent language, is such that, if pride of authorship could be 
supposed to have had place in Hus, he would stand convicted of the 
most glaring and persistent plagiarism. There are probably few 
instances in the history of literature of such complete and exclusive 
dependence of one writer upon another. But with Hus it was a ques- 
tion not of authorship but of truth. He thought he had discovered in 
Wiclif’s writings a mine of truth from which it was his duty and privi- 
lege to draw, and which it was his vocation to impress with all his might 
on the Bohemian nation. As an original thinker or a meritorious 
scholar Hus can no longer be regarded; as a champion of Evangelical 
Christianity, as expounded by Wiclif, and as a defender of Bohemian 
rights, he will always be venerated. 

Considerably more than half of the volume is taken up with origi- 
nal documents, chiefly in Latin. As many of these are not easily acces- 
sible, this feature of the work will be highly prized by readers of 
scholarly tastes who have not the use of large libraries. 

While Loserth is perfectly justified in maintaining the dependence 
of Hus on Wiclif for his thoughts and his modes of expression, he lays 
too little stress, we are inclined to think, on the great anti-papal move- 
ment which had affected the great mass of the Bohemian population, 
and which gave to Hus his popular following. Neither does he give us 
any just views of the influence of the Waldenses in Bohemia, which had 
certainly become very considerable long before the time of Hus. 


ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Die Christliche Liebesthatigkeit im Mittelater. Von G. UHLHORN, Dr. 
Theol., Abt zu Loccum, Svo. pp. 531. Stuttgart, Gundert. 


Few contemporary German historians are so well or so favorably 
known by American ‘readers as the author of Zhe Conflict between 
Christianity and Heathenism, and Christiau Charity in the Ancient 
Church, both of which works we have in excellent translations. The 
volume before us is simply a continuation of the last named and forms 
volume II. of a general work which will probably embrace the Reforma- 
tion period and the more recent times. The author has long made a 
specialty of church history on its ethical, social and economic side, and 
is probably the highest authority in this department of research. In the 
present work, the author seeks to show the relations between the vary- 
ing forms of Christian almonry to the varying social, political and 
ecclesiastical phenomena of the times. He finds an explanation for 
the new forms assumed by Christian almonry under the Carlovingian 
rulers in the new social, political and religious relations of the Teutonic 
Empire. He insists that while in the East, where ancient and well-devel- 
oped religious systems prevailed, Christianity remained to the last some- 
thing external, the vigorous but uncivilized Germans readily adopted 
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Christianity, and that the German nation was the first to become Chris- 
tian. The author has some acute remarks designed to account for the 
fact that Arianism, while it readily gained a sort of acceptance among 
the Teutonic tribes, was so easily supplanted by orthodoxy. He thinks 
that while the Arian churches were purer than the orthodox churches . 
of the time, they were deficient in religious energy. They refused to 
practice upon the ignorance and the superstition of the people by pre- 
tended miracles, or by pretence of superhuman sanctity, and were so at 
a great disadvantage in the contest with the unscrupulous orthodox 
clergy. Moreover the thorough organization of the orthodox churches 
with the Bishop of Rome at their head, gave them a power in forming 
treaties with such leaders as Clovis and Pepin, which was entirely want- 
ing to the isolated Arian communities. ; 

The work properly begins with the Carlovingian age, which he regards 
as nearing an epoch in Christian almonry. 


The almonry of Charlemagne is not a purely ecclesiastical, it is in a certain 
sense the first attempt ata civil almonry, but like the administration of Charle- 
magne in general, it bears a mingled politico-ecclesiastical character. It attaches 
itself closely to the economical and social relations of the time. The old ecclesi- 
astical almonry through the bishop and his deacons was no longer adequate. 
* * ® Ecclesiastical almonry having degenerated more and more into a mere 
almsgiving, Charlemagne strives after something higher, an actual providing for 
the poor, and what always goes hand and hand with this, an abolition of mendi- 
cancy. 


These efforts, however, proved nearly fruitless, owing to the speedy 
fall of the Empire. ‘‘ The old ecclesiastical almonry was borne to its 
grave, and a new was notcreated. It belongs to the characteristics of 
the medizval age that it knows nothing of an organized almonry.” 
Our author proceeds to examine in detail, with reference always to under- 
lying principles, the various eleemosynary efforts of the Medizeval Church, 
beginning with the cloistral hospital, and the Hospital Orders, which 
arose in connection with the Crusades. The age of the Crusaders, chiv- 
alrous and romantic, abounding in generous self-sacrifice, the author 
calls the ‘‘ blooming time” of the cloistral hospital, and this age forms 
the first grand division of the book. With the decline of the crusading 
spirit, the hierarchy from pope to curate became one vast machine for 
extorting revenues from the miserable people. The spirit of generous 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice had given place to an intolerable ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. The clergy thought far more of fleecing the people than 
of ministering to their needs. The monastic orders, which had formerly 
been noted for self-sacrificing efforts on behalf of the poor, were now 
occupied with securing wealth and ecclesiastical and political power. 
Mysticism in its various forms, and with its many charitable institutions, 
now appears. To this type of Christian life belong the Beghards and 
Beguins, the ‘‘ Brethren of the Common Life,” the ‘‘ Friends of God,” 
etc. Dr. Uhlhorn makes no mention of the charitable work of thc Wal- 
deneses, who were closely related to the parties just mentioned, if indeed 
they were not to a great extent identical with them. A Jarge body of 
valuable notes is appended to the volume (as in the author’s earlier 
works), and an excellent index adds to the utility of the book. 
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Die Deutsche Bibelubersetzung der mittelalterlichen Waldenser in der 
7 Codex Teplensis und der ersten gedruckten deutschen Bibel nachgewiesen. 
Mit Beitragen zur Kentniss der romanischen Bibeliibersetzung und Dog- 
mengeschichte der Waldenser. Von Hermann Haupt, Sekretir der 
Universitats Bibliothek zur Wiirtzburg. vo. pp. 64. Wiirtzburg: 
Stabel, 1885. 


One of Dr. Ludwig Keller’s most important discoveries, set forth in 
his recent work on Zhe Reformation and the oldest Reforming Parties, 
was the Waldensian origin of the Codex Teplensis, the older known MS. 
of a German version of the Bible dating from the fourteenth century. 
Certain Waldensian articles preceding the Biblical text led to the dis- 
covery. Keller supposed, however, that this German Waldensian Bible 
was independent of the versions of the Romanic Waldenses. By an 
elaborate comparison of the Codex Teplensis with the Romanic ver- 
sion Haupt has proved the close relation of the two, and has thus ren- 
dered still more indisputable the Waldensian character of the Codex 
Teplensis. He has also incidentally shown that the relation between the 
Romanic and the German Waldenses was more intimate than has been 
supposed by Herzog, Dieckhoff, and Preger, and that they were practi- 
cally identical in faith and practice. By a detailed comparison of texts 
Haupt has also demonstrated the fact that all German Bibles printed 
before the Reformation were derived from this Waldensian version, 
three of the editions having been completely Waldensian, and the fourth 
a Catholic recension of the Waldensian version. Even this Catholic 
recension, and its successors, had no Episcopal authorization and were 
probably set forth by those who were under Waldensian influence. 
To the Waldenses, therefore, Germany was indebted for the trans- 
laton and the circulation of the Scriptures, and so for the great relig- 
ious movement which the so-called Reformation probably hindered 
more than it forwarded. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Brief mention is also made of the following books: The Period o 
the Reformation, by Ludwig Hausser, isa new American edition of a wor 
posthumously published by Professor Wilhelm Oncken, of Giessen, in 
1878, and translated into English in 1873. It has won for itself an hon- 
orable place among the histories of the most important movement 
in modern times. Had the author of the lectures of which it is 
composed lived to revise them for the press, and to accompany them 
with more copious references to authorities, it would have been a 
much more valuable book for the student. As it now stands it 
labors under a double disadvantage: it is too minute and labored for 
the reader who desires merely an interesting narrative, and not suffi- 
ciently fortified with references to be of the highest value to the serious stu- 
dent. So good a book ought to have been made better. The amount 
of labor done by Dr. Philip Schaff is a constant source of amazement to 
his less industrious brethren. His last volume is a collection of his mis- 
cellaneous addresses and essays, under the title Christ and Christianity. 
We have first an introductory address on ‘‘ The Theology of our Age 
and Country;” then two ‘‘Christological Studies ;” next four essays 
under the head of ‘‘ Polemical and Irenical Studies,” and finally five pa- 
pers called ‘‘ Moral and Social Studies.” A wide range of topics is cov- 
ered, and on all of them Dr. Schaff has something to say that is worthy 
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of our attention (Charles Scribner’s Sons).———One of the best criticisms. 
of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s metrical romance known as The Light of Asia 
is that of S. H. Kellogg, D.D., now a Professor in the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., but for eleven years a missionary to 
India. It is difficult for one who is even moderately informed to take 
Mr. Arnold’s poem seriously as a representative of Buddhism, but this. 
is what many people have done. A rude awakening awaits them when 
they read The Light of Asia and The Light of the World. Dr. Kellogg 
has some knowledge of Buddhist literature at first hand, and a very 
thorough knowledge of the best authorities on the subject. His book 
may be accepted without hesitation as a fair and trustworthy exposition 
of the points of resemblance and of contrast between Buddhism and 
Christianity. He convicts Mr. Arnold of embellishing and inventing at 
every step—a thing perfectly legitimate in a poem to be sure, if Mr. 
Arnold had not avowed in his preface that he was truly representing the re- 
ligion of the East to Christian readers. What would, without this avowal, 
have been a legitimate poetic license, became after the avowal a literary 
and moral offense that cannot be condoned. 
H. C. V. 


III. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


John Plowman’s Talk and Pictures; Feathers for Arrows; My Ser- 
mon-Notes ; Hands full of Honey; Return,O Shulamite; By C- 
H. —' New York: RoBERT CARTER and Brothers ; 530 Broad- 
way, I 


That the name of Robert Carter and Brothers is on these volumes 
as publishers, is evidence of their intellectual ability and moral worth. 
That the name of C. H. Spurgeon is on them as their author is proof 
that they contain many of the freshest and choicest things in sermonic 
literature. It is not necessary that we should describe these books in 
detail. All readers are familiar with the leading characteristics of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s volumes. The mention of them at the head of this article fur- 
nishes a fitting opportunity to say some words regarding Mr. Spurgeon 
and his remarkable ministry. 

We may say at the outset that it is an educated ministry. In the 
narrow and technical sense Mr. Spurgeon is not a scholar, in the broad 
and true sense he is a ripe scholar. His language is simple, pithy and 
powerful. Itis a fine example of pure, natural and strong English. 
One of our papers recently said: ‘‘ There are three great Englishmen, 
Bright, Gladstone, Spurgeon.” There are many who are ready to add, 
‘and the greatest of these is Spurgeon.” No man can read his books, 
and especially his 7reasury of David, without being impressed with the 
vast amount of biblical literature which he has mastered. No ministry 
can be in any real sense successful except it be an educated ministry. 
Mr. Moody succeeds, not because his early education was neglected, but 
in spite of this great disadvantage. Given the advantages of a better 
education, his success would be much greater. Within the limited sphere 
of instruction in which he moves, he is an educated man. Of that there 
can be no doubt, and his success is proportionate to his education. 

Many men have a reputation for profundity who are simply guilty 
of stupidity. The clear stream will reveal the pebbles at its bottom 
though it be many feet deep. You cannot see an inch into mud. Mud- 
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diness is often taken for depth. It takes a vast amount of learning to be 
plain and simple. The educated man is a mediator between lofty truths 
and lowly minds. These truths he takes down and simplifies, so that 
they can be clearly understood and fully appreciated by the majority of 
hearers or readers. The object of learning is to simplify, not to mystify. 
Mr Spurgeon’s mind is thoroughly saturated with the writings of the 
best class of the Puritan theologians, but, most of all, with the word of 
God. The quaintness, freshness, and forcefulness of the Bible itself are 
reproduced in his sermons. This fact gives them a certain archaic 
charm. He has at times the fearless denunciation of the rugged Elijah, 
the lofty prophetic eloquence of the seraphic Isaiah, the plaintive tender- 
ness of weeping Jeremiah, the argumentativeness of the logical Paul, 
the force and fire of the impetuous Peter, and the sweetness and gentle- 
ness of the divine John. There is, happily, an absence of scientific 
nomenclature, of philosophical terminology and of esthetic puerility. In 
this respect he is an example to all ministers, and especially to our 
younger ministers. There is often among ministers a straining after 
effect which mars all genuine effectiveness. There is too often a 
fondness for displaying an assumed familiarity with the scientific 
discussions of theday. Men who talk most in the pulpit about those 
subjects are generally men who read least about them in the study. 
They derive their information at second or third hand, and this 
they deal out with a great show of learning. For every man in the 
average audience who thoroughly understands these scientific and phil- 
osophic allusions—even when the speaker is the master of his subject— 
there are nine, or perhaps twenty-nine, to whom they are certainly 
vague, possibly meaningless, No man can be genuinely effective as a 
preacher who does not use clear, strong, simple Saxon speech. The 
pulpit is no place in which to air rhetorical ambiguities. If ever a man 
should speak with no uncertain sound, even in his choice of words, it is 
when he is declaring the eternal truth of God. Mr. Spurgeon’s English 
is the result of careful filing, but of the file no marks are visible. Its 
absence of art is the very highest art. He aims simply to convince, not 
to show how grandly he can convince. God gave him remarkable gifts 
in this direction. These gifts he has cultivated to a high degree. There 
is a marked difference between his earlier and his later writings. In 
the earlier wé have force and fire, but we have untamed imagi- 
nation and immature thought. Now we see evidence of the symmetry 
of all his powers and the ripeness of all his thoughts. When a younger 
man he spake as a younger man; but now, a matured man, he speaks 
asa matured man. Gleams of humor flash, ripple, and sparkle all along 
the line of his reasoning. He is a wholesome, genuine, robust, and manly 
man in his literary style as in his social life and moral character. He 
ought to be studied, imitated, admired, and loved. God has put 
the crown of a noble manhood upon his brow. The whole Christian 
church blesses God for such a man. When the name of many great 
statesmen, poets, and warriors is forgotten, the name of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon will be held in loving remembrance. 

We may say also that his is an enterprising ministry. We use this 
word deliberately ; we use it properly. Years ago one was accustomed 
to hear it said that one evidence of a man’s call to the ministry was that 
he had failed in every thing else. Better ideas happily prevail 
to-day. It is now understood that the ministry demands the 
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noblest powers which God ever bestows. In this spirit of sancti- 
fied enterprise Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Moody lay hold of every advan- 
tage and opportunity which the circumstances afford. Both are 
watching for grander opportunities as the providence of God may 
give them. Mr. Spurgeon’s fertile brain is constantly devising new 
plans for the good of man and the glory of God. Out of this spirit of 
consecrated enterprise have come his orphanages, his pastor’s College, 
his Book Fund. Out of it has come his wise use of the press, and of all 
other forms of Christian endeavor. As a result his sermons are read in 
every quarter of the globe; the echoes of his pulpit fill the world. The 
qualities which have made him a success in the ministry would have 
made him the greatest bank or railroad president in Great Britain. It 
is utterly useless to suppose that a man of mediocrity in business would 
be a man of superiority in the ministry. The ministry is divine business. 
The ministry demands consecrated common sense. It demands conse- 
crated enthusiasm and learning. Thework of God deserves and should 
receive the highest wisdom of our noblest laymen as well as pastors. 
We have lacked too often at this point. We have not pushed forward 
for Christ as men have pushed forward for the world. The times de- 
mand, and the cause of Christ demands, that we manifest as much en- 
terprise in advancing the Kingdom of God as men exhibit in securing 
the triumphs of the world. For this characteristic of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministry we bless God. It stimulates men in lower spheres of labor to 
do their level best for truth and God. May he give us the spirit of conse- 
crated enterprise in all departments of Christian labor! 

But, furthermore, his4s an earnest ministry. This is a trite remark. 
In Mr. Spurgeon’s case it is as true as trite. It is one element of his 
power. This characteristic would have made him in connection with his 
general ability a success, had he given his attention to business or pollit- 
ical life. This might have made him in another sense the prime 
minister of England. That he is ina grander and nobler sense. Dr. 
John M. Mason, when explaining the secret of Chalmer’s power said: 
**It is blood earnestness.” The remark of the Chinaman has often been 
quoted; ‘*We want men with hot hearts to tell us of the love of Christ.” 
This spirit of earnestness gives directness, pithiness and plainness to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching. It stimulates him in the use of all kinds of in- 
strumentalities in the spread of the truth. Our ministers should learn 
important lessons in the study of this characteristic of his ministry. The 
cause of Christ should elicit every element of force in the believer’s 
soul. Whatever other qualifications a man possesses of culture, of re- 
finement and of scholarship, if he be not set on fire by earnestness these 
qualities will avail but little. We need a glowing zeal, a constraining 
love and a resistless enthusiasm. We recognize the importance of the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost. All human endeavor is power- 
less except God be behind the effort. If we had in our choirs 
the singing of Parépa and Patti, yea, the singing of archangels, 
had we in our pulpits the eloquence of Cicero, or Demosthenes, 
yea, the eloquence of Gabriel, though we had in our church build- 
ings the adn architecture which genius can devise and wealth 
execute, without God all would be poor and powerless. Better 
preach in a barn with God than in the loftiest cathedral without 
Him. But we must not forget that God comes with and operates through 
this spirit of sanctified endeavor and consecrated earnestness. Only he 
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whose heart is moved can move others. Only he who hears the voice 
of God in his own soulcan make the voice of God heard in the souls of 
others. Only he who has experienced the constraining love of Christ 
can enable others to feel the same love. Glance over the history of the 
church. Its conspicuous examples of great success in the ministry have 
been men marked by this glowing zeal. When a man gives himself up 
entirely to God he becomes a mighty power. Ryle, himself an example 
of the zeal he commends, tells us that Latimer, who was not a scholar as 
was Cranmer or Ridley, who was master of the Bible but not learned in 
scholastic lore, made, by his burning zeal, a more lasting impression on 
the nation than any other English reformer. He also claims that Baxter’s 
earnestness gave him, with feebler intellectual gifts, a wider influence 
than Owen exercised with his vast and varied erudition. He further says, 
** Whitefield and Wesley, and Berridge and Venn, were inferior in mental 
attainments to Bishops Butler and Watson. But they produced effects 
on the people of this country which fifty Butlers and Watsons would 
probably never have produced. They saved the church of England 
from ruin.” The secret of their power he attributes to their glowing 
zeal. England and America need such men to-day. Only God can 
estimate the power of aman whose soul is set on fire by a constrain- 
ing love of Christ. 

His ministry is an Evangelical ministry. This word has several 
meanings, and all of them may be fitly applied to Mr. Spurgeon’s work. 
In the literal sense it means that which is contained in the Gospels. It 
also stands for what is consonant to the doctrines of the person of Christ. 
It sometimes stands for earnestness in declaring sound doctrine. In its 
historical significance it is applied to that portion of the Protestant 
Church which bases all its faith on the Word of God. Ina still broader 
significance it is applied to those who are distinguished from Roman 
Catholics. In all these senses the word is literally applicable to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s life and work. He believes in the old Gospel. He stands 
by the Eternal truth. The Rock of ages is behind him. Much of his 
freshness and forcefulness is due to his loyal and triumphant faith. It 
so happened that the writer was present on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s pastorate in London. He said in substance, at that 
time: ‘‘ Five and twenty years ago, God called me to London, com- 
manding me to stand beside the cross. He has never recalled the orig- 
inalcommand. There I have ever stood, and should He spare my life 
to preach five and twenty years more, I shal] have no other place to 
stand, and no other Gospel to preach.” These are glorious words. It 
is worth something in these times of doubt, to know that the foremost 
preacher of the world holds such doctrines as these, and finds in these 
doctrines, the noblest elements of his power. The cross of Christ batters 
down all forms of opposition. The uplifted Saviour is the mightiest mag- 
net to draw men to truth and to God. If the old Gospel cannot save a 
man, nothing under heaven can. Here we stand. This truth we be- 
lieve with every drop of our blood. Away with the devil’s nostrums ! 
We want the old Gospel—old as the sunshine, new as the last ray which 
has kissed our cheek. Only the balm of Gilead can heal the sinsick 
soul. Only the Bread of Life can feed the famishing spirit. Only the 
water which Jesus gives, can satisfy the soul’s thirst. It is worth much 
to know that the greatest preachers to-day in Britain and in America are 
the men who stand most loyally by Evangelical truth. They are the 
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men who are preaching to the largest audiences; they are the men 
whose pews are best filled with our best men and women ; they are the 
men whose church treasuries are best filled with money; they are the 
men who stand highest in the esteem of all whose esteem is worth hav- 
ing. Away for ever with the fool’s utterance that the Gospel is | 
its power, that the truth as it is in Jesus fails to grasp the minds an 

hold the consciences of men! The Word of God has declared that this 
truth is the power of God to salvation to every one that believeth. This 
is true to-day. We cannot over-estimate the power of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
pulpit in rightly enforcing and illustrating this truth. For this we bless 
God, and in this we take courage. During all these years he has stood 
in the center of this great modern Babylon, preaching the blessed 
Gospel. Without the prestige of a state church; without any storied 
abbey, or lofty cathedral; without a choir; without an organ; without 
the social prestige of great wealth and historic names; he has been and 
is the mightest one-man power in London, in England, in the world. 
No bishop, no archbishop, exercises such influence, notwithstanding the 
advantages of historic cathedrals, titled names and vast wealth. He has 
stood alone, with God behind him, God above him, and God within 
him. The religious visitor from the New World to the old, gazes with 
comparatively little emotion upon the cathedrals of England and the ~ 
Continent with all their historic memories, cathedrals 


‘¢ Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” 


past ages march in solemn procession, but going into Mr. Spurgeon’s 
tabernacle, tides of emotion sweep over his glad and grateful soul. A 
man is more than acathedral. A man inspired of God, is most like 
God ofanything on this side the eternal throne. O the glory of being 
clay in the hands of the Divine Potter ! Not more certainly was Paul, Au- 
gustine, and Luther raised up than was Charles Haddon Spurgeon. How 
shall we explain him? How shall we analyze the elements of his power? 
All analysis fails. There isan unknown quantity; unknown to man but 
known to God. There isan element which eludes all human endeavor 
to grasp. What can wesay? What could Mr. Spurgeon himself say? 
This, and only this, ‘‘ It has pleased Almighty God in his infinite wis- 
dom, in his sovereign grace, and in his eternal love, to give the world 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon.” Shall we eversee his like again? The re- 
sources of God are not exhausted. Nobler, grander men even than he, 
may yet bless the church with their many-sided elements of truth and 
whole-hearted devotedness. No man would be readier than Mr. Spur- 
geon to say of himself and of other honored instruments of Christian 
progress, ‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the glory.” 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress: as originally Published by Joun BuNYAN. nog 
fac-simile reproduction of the first edition. 16mo. pp. 233. New York: 
Baker & Taylor. 


‘‘ Though there were many clever men in England during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ there were only two 
minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree. . 
One of those minds produced the Paradise Lost, the other the Pilgrim's 
Progress.” This has been substantially the verdict of six generations 
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and it is not likely now to be reversed. The Bedford tinker, the de- 
spised and persecuted Baptist, is honored as the writer of one of the 
great classics of English literature, and his name is enrolled by the side 
of Milton’s and Shakespeare’s. More: in the lowliest cottage his im- 
mortal allegory holds a place only less honored than the Bible, and has 
been the solace of many a humble Christian. It has been translated into 
nearly every written language, and is the one Protestant book that the 
Romanist is not forbidden to read. 

And yet the text of no English classic has fared so badly as 
the text of the Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan was no fine scholar, 
and even the editions printed under his supervision swarmed with 
typographical errors and inconsistencies. The style was, indeed, well 
nigh perfect. Bunyan’s instinct for chosing the very best word to 
express his thought was seldom at fault, and as he never aimed at fine 
writing his narrative flowed on with the beauty of perfect naturalness. 
His sense of humor led him to introduce innumerable little touches that 
are one of the chief charms of the book to the cultivated reader, and he 
never hesitated to choose ahomely word because he wrote for homely folk. 
But these were stumbling blocks in the way of some, and it was not long 
before his text was emended to suit the fancy of the editor or printer. 
These deliberate emendations, and the natural misprints that creep into 
any book reprinted again and again without comparison with an ac- 
cepted standard, soon produced a text that for corruption has few par- 
allels in English literature. 

Attempts were made, with little skill, to better the text, but there was 
no proper critical apparatus. Macaulay, in his life of Bunyan, for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, tells us that ‘‘not a single copy of the first 
edition is known to be in existence.” One was discovered some years 
later in a nobleman’s library, and became the property of R. S. Holford, 
Esq., of Gloucestershire, and three more copies have since come to light. 
Mr. Eliot Stock issued a fac-simile of this edition a few years ago, and 
the volume at the head of this article is also a fac-simile from Mr. Hol- 
ford’s copy. It is an invaluable aid to the critical study of Bunyan’s 
book, and holds much the same relation to a good text as the first folio 
of Shakespeare’s works does to his text. A second edition was published 
in the same year with the first (1678), and differs from it materially. 
There are a number of passages omitted, evidently by error of the 
printers, and additions to a very considerable extent. The dialogues 
between Christian and Wordly Wise-man and Evangelist, at the very be- 
ginning of the story, were added in this edition, as was a large part of 
the episode with Giant Despair. In the third edition the history of Mr. 
By-ends was enlarged, and the final touches given by the author, and 
though ten more editions appeared during his lifetime he does not seem 
to have altered the text. Inthe second part he made no changes after 
its publication in 1684. 

The first critical edition of the Pilgrim's Progress was made for the 
Hanserd Knollys Society by George Offor, and printed in 1847. The 
work was so thoroughly done that it has not needed to be done again. 
The text is formed by a collation of the first three editions, the changes 
made from the first by printer’s errors or by Bunyan’s additions being 
indicated by appropriate typographical devices, and the variations in 
the other editions — indicated in foot-notes. The wood-cuts with 
which the old copies are embellished are minutely reproduced, with 
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their accompanying verses. In short, it is a variorum edition and a 
complete apparatus for study, in everything but the form of the letters 
and the size of page a fac-simile of the early copies. All subsequent 
editors have leaned on this staff of Mr. Offor. The very pretty and 
convenient edition in ‘‘ The Golden Treasury series’ is a close reprint 
of Mr. Offor’s, with the spelling a little modernized. The same may 
be said of the beautiful ‘‘ Elstow edition,” bound in covers made of the 
oak taken from Elstow Church, except that the spelling and capitalizing 
have been still more conformed to present customs, and the use of 
italics for the mosi part abandoned. The elegant edition published in 
London by Bickers and Son, with full-page illustrations by Stothard, 
has the same text. From the editions specified the reader may make 
his choice, according to his taste and the length of his purse, in full 
confidence that he has a reasonably faithful reproduction of the text of 
this book as its author finally left it. 

We have judged that our readers would be not uninterested in these 
bibliographical notes on a book that has been their delight from child- 
hood. There is, however, a special interest attaching to the first form in 
which the author of a famous book like this embodies his conception. 
For this reason we advise our readers to add a copy of this fac-simile to 
their library. Its price (in paper 50 cents, in antique binding $1.25) is - 
so low that every lover of good books can permit himself this luxury. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839-1877. By JAMES KEN- 
NEDY, M.A., Late Missionary of the London Missionary Society. Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Christianity and the Religions of India,’”’ etc. With an introduc- 
tory note by Sir William Muir, K. C. S. I., LL.D., D. C. L., Late Lieu- 
tenant Governor North Western Provinces of India. Illustrated. pp. 
xxiii, and 392. New York: Cassell & Company, 1885. 


For twenty years Mr. Kennedy labored in and about Benares, 
making tours in the surrounding provinces during the cold weather. 
For ten years, very nearly, he was stationed at Almora and Ranee Khet, 
in the province of Kumaon. The balance of the time was spent, in the 
way of furloughs, in England and Scotland. Since his retirement from 
the mission-field in 1877, Mr. Kennedy found the time hanging heavy 
on his hands, and, to gratify friends, as well as to afford himself some 
relief from ennui, he leisurely and carefuly prepared the volume before 
us, writing under the most favorable circumstances. The book is of 
exceedingly great value and of very deep interest. It is more thana 
bare record of experiences and reminiscences. The results of observa- 
tion, study and experience, thoroughly digested, are interwoven with inci- 
dents and illustrations in a scholarly manner. 

The sketch of the events of the meeting of 1857 and 1858 is not as 
full nor as graphic as that of Butler, in his Land of the Veda, possibly 
because Butler was nearer the centre of disturbance at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow. The chapters ot the deepest interest are those that describe 
the methods of the missionary work and the difficulties under which the 
missionarieslabor. Benares is to India and the Hindus what Jerusalem 
was to Palestine and the Jews, what Mecca is to the Mohammedan 
world and the Moslems, what Rome is to the Papal lands and the 
Roman Catholics. Benares was the centre from which Buddhism was 
propagated throughout the world, though there are no other traces of 
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Buddhism and Gautama in Benares, to-day, than a few ruined Zofes, 
or mounds. Preaching in India, says Mr. Kennedy, is constantly liable 
to interruptions by way of questions or arguments; he gives a number 
of illustrations of the objections raised by the Hindus and how to meet 
them. In India, apparently, much greater attention is paid, proportion- 
ately, to education, orphanages, and kindred work than in China, and 
much greater in China than in Japan. The newer missions seem to lay 
greater stress on evangelistic work and the development of self-support 
among the native churches and the increase of the native ministry. This 
volume is an excellent help in making the contrast. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS, 


Proceedings of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries 
of Japan, held at Osaka, Japan, April 1883. Edited by the Publishing 
Committee, pp., 468-88* to 186*. Yokahama: R. Meiklejohn & Co. 


A volume of exceedingly great value. Inded, no work upon mis- 
sions of greater value has recently appeared; and yet, because it is pub- 
lished in Japan, and because it has been so little advertised, it stands a 
good chance of being overlooked. In the past twenty-five years at 
least twelve general missionary conferences have been held. Of the 
New York Conference, held in 1854, when Dr. Duff visited America, 
and of the Benares Conference of 1857, there are, I believe no published 
records of the proceedings. The Benares Conference’s reports were 
all destroyed in the Mutiny. The list of the other Conferences of which 
reports are published is as follows: Calcutta, 1855; First South In- 
dia, 1858; Punjab, 1862; First Decennial of India, 1872; Second 
South India, 1879; Second Decennial, 1882; Shanghai, China, 1877; 
Osaka, Japan, 1883; Liverpool, England, 1860; and Mildmay (Lon- 
don), 1878. There has been one more, at least, of which I have no 
record. The topics discussed and the papers published in the volumes 
of the proceedings of these conferences are of a very varied character. 
Those of Liverpool and Mildmay cover the entire field of missions. The 
volume of the Second Decennial Conference of India is almost entirely 
devoted to missionary methods, as is also the first volume of the Second 
South India Conference; the secend volume of this last Conference’s 
Proceedings is occupied with the history of the various missions of South 
India and Ceylon. The Shanghai Conference’s Report is also devoted 
to missionary methods; the photograph of the missionaries of China 
present at this Conference makes the volume more valuable. 

But of all the reports none seem so interesting as that of the Osaka 
Conference. This because the topics are fresher, because there is more 
novelty of methods in vogue in Japan, and because of the wondrous suc- 
cess of the Gospel in that land. To notice all the papers is impossible, 
and a few are of little value. That of Dr. Nathan Brown on the 
‘¢ Preparation of a Christian Literature” gave the opportunity for a dis- 
cussion on the merits of printing in the simple Japanese 4ana, and of 
omitting the Chinese hieroglyphics. In the ensuing discussion the 
majority seemed to favor a mixture of Chinese and Aama. Dr. Hepburn 
{in Japan since 1859) drew attention to the movement starting from the 
Tokio University to use the Roman letters as a substitute for both ana 
and Chinese. One of the prominent newspapers of Tokio devotes a 
column daily to advocating the use of Roman characters. 
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In a paper covering 186 pages (from 88 to 186, being an excess over 
the usual length of the essays), Dr. G. F. Verbeck (in Japan since 1859) 
gives an exact, authentic and complete sketch of the History of Protes- 
tant Missions in Japan, together with statistical data. From 1859 to 
1872 the work was one of preparation. In the year 1872 the Japanese 
converts could, probably, be numbered on both hands; in 1884 (January) 
they numbered 6,598. From 1859 to 1882, inclusive, there have arrived 
in Japan 104 married missionaries, 82 single female and 23 single male 
missionaries, 209 in all. Of these there have withdrawn 25 married, 33 
single female and 13 single male missionaries. These figures confirm 
the judgment of the physician-missionaries of Japan, that it is, by far, 
better to send married missionaries than the unmarried, and that to 
exact that missionaries shall for a time remain unmarried is suicidal to 
missionary success. Dr. Verbeck includes statistics of both the Greek 
and Roman Catholic missions in Japan. The papers of Dr. Greene and 
the native pastors, Matsuyama and Ise, on ‘‘ The Special Obstacles to 
the Reception of the Gospel of Japan,” are full of instruction. Dr. 
Greene dwells upon the influence of anti-Christian literature in Japan. 
Spencer, Mill, Huxley and Draper are studied by the scholars, in the Eng- 
lish ; while Paine’s Age of Reason, Ingersoll’s article on Christianity from 
the North American Review, and some native pamphlets based on these 
are circulated among the massesinthe Japanese. Dr. Davis, who has had 
such remarkable success in instructing the ‘‘ ministerial students” of the 
American Board’s mission, prepared a paper on “‘ The Training Needed 
for Native Pastors and Evangelists.” Mr. H. H. Leavitt, a most radical 
reformer in the matter of self-support, and Messrs. Meacham and Knox, 
who believe in attaining self-support, but more gradually, each dwelt 
upon especial phases of the question of self-support, and their papers 
were followed by earnest discussion. 

Of the greatest value to a young missionary in Japan is the 
‘Course of Study in Japanese,” based somewhat upon the course 
required of the British Civil Service employees in Japan. 

In the uniform belief of the physician-missionaries present ‘at the 
conference, Drs. Palm, Hepburn, Berry, Gordon, Taylor, and Laning, 
and the older missionaries, Medical missions are no longer needed in 
Japan, though they were of great service at the outset. 

The Home Boards ought to study Dr. Barry’s paper on ‘‘ Missionary 
Health, Vacations, and Furloughs” and Dr. Taylor’s on ‘* Missionary 
Work and its Effects upon the Worker.” The general opinion of the 
Conference was that, in both China and Japan, missionaries ought to be 


allowed three years for the study of the language, unembarrassed by . 


the responsibility of the charge of mission work, and that the first fur- 
lough ought to be taken after seven years of work, and succeeding 
furloughs after each period of ten years. The common judgment was 
that these points ought to be insisted upon, the inclinations of zealous 
missionaries to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Very many interesting topics were developed in the discussions, 
which were carried on in the frankest, and yet the kindest manner. 

Doubtless, any of the reports of the Missionary Conferences can be 
purchased through the missionary secretaries in this country. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 
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The Story of mo hae Missions, By Rev. G. W. “Hervey, M.A. 
With an Introduction By Rev. A. H. BURLINGHAM, D.D. St. Louis: 
C. R. Barnes. 1884.* 


This admirable volume is exactly what it claims to be—the story of 

Baptist missions. It is not an encyclopedia of dry details and statistics, 
but a vivid and thrilling narrative of the heroic labors and sacrifices of 
our missionaries. The author has studied the whole field and selected 
his material wisely for his purpose. Instead of giving us the names, 
birth-places, dates of sailing, dates of returning, pedigrees, and family 
histories of all the missionaries alike, he has presented to us a graphic 
and an inspiring picture of their fields and of their work. Many facts about 
many missionaries are omitted, not because the author was ignorant of 
them, but because they were not needful for the carrying out of his pur- 
pose. Instead of a manual of facts which no one would read, and which 
would be useful only for reference, Mr. Hervey has given us what is far 
better—a succinct, clear, accurate, and charming account of the work 
itself, and of the workers only as was needed for the right understanding 
of the work. He has told us just what we want to know, and just what 
is best suited to awaken our missionary zeal. Dry details are valued 
only by persons already interested in the subject, while a living narra- 
tive is needed to kindle interest in those who were indifferent. Herein is 
the chief merit of Mr. Hervey’s book. While accurate and painstaking, 
it is as interesting as a novel, and one cannot read it without enthusi- 
asm. 
The treatment has been remarkably fair, also. The author has 
had most to say of those fields where there was most that was of interest. 
He rides no hobby andhas no theory to advocate by the beautiful and 
nervous style of which he is master. Mr. Hervey has given us all the 
essential historical facts, and everything of pathos, tenderness, human 
interest, and heroism to be found in our missionary annals. I was im- 
pressed by the signal fairness of his discussion of the triennial conven- 
tion and its work. Every page shows the most thoughtful care and the 
tenderest love. The facts have been weighed as well as gathered and 
sifted, and that, too, by a man with a clear eye and a warm heart. 

The book is interesting to children as well as to older ones. I re- 
cently saw a twelve-year-old boy absorbed for hours in reading it. It is 
just the book to kindle missionary zeal among the people, and scarcely 
any better missionary work can be done than to aid in circulating this 
sterling volume. The gifted author shows not only an accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts involved, but also a thorough knowledge of American 
and English Baptists. Both in the selection and in the use of his mate- 
rial he has shown rare wisdom. 

The publishers, also, have done their work well. The engravings 
(twenty-eight of which are new), the type, paper, and all, are in admir- 
able keeping with the contents of the volume. The frame sets off the 
picture to the best advantage. A good topical index places the entire 


*A review of the above book was published in the July number of this 
REVIEW. Critics, equally honest in intention and sound in judgment, may 
reach different conclusions as to the value of any volume. Much necessaril 
depends upon the point of view which each occupies. Taking into account all 
the interests which this volume represents, we insert this second notice. —Eps. 
REVIEW. 
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contents of the volume at the easy command of the reader. Such a book 
has long been needed, and it is not surprising that it is having an exten- 
sive sale. No more inspiring theme could have been chosen, and it 
could scarcely have been better treated. 

T. T. EATON. 


The Sabbath. Its Permanence, Promise and Defence. By W. W. EvERTs, 
D.D., pp 278. New York: E. B. Treat. 1885. 


In this book, Dr. Everts has given us a valuable popular résumé of 
the Biblical and economical arguments for the Sabbath. He has drawn 
from many sources, but his material is well arranged, and the author’s 
own thought is put in condensed and interesting form. At the present 
time, when men noted in the scientific or the philosophical world are 
teaching either that the universe had no beginning, or that its beginning 
can be explained without the hypothesis of a Creator, we welcome any 
new reminder of that great monumental testimony against these doctrines 
which God has given in the institution and celebration of the Sabbath- 
day. We are persuaded that the doctrine of the Sabbath constitutes an 
antidote to most of the false philosophy of our time, for the Sabbath 
commemorates not only God’s original work of creation, but also the 
new creation of the world in Christ when our Lord rose from the dead 
and God’s work in humanity first became complete. Dr. Everts has well 
stated the reasons for the change from the seventh day to the first, and 
his collection of testimonies to the physical and moral advantages of 
Sabbath observance is impressive. We trust the book will meet with the 
large success which both its matter and spirit deserve. 

AuGusTus H. STRONG. 


Pastoral Theology of the New Testament. By the late J. T. Beck, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated from the German 
by Rev. James A. McClymont, B.D., and Rev. Thos. Nichol, B.D. 
8vo. Pp. 348. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1885. 


In this we have a book that is worthy of its title. Many treatises 
on pastoral duty are of such a nature as to excite an inquiry in the mind 
of the reader why they assume the name of pastoraltheology. They 
are merely volumes of instruction in the practical duties of pastoral life, 
with occasional references to the Scriptures. Many such works have 
fitly assumed other titles, as Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, Herbert’s 
Country Pastor, Brunet’s Pastoral Care, Bridge’s Christian Min~ 
istry, Pond’s Young Pastors Guide, Uarvey’s Pastor. Oosterzee, 
using the same method, entitles his work Practical Theology, 
although the subject is not treated in that philosophical manner, 
with continual reference to the divine nature and.to the authority of 
revelation, which would entitle it to the name of theology. Dr. Beck,. 
however, confines his treatment closely to the Scripture, and refers. all 
to the person of Christ and to the work and word begun by him andj 
continued by his apostles. The reader is thus naturally led, even though 
Dr. Beck does not expressly state it, to ground the pastoral function in 
the nature of Deity Himself, as manifest in Jesus, the true shepherd. 
The limitation of his theme forbids him to trace this divine shepherd- 
ae back to the Old Testament, in which it appears clearly and beau. 
tifully. 
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Consistently with this broad and deep conception, Dr. Beck gives 
to the pastoral function its proper, all-inclusive significance. It is not, 
as Oosterzee has made it, a branch of practical theology, co-ordinated 
with homiletics, and separated under the title of ‘‘Poimenics.” It is 
rather the comprehensive function, embracing the entire pastoral office, 
grounded in the nature, work, and word of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ that great 
shepherd of the sheep.” The teaching function, including that of 
preaching, is founded in that mutual knowledge in which the sheep and 
the shepherd know each other. The great value of the work lies in its 
welding of the entire ministerial office to the Scripture, and especially 
to the person of Christ. The New Testament ought to be, and is, the 
best treatise on pastoral theology. 

The treatment is clear, suggesting the profundity of Dorner, with- 
out his involved style, and the richness of Olshausen. Only occasion- 
ally does the author relapse into that method of philosophy for its own 
sake, which sometimes makes the reading of German authors a process 
of wading. The discussion is in three parts, dealing, first, with ‘‘ The 
Scriptural Conception of the Pastoral Office ;” secondly, ‘‘ The Lord as 
a Pattern ;” thirdly, ‘‘The Work of the Apostles as Teachers,” the 
last including the organization of churches. Wherever the author touches 
on the ordinances or thestructures of the church, he furnishes very refresh- 
ing reading for Baptists, as he stoutly maintains the necessity of a 
regenerate church membership, of faith as precedent to baptism, and 
the desirability of a return to the simplicity of the New Testament as 
to church order. The book is well worthy to be carefully studied by 
every pastor who aims at the deepest and best. It has but little of the 
practical precept of the ordinary hand-book, but by its masterly dis- 
cussion of principles it becomes an excellent introduction to works of 
that class. 

A. J. SAGE. 


Brief mention may be made of the following books: An encyclo- 
pedia of missions is greatly needed. Scribner’s Sons have as yet failed 
to keep their promise to issue a new edition of Newcomb’s Cyclopedia 
of Missions, issued in 1854. Lacking this, Dr. Grundemann’s revision of 
Burkhardt’s Missions-Bibliothek is, beyond all question, the most valu- 
able general history of all Protestant foreign missions. It is issued in four 
volumes, on America, Africa, Asia, and Oceanica respectively. The 
last part of the last volume was published in 1881. The author has 
continued his studies in the A//gemeine Missions Zeitschrift. Dr. 
Grundemann’s Missions-A tlas (issued 1867 to 1871) is the best mission- 
ary atlas; indeed, it is the only one of a general character, and is the 
volume most frequently borrowed from for use in religious encyclo- 
peedias, etc. The Ely volume on Missions and Science, by Dr. 
Thomas Laurie, has been revised. It is a compilation from many 
‘sources of the literary and scientific contributions of missionaries, chiefly 
those of the American Board, C. F. M.——Stanford’s Geographical 
Compendium—Asia by Keane and Temple, Africa by Keith Johnson, 
and Australasia by Wallace—are the most scholarly helps in the study 
of the geography, ethnology, etc., of mission lands. —The most accu- 
rate information as to the missionary stations, geographically and his- 
torically, is to be obtained from such works as Saton’s Handbook for 
Northern and Central Japan; Murray’s Handbooks for Bengal, for 
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Madras, for Bombay (the three volumes covering all India and British 
Burmah), for Zgyft (in two parts), and for Turkey in Asia.——Across 
Chryse, by Colquhoun, is a narrative of a journey of exploration across 
Southern China (through the provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, and 
Yunnan), from Canton, China to Rangoon, Burmah. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 
B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Roemische Geschichte. Fiinfter Band. Von THropoR MomMMSEN. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1885. 


The appearance of a new volume by Professor Mommsen is a literary 
event of the first importance. Since his name became widely known in 
this country through the translation, in four volumes, of the first five 
books of his History, he has not only won a position of almost solitary 
distinction in the modern school of historians, but he has earned ad- 
miration, and roused additional interest in the present volume by the 
spirit which he showed in collecting again the materials after the 
nearly completed manuscripts had been burned. The portion of the 
Roman History just published, will nevertheless at first disappoint many 
expectant American scholars. Consideration of the whole scheme of which 
it is a part ought however to change disappointment into gratification. 
As the author’s ‘ye unfolds, it becomes apparent that its accomplish- 
ment will worthily mark an epoch in the growth of historical science. 

Professor Mommsen believes, with the school to which he belongs, 
and which he has done so much to form, that it is the office of the historian 
to bring to light exactly the classes of facts from the past, which interest 
students of sociology in the present. 

Former times may be the teachers of our ownage. Not as though we could 
find in other centuries identical conjuctions of circumstances; but they are in- 
structive so far as the observation of older civilizations reveals the organic limi- 
tations of society in general, the ever similar forces in human nature, the ever 
varying relations of the same, and inspires not to brainless imitation but to thought- 
ful, independent construction. . 

He draws very jealously, too, the line between historical discovery and 
criticism on the one hand, and interpretation on the other. To him, 
‘*history is a Bible; no one can prevent the fool from misunderstanding, 
nor the devil from citing.” As though to avoid sharing the reproach of 
either, our author restricts himself to search for the text of his scriptures, 
leaving to others the exegesis. He propounds no theories in support of 
which he will work his authorities, He has no thesis to defend. He 
is a typical German investigator in his dread of appearing a doctrinaire 
exposing his work to learned denunciation as a Zendenzschrift. He ac- 
cordingly, without proclaiming any plan, recites what in his view is alone 
worthy to rank as the history of the Roman people from the e rliest 
times. 

In the three volumes already familiar, Professor Mommsen has 
recorded the results of his studies into the morale and organization of 
Roman society to the end of the Republic. If he allows himself to gen- 
eralize upon these results, he would develop the conclusion. 

It was no accidental calamity which patriotism and genius might have 
averted, that finally destroyed the Republic: ancient social evils summed up in 
the ruin of the middle aa by the servile proletarial, were the wreckers of 
the Roman commonwealth. Book IV. Chap. xi. 
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If the »4/e of political philosopher were not explicitly renounced by 
the author, he would doubtless expand the proposition that ‘‘the state 
was fortunate the sooner and more thoroughly a single despot thrust out 
all remains of the old constitution, and found new forms under which the 
mass of the people might thrive, as was impossible if a selfish and tyran- 
nical few continued to pervert republican institutions.” In formulating 
the task which Julius Cesar confronted, the author summarized, by 
implication, the sciological failures of the Romans up to that point. 


From his early youth Czesar was a statesman in the profoundest sense of 
the word, and his aim the highest which it is permitted a human being to 
select,—the political, military, intellectual, and moral regeneration of his deeply 
sunken and of the still more deeply sunken sister Hellenic nation. 

It is immaterial whether with Mommsen we adopt the consulship of 
Julius, or with the majority of commentators fix upon the Imperatorship 
of Octavius as the consummation of revolution in the administration sys- 
tem. The significant truth contained in the record of the epoch is the 
condemnation of regret for the Republic, and justification of the view for 
which Professor Seeley has furnished happy expression in the phrase 
‘differentiation of the empire.” 

The historian who follows the social developments of Rome beyond 
the Czsarian revolution, encounters however ‘substantially the same 
problems which the Republic had offered. Two questions arise concerning 
the organism which Roman society has differentiated. First, what were its 
achievements as a govermental machine; what was its success in re- 
ducing the activity of the subject people to regulated routine; Second, 
what was its success in securing the conditions for the largest development 
of manhood? Professor Mommsen attempts direct dealing only with the 
former inquiry, but he incidentally Pinca: on convincing answer to the 
latter. Thereaders of his history up to this point can hardly have failed to 
detect the author’s opinion that the economic evil which undermined the 
Republic—viz., the suicidal success of Roman Capital in crushing free 
labor—was not eradicated by the revolution, but, on the contrary, proved 
also the ruin of the empire and so of the state. This element of weak- 
ness in the Roman system has been pointed out, to be sure, by Gibbon, 
Montesquieu, and Sismondi; but neither has apparently realized its para- 
mount importance. Discriminating readers of Mommsen’s History have 
therefore awaited its completion in anticipation that its demonstration of 
the economic causes of the decay of the Empire would be equally con- 
clusive with the proof already exhibited in the case of the Republic. 

Instead of meeting this expectation the instalment before us seems 
to he a digression. It is volume five, instead of volume four, two inter- 
mediate books having been postponed, that the studies in this, the eighth 
book, might first be completed. The introduction, however, explains 
away this appearance. The subject of the postponed sixth book, the 
struggle of the Republicans against the Czsarian monarchy, has been 
discussed so fully by the contemporaries of the actors, and the subject 
of the pro seventh book, the peculiarities of the monarchical 
administration, has been so variously treated, from Gibbon to Duruy, 
that it seemed more important to complete this eighth book on the gov- 
ernment of the provinces, the.attainable information about which has 
hitherto never been made accessible to the general reader. 

If it were allowable to suppose that an author who seldom permits 

himself an induction even from the most ample data, had written under 
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the inspiration of a general belief, that guiding thought might be found 
in the following from the introduction. 


There are, even to-day, locations in the Orient as in the Occident, for which 
the Empire registers the high water mark of good government ;—not absolutely 
high, to be sure, butstill never reached since ; and if an angel of the Lord should 
sometime weigh in the balance whether the dominion of Severus Antoninus was 
then or to-day ruled with greater humanity, wealthier civilization, and national 
prosperity have on the whole since then gone forward or backward, it is very 
doubtful if the decision would fall in favor of the present. 


Without further generalization there follow chapters on the relation 
of the imperial government to each of the different departments of pro- 
vincial administration ;—viz. The Northern Border of Italy; Spain; 
the Gallic Provinces ; Roman Germany, and the Free Germans; Britain ; 
the Wars on the Danube; Grecian Europe; Asia Minor; The Euphra- 
tes Border and the Parthians; Syria; Juda and the Jews; Egypt; 
The African Provinces. Whether the contents of these chapters justify 
the proposition just quoted must be determined by comparison with the 
subsequent civilization of the same regions. They enable us, at all 
events, to apply the second test of good government. They picture a rule 
that perpetuated a union not of cohesion but of compression; a unity 
repressive of individuality, hence abhorent to nature and predestined 
to dissolution. 

The book is not a disappointment after all. It gleans patiently and 
carefully in an uninviting field which but sparingly rewards the labor. 
Gratitude is due for this service from students of historical emayge i$ 
The materials here collected add appreciably to the usefulness of the 
whole work as a collection of data pe which general truths about the 

owth of European civilization are to be derived. This history must 
or a longtime stand in the place of a first authority for American 
scholars. 

_ Itis to be regretted that Professor Mommsen is representative in 
exemplifying not only the best, but at the same time, some of the worst 
characteristics of German investigators; for many will doubtless on this 
account content themselves with the use of such hand-books as Arnold’s 
Roman Provincial Administration, more attractively written but of 
secondary value. In this History there is disregard of literary style, and 
neglect of arrangement which would arouse suspicion of design in many 
writers, and would condemn them as pedants. Information is crowded 
upon the reader. Details are heaped upon details. Even the most 
trifling mechanical expedients of the printer are scorned. The author 
frequently fills four, six, eight, and in one instance thirteen Pages with 
continuous discussion, broken only here and there by 2 which 
might easily be mistaken for a hyphen. The zealous student will never- 
theless appreciate the genuine pathos of the sentence with which the 
author introduces this volume :— 

‘* Mit Entsagung ist dies Buch geschrieben und mit Entsagung 
mochte es gelesen sein.” 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


College Latin Course in English. By WiLLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 
vo, pp. 327. New York: Chautauqua. Press, 1885. 


It is not possible to praise too highly Dr. Wilkinson’s ‘* After 
School Series,” of which this is the fourth and concluding volume. It 
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is a series remarkable for comprehensiveness, accurate scholarship, crit- 
ical acumen, and literary skill. It is the work ofa man who can toler- 
ate no slipshod work, who never lets anything leave his hands until he 
has made it as good as he knows how to make it. It is not often thata 
writer with so sensitive a conscience and so exceptional qualifications for 
the task, undertakes the labor of writing a popular text-book. 

The book before us, with its three companions, takes the reader 
over a much fuller course of the classical authors than is to be had in 
any college curriculum. Dr Wilkinson would be the last to claim that 
the reading of his books is a satisfactory substitute for a thorough classical 
training. No encouragement of superficial knowledge will be drawn 
from these books; on the contrary the taste here gained of classical lit- 
erature will doubtless stimulate not a few to ‘‘ drink deeply of the Pierian 
spring.” But there is a large class of intelligent persons, young and 
old, to whom the acquisition of Latin and Greek is impracticable. Why 
should they therefore be shut out from all knowledge of the rich litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome, and the life mirrored in those literatures? 
It is true that translations, even the best, are imperfect reprvsentations 
of an original—the peculiar aroma is lost, the delicate bloom is rubbed 
off in the process. Homer is not Homer in the verses of Pope or Bry- 
ant, or even of Chapman. But it is also true that the ordinary student 
of the classics never gains sufficient freedom from his grammar and lex- 
icon to appreciate this flavor of the original. The college student, we 
fear, knows his classics chiefly through translations—known to the initi- 
ated as ‘‘ ponies "—some of them atrociously bad. The student spends 
his time in learning the niceties of Greek and Latin grammar, rather 
than in becoming familiar with Greek and Latin literature. The care- 
ful reader of these volumes, therefore, though he will by no means be a 
classical scholar, will be almost if not quite equal in real knowledge of 
classical literature to the average graduate of a college. 

Will saying these things discourage classical learning? Not a whit. 
But we hope they will discourage the excessive teaching of philology 
and encourage the teaching of the classics as literature in our colleges. 
As things have been, a classical education has been an education in 


everything but the classics. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Among the books recently published, brief mention may be made 
of the following:—Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, by his 
widow Lucy, edited from the original manuscript by the Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson, and now revised and annotated by C. H. Firth, M.A. 
This is one of the most valuable of the seventeenth century memoirs, 
yet it has never been properly edited until now. Colonel Hutchinson 
was one of the Parliamentary soldiers, during the civil war that broke 
out in England in 1641, was Governor of Nottingham during the strug- 
gle, and became one of the Judges who condemned Charles I. He and 
his wife cherished Baptist sentiments, though it does not appear that 
they ever connected themselves with any Baptist church. His character 
was admirable, his life exemplary in the main, though he behaved with 
great prudence, not to say cowardice, after the Restoration—a course 
that did not save him from being thrown into prison, where he died, 
still a young man. His widow, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, was an even 
more remarkable character. The Memoirs show her to have been a 
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woman of unusual ability and bravery, fond of her husband, but perhaps. 
fonder still of her own way, bitter towards opponents and not always. 
scrupulously truthful. Yet that she was a sincere Christian after her 
light, we are not able to doubt. This edition of a book that has long 
been a classic is to be commended to all who appreciate fine book-mak- 
ing and are able to afford the luxury of large type, wide margins, and 
heavy paper. (Scribner & Welford.)——Professor Edward John Hamil- 
ton, of Hamilton College, several years ago published a treatise on 7he 
Human Mind, in which he advanced some peculiar doctrines that found. 
acceptance in some quarters and met opposition in others. He now is- 
sues a text-book for schools and colleges, containing substantially the 
same teachings, with the title Mental Science. The fundamental doctrine 
of the book is certainly sound, it being that mankind are not deluded in 
claiming that they perceive fact and truth, and that what they call their per- 
ceptions are true perceptions of those very things which they say that they 
perceive. But many will not agree with the author’s broad use of 
‘* perceive” and ‘‘ perception,” which he extends to matters of inference 
and deduction, to the possible, the contingent and the probable as well 
as to the actual and necessary. The discussions are as simple as they 
are capable of being made, and can be comprehended by any ordinarily 
bright student. The book is well adapted for its purpose, provided its 
contents meet the hy phi of the instructor, but many teachers would 
hesitate to use it for the reasons at which we have hinted. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers. )}——-The excellent series of single plays of Shakespeare that 
have come from the Clarendon Press has received another addition in 
Mr. William Aldis Wright’s Twelfth Night. To those who know what 
this series has been, nothing more need said. Others may perhaps 
need to be told that this is the most thorough and scholarly edition of the 
single plays that has ever been issued, superior for the student in some 
respects to the excellent popular editions of Rolfe, admirable as those 
are. Shakespeare is rapidly coming to be one whom everybody praises 
and nobody reads, but the appearance during the past few years of so 
many excellent and cheap hive to the understanding of his plays will do 
much to remove this reproach. (Macmillan & Co.)——It may be worth 
while to call the attention of those who love the good old English clas- 
sics to the fact that there are now fac-similes of George Herbert’s The 
Temple and Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler, as they were first 
published. The first edition of the former bears date of 1633, that of 
the latter 1653. In size, style,and price they correspond precisely to 
the fac-similes of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, reviewed at greater —_ 
on p. 531 of thisnumber. (Baker & Taylor.)——A fresh and valuable 
exposition of the Principles o Political Economy has been published by 
Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., who has sought relaxation from his. 
labors as mathematician and astronomer in the study of this science. 
His book is not at all like the traditional treatise on economics. His . 
definitions are new, his reasoning original, his illustrations out of the 
beaten track. He raises problems for the student’s own solution, and in 
various ways attempts to show the reader how to investigate economic 
phenomena for himself. The impulse that it will give any thoughtful 
person in this direction is, indeed, the chief value of the book, for it 
makes few or no contributions to the science. (Harper & Brothers. )}—— 
Two popular histories of the United States have recently been published. 
One is by Professor Alexander T. Johnston (Holt & Co.), and is designed 
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both as a school text-book and for young readers. It differs from 
the standard school history in many respects, and always for the better. 
The other is by Mr. Thomas W. Higginson, whose excellent Young Folks’ 
History of the United States has been a deserved favorite now for a de- 
cade or more. Mr. Higginson has not simply expanded that book into 
a more elaborate narrative, but has made a completely new treatment of 
the subject. In a handsomely printed octavo volume of 470 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood-engravings by the best artists he brings the 
narrative down to the close of Jackson’s administration. It will there- 
fore take another volume to complete the work, and if that is done as 
well as this, we shall have at last the long-desired popular history of our 
country. (Harper & Brothers). H. C. V. 
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